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PEEFACE. 



In this little book an attempt has been made to 
determine and explain the nature of some of the 
most important changes which are characteristic 
of and peculiar to Hving beings. Technical terms 
have been as far as possible avoided. Many of the 
matters I have thought it desirable to consider are, 
however, complicated and intricate, indeed of a 
character not generally discussed in text books, and 
I fear that, in some instances, I have failed to 
render what I have tried to convey as clear and as 
intelHgible as I desired. Most of the inferences I 
have drawn concerning very difficult questions rest 
upon actual facts of minute research, but I have 
ventured to speculate upon some matters which 
are at present beyond the sphere of observation. 

The reader will probably admit that the first part 
of his task is not a difficult one, but as he progresses 
I fear he will find the book becomes more difficult to 
read. In the last four lectures some rather abstruse 
points in physiology have been brought under the 
student's notice, but the facts upon which the con- 
clusions so far deduced have been based are recorded 
and explained. 



VI PREFACE. 

Some of the investigations have been published 
in detail in memoirs that will be found in the Phil. 
Trans, of the Royal Society, the Trans, of the 
Microscopical Spciety, and elsewhere. The very last 
observations upon which I have been engaged have 
been included in Lecture XII, and four of the 
drawings in Plates XY, XVI, XIX and XX have 
been prepared to illustrate them. 

How far the experiment of introducing the results 
of recent investigations into a little text book has 
been successful I must leave others to judge. My aim 
in this and other works has been not only to 
teach facts, but to encourage students to educate 
themselves for original enquiry in order that they 
may add new facts to those already known, and thus 
advance the department of natural knowledge they 
liave selected for their life's work. 

61, Grosvenor Street, 
September, 1872. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. 

BIOPLASM. 

LBCTUEB I. 

Introductory — Of very Minute Living Particles — TTie 
First Stage of Being of every Living Thing — Form, 
Structure, Colour, Mechanism — Formation of the 
living from the Non-livi/ng — Of Living, Forming, 
Growing Matter, or Bioplasm — Protoplasm — Death 
of Bioplasm — The Crystal, the Magnet, and the 
LiAring Thi/ng — Different kinds of Bioplasm — Origin 
of Bioplasm — Changes in Bioplasm, and of its Con- 
version vnto Tissue — Tissues at all Ages, m health 
and in disease, contai/n Bioplasm — Difference vn 
structure not dnie merely to variation of condition. 

1. Uninterropted progress of Phystolotry* — No 

branch of natural knowledge exliibits such wonderful 
and uninterrupted progress as physiology. Not only 
is the superstructure being constantly added to and 
altered at the same time, but the very foundations 
are for ever being extended, improved, and renovated. 
No wonder, then, that, in our anxiety to add to exist- 
ing knowledge, we sometimes misjudge facts and 
misinterpret phenomena. No wonder that observa- 
tions regarded as very accurate at the time they were 
made, afterwards prove to have been erroneous, or that 

B 



2 IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SPECIMENS. 

the conclusions of one observer should be strangely at 
variance with those of another. Like the living 
things of which it treats, physiology is incessantly 
changing, and the true physiologist endeavours not 
only to add to existing knowledge, but so to add that 
further changes, which he knows are inevitable, may 
be made with the least possible derangement. In 
progressing, he desires to provide for further, and he 
hopes unceasing, progress. 

2. Importance of grood specimens. — Few things are 
more difficult than to observe and interpret correctly 
the mere structure of the tissues of man and animals. 
It is, therefore, all-important to obtain specimens 
which shall demonstrate clearly any new facts we 
think we have proved. Every effort has been made 
to illustrate by specimens the views I shall advance 
in these lectures ; but the difficulties in the way of 
obtaining and preserving good preparations, which 
positively demonstrate at one view the facts upon 
which conclusions concerning structure and growth 
have been based, are so great that I scarcely think 
ray efforts can be attended with complete success. 
-• 3. magrnlfylngr powers employed. — The specimens 
which I shall have to describe have all been prepared 
upon the same definite plan, and have been preserved 
in the same medium. They have been examined under 
objectives magnifying from 50 to nearly 3,000 diame- 
ters.* In order that some idea may be formed of the 
degree of amplification of the one-fiftieth object-glass 
made for me by Messrs. Powell and Lealand in 1864, 
I may be permitted to mention that if it were possible 
to see a hair in its entire width under this power it 
would appear to be nearly one foot in diameter, and 
an object an inch in height would be made to appear 
as if it was 250 feet high. 

4. Llvlns and non-llvlns. — I shall have to direct 

* Proceedings of the Royal Society, January 19, 1865. " How 
to work with the Microscope/' 4th edition, p. 286. 
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attention to some facts which have led me to conclude 
that certain phenomena manifested by part of the 
material substance of which all living things are 
composed, are peculiar to the living world ; that be- 
tween the living state of matter and its non-living state 
theie is an absolute and irreconcilable difference ; that, 
so far from our being able to demonstrate that the 
non-living passes by gradations into, or gradually 
assumes the state or condition of, the living^ the tran- 
sition is sudden and abrupt ; and that matter already 
in the living state may pass into the non-living con- 
dition in the same sudden and complete manner ; that, 
while in all living things chemical and physical actions 
occur, there are other actions, as essential as they are 
pecuHar to life, which, so far from being of this nature, 
are opposed to, and are capable of overcoming, phy- 
sical and chemical attractions. And I think the 
evidence which I shall adduce will prove conclusively 
that the non-living waiter is the seat of the physical 
and chemical phenomena occurring in living beings, 
but that the vital actions occur in the living matter 
only. Moreover, we shall see that this living matter, 
which exists in every hving thing in nature, can be 
easily distinguished from all matter in the non-living 
state. 

5. Changres occurring^ during life. — I shall not con- 
fine myself to the demonstration of the structure of tis- 
sues which have been removed from the dead body, but 
shall endeavour to describe what probably takes place 
during life while these tissues are being developed, 
are growing, and are acting each in its own peculiar 
way. And if I fail in my attempt to give, as it were, 
an account of the life-history of a tissue, I trust I shall 
at least be able to assign a more definite meaning to 
the words "life," "Hving," "vital," &c., than has 
been done hitherto. It would be presumptuous in 
me to hope to place on a more sure foundation the 
science of the living, but I shall do my utmost to 

B 2 
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rescue physiology, for a time at Ifeast, from being con- 
sidered a mere subsection of physics. 

6. LiTingr particles. — ^It is difficult for the mind to 
realise the wonderful minuteness, the extraordinary 
number, and the almost universal distribution of par- 
ticles of living matter. Not only are they found in 
and upon the earth and water, but the air teems with 
them, and is, as is well known, the medium by which 
some particles of comparatively large size and even of 
complex organisation are carried from the place of 
their formation to the seat of their development and 
growth. But of microscopic germs the air contains 
vast quantities differing entirely in their nature, their 
mode of origin, and in the results of their develop- 
ment. Living particles giving rise to various forms 
of microscopic fungi are wafted by currents of air 
into situations favourable for their development, and 
may become the active agents in every kind of fer- 
mentation and putrefaction, as has been proved by 
Pasteur. In the same way there is reason to think 
particles of living matter capable of giving rise to the 
most serious and fatal diseases of which man is the 
subject are carried to an organism which is in a state 
favourable for their reception and germination. No 
doubt millions of such living particles perish for every 
one that germinates. Some are much more easily 
destroyed than others. Certain kinds retain their 
vitality for a comparatively long time in a moist warm 
atmosphere, and it is not improbable that they may 
even grow and multiply, and perhaps produce particles 
differing from them in properties or powers. Some 
of these particles possess inherent motion, and it is 
probable that they climb, as it were, through still and 
moist air, just as amcebeD and certain other living par- 
ticles are capable of climbing in any direction through 
water which is in a state of perfect rest. Minute par- 
ticles possessing these inherent powers of active move- 
ment can insinuate themselves into the slight chinks 
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in fully formed tissues in every part of the body, and 
may easily make their way along the crevices between 
protective epithelial cells into the tissues beneath, and 
then through the thin walls of the smallest vessels 
into the blood. 

9* Of obtaining liTlns particles from air. — ^Yery 
minute living particles may be obtained from the air 
in many ways. Perhaps the simplest process is to 
allow the vapour of the atmosphere to condense on 
the sides of a perfectly clean glass vessel filled with 
ice. The drops of water as they trickle down the 
sides are to be received into a conical glass, and any 
living particles entangled in the fluid can be detected 
upon microscopical examination with a sufficiently 
high power. In many instances two kinds of particles 
will be found — one soft, exhibiting movements in the 
fluid in which it is suspended; the other spherical or 
oval in form, comparatively firm, and possessing con- 
siderable resisting power. The first are often ex- 
tremely minute, and so very transparent that they can 
only be distinguished from the medium in which they 
are suspended by very high magnifying powers, used 
with the greatest care and under the most favourable 
circumstances. 

8. Two kinds of matter in a liyins particle. — Fur- 
ther examination enables us to demonstrate that the 
particles last spoken of are composed of matter in 
two difierent states : 1, a firm envelope closed at all 
points; and 2, a little delicate transparent matter 
within this, and resembling the material of which the 
first kind of particles seems to be entirely composed. 
I shall presently endeavour to show that these cap- 

;.*^uled particles of living matter were not always so 
inclosed, and. that the capsule was, in fact, formed in 
consequence of changes ^king place upon the surface 
of a particle of living matter like th^p^jrticles first 
referred to. - • • • . 

9. Two kinds of livins particles. — Living things 
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in water, and living things on or in the grotind, may 
in like manner be divided into (1) those which con- 
gist of living matter capable of moving in every direc- 
tion, of dividing and subdividing, and invested only 
with a very thin layer of flnid or semifluid matter, 
and (2) those which are covered with a layer of a 
more or less resisting material, which interferes with 
or entirely prevents such movements of the living 
matter as have been referred to above. 

10. An elementary part. — So also the elementary 
parts of which all the tissues and organs of man and 
all the higher animals are composed are found to con- 
sist of these two classes of particles — the first exhibit- 
ing the general characters already described, the last 
manifesting a great variety of form, structure, and 
properties, according to the arrangemont, character, 
and composition of the external or enveloping matter. 

The great difference between particles of apparently 
naked matter and particles enclosed in a thick en- 
velope or capsule is but a difference of degree. The 
first, or apparently naked particles, are perhaps in- 
vested with so very thin a layer of soft and perhaps 
fluid formed substance that it follows the movements 
of the living matter, and is almost invisible ; while 
in the last this formed matter has increased in thick- 
ness, and has undergone condensation, so as to inter- 
fere with the free motion of the living matter within, 
or, at most, to permit it only to move round and 
round within its prison wall. Our investigation is 
therefore narrowed to the study of the changes taking 
place in the transparent living matter itself, and the 
production of the material upon its surface. 

11. First sta^e of belngr of every livinir things. — 
Even man and the higher animals, as well as every 
other living thing, begins its life as a minute spherical 
particle, hardly to be distinguished from those minute 
particles of simple living matter suspended in the 
air (§6). The particle consists of colourless trans- 
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parent semi-fluid matter capable of moving in every 
part and in all directions. Man and animals, plants, 
fungi, monads, thus exhibit the same appearances, 
and the matter of which they consist exhibits similar 
characters. Each primitive particle was derived from 
matter like it which existed before it. It was simply 
detached from a parent mass. 

12. Form, structure, colour, mecliaiilsm. — I hope to 
convince yon that all form, colour, structure, me- 
chanisn^, observed at a later period in the Hfe-history 
of living things, result from changes in this primary 
structureless, colourless material. This primary 
matter of living beings which looks like mere jelly or 
a little clear gum or syrup, exhibits actions and un- 
dergoes changes unlike those occurring in every other 
kind of matter known to us. Although we can make 
many difierent substances exhibiting very remarkable 
properties, and machines capable of doing many kinds 
of work, and constructing wonderful things ; no one 
has ever been able to obtain any chemical compound 
having the properties of this living speck, or any 
mechanism which acts as this wonderful transparent 
matter acts. The colourless, structureless matter, 
characteristic of and peculiar to all life on the earth, 
and in air and in water, is capable of moving in every 
part and in every direction. The movements are not 
such as are produced by vibrations communicated to 
the fluid or semi-fluid substance from matter in vibra- 
tion in its neighbourhood, but the impulse proceeds 
from within the matter itself. The cause of the move- 
ment has not been ascertained. The facts will be 
more particularly described in Lecture IV. 

13. Conversion of the non-llvlngr Into the llvlngr* — 
Every kind of transparent colourless Hving matter 
takes up lifeless material which it changes. Certain 
elements of this are assimilated and convei'ted into 
matter like that of which the living matter consists. 
After a time the matter which has become living under- 



goes further change. It, or part of it, ceases to mani- 
fefit its remarkable properties, and becomes resolved 
again into non-living Bubstances, which are sometimes 
gaseona, sometimes fluid, sometimes solid. And very 
often the same living matter is resolved into sub- 
stances in these three physical states. The solid 
matter that is /orincd may exhibit etructuro, or it may 
be gtruclureleBS. It may be passive, or it may poBSess 
very active non- vital properties, as vrill be particu- 
larly discussed farther on. 

14. Urine matter, or Bloplaam.— This wonderful 
matter to which I shall have frequently to refer in 
every part of this volume, irKi-ces and grcnvs. Every- 
thing else in nature may be moved and ca/used to 
int^eaee by aggregation- — by particles being added to 
those already collected ; but this alone of all matter 
in the world moves towards lifeless matter, incor- 
porates it with itself, and communicates to it in some 
way we do not in the least nnderatand, its own tran- 
Bcendantly wonderful properties. The maiteT in quea- 
Uon ie Uving inatter. This matter, then, which is 
found in all living things, and in these only, is 
peculiar, and is to be distinguished &om matter in 
eveiy other state, be it gaseous, Jhiid, solid, arystallme, 
or colloid, structureless or having structure. This is 
the matter which lives. It may bo correctly called 
Umng or forming matter, for by its agency every Icind 
of living thing is made, and without it, as far as is 
known, no living thing ever has been made, or can 
be made at this time, or ever will be made. Aa the 
gemi' of every living thing consista of matter having 
the wonderful properties already mentioned, I Lave 
called it germinal matter ; but the most convenient and 
least objectionable name for it is living plasma or 
biopla»iri (/3io« life, TrXaa/ia plasm, that wliich is capable 
of being feshioned). Bioplasm is found in every tissue 
in every part of the living body as long as life lasts. 

IE. PratoplMm. — The matter which I have termed 
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forming, living or germinal matter, to wliich I have 
more recently given the name hioplasm, has been 
lately spoken of by others as protoplasm. And it 
has been hinted, though not definitely stated in print, 
that in my memoirs I had simply altered the name of 
matter which had been previously described by others. 
But such is not the fact as the most influential of my 
opponents well know. The word protoplasm would 
have been used by me had the term been restricted 
to the matter of the tissues, which I termed Hving or 
germinal matter, and which I showed, in my lectures 
at the College of Physicians in 1861, underwent con- 
version into formed matters, and was concerned in 
forming all tissue. But under the term protoplasm 
has been included, the contractile tissue of muscle, 
the axis cylinder of the nerve fibres, processes of 
nerve cells, and many other textures which un- 
doubtedly consist of formed material, and are entirely 
destitute of the properties which invariably belong to 
my " germinal matter," or bioplasm.* Moreover, the 
nucleus and nucleolus were by many writers considered 
to be distinct from the protoplasm. On the other 
hand I showed that the nucleus and nucleolus were 
living. My bioplasm, germinal, or living matter 
therefore includes both nucleus and nucleolus as well 
as some forms of the protoplasmic matter of authors. 
Moreover, my paper on germinal matter had been 
written before the subject had been at all discussed, 
either on the continent or in this country, from the 
point of view I had taken up. Max. Schultze, who 
wrote after me, concerning the nature of the cell- wall, 
remarked that this structure had for me "only an 
historical interest," and objected to my conclusions. 
16. Death of Bioplasm. — All bioplasm must die. 

* But Prof. Huxley has given a yet wider signification to the 
word protoplasm, and makes it stand for almost anything organic. 
His new " protoplasm" may be dead or Uvivgy may exhibit struc- 
ture or be perfectly structureless ; nay, it may be even boiled or 
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By its Jeatli marvellous tliiags are prodaced, and 
wonderful aote are perfomied. Every form in 
nature — leaves, flowers, trees, shells ; every tissue — 
hair, skin, bone, nerve, muscle — results from the death 
of bioplasm. Every actiou in every animal from 
the first instant of ita eKistenceto the last, marks the 
dea±h of bioplasm, and ia a consequence of it. Eveiy 
work performed by man, every thongbt expressed by 
tiim ia a consequence of bioplasm, passing from tbs 
statfl of life, — ceasiag in fact to be bioplasm, and 
becoming non-living matter with totally different 
properties. To produce these results the death of th.e 
bioplasm must occur in a particular way, under par- 
ticular circumstances, or conditions. These are t^ten 
very complex, and as yet very imperfectly under- 
stood ; but it will be my business to endeavour to 
elucidate them, as far as I am able, in this volume. 

11. Products of the deatb or Bloiilasm. — When the 
life of a mass of bioplaara. of any kind is suddenly 
cut short, lifeless substancea having very similar 

FOBBted witliout caaaing to be protoplasm ! Tha protoplasm of 
HuiIbj includos both my bioplasm and formed matDrial, and 

' igiiisbed from one anollier 

"luilej eontinues to 
is obliged to admit 
modiflod ' protoplaara. Mons than tweutj ysara ago, 
Huilej added to the coafusioa at that time eiistiua on the oell 
theory, by afllrming tliat the endoplaat (my germinal matter) 
was unimportant, and but an accidental mudiEcation of the 
nucleus, which wan sometimes altogctlier absent. He wrongly 
attributed formatiie properties to the formed lifelesB periplaetio 
substance, which ia perfectly passive. But his new "proto- 
plasm" is a compound to which it would be diffioult to find mj- 
tbing anolagous etea in the annals of conjectural science. In 
that substance he has re-uoited the very matters be had before 
"differentiated," and has given rise to a further confusion 
of ideas by calling sueh tbings as white of egg protoploam. 
Until, therefore, tha term "protoplasm" is by common consent 
lestricted to matter while it is living and growing, I must 
f for the latter eomt' other word which more accurately 
I it, and " bioplasm " see-ns upon the whole the most 
lient, as well as the shortest word that can be selected. 



although these things are to be dielincuished fri 
by BO many essentia characteristics, Mr. Huxli 
afflrm that both are protoplasm, though he is o 
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properties result. These snbstances belong to four 
different classes of bodies. One separates spon- 
taneously soon after death. Another is a transparent 
fluid, which is coagulated by heat ard nitric acid. 
The third consists of fatty matter ; and, the fourth, 
comprises certain saline substances. When a mass 
of bioplasm dies it is in fact resolved into — 1, fibrin ; 
2, albumen ; 3, fatty matter ; and 4, salts. These 
things do not exist in the matter when it is bioplasm, 
but as the latter dies it splits up into these four 
classes of compounds. 

IS. Bioplasm taaviiiff died cannot live a^aln. — 
Once dead, bioplasm ceases to be bioplasm, and is 
resolved into other things ; but these things that are 
formed cannot be put together again to reform the 
bioplasm. They may be taken up by new bioplasm, 
and so converted into living matter ; but the bioplasm 
that existed once can never exist again. All bio- 
plasm must die, but re-living is, as far as we know, 
impossible, and scientifically is inconceivable. 

19. A crystal may be re-crystallised. — A crystal 
may be dissolved in water and new crystals formed, 
but a particle of bioplasm can no more be dissolved and 
reformed than a man can be dissolved and re- crystal- 
lised. The difference between living matter and life- 
less matter — between bioplasm and the things which 
result from its death, is absolute. The change from 
one state to another is sudden and complete. 

20. A magrnet may be re-matrnetized. — The steel 
of which a magnet is composed can undoubtedly be 
uriinagnetized and re-magnetized as often as we will ; 
but the analogy which Prof. Owen has sought to 
establish between the magnetized steel, and the living 
organism is surely most fanciful. What two things 
are more unlike than a piece of steel and a dead 
organism, and what phenomena that we know of have 
less in common than magnetic phenomena and vital 
phenomena ? 
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SI. A dcAd thins cannot lie re-rltAllzed. — -Prof. 

Owen haa remarked tliat " there are organiBmB 
(Vibrio, Rotifer, Macrobiotns, Ac), wliieh we can de- 
Titalize and revitalize, devive, and reTiTe many 
times ! " Bnt, the Professor in this sentence naes 
two words haTLng different significatioiis, as if they 
had the same meaning. To revive and revitaitxe are 
two very different things. That which is not dead 
may be revived, bat a thing that is dead cannot be 
revitalized. The ammaJonle that can be revived Haa 
never been dead. The half-drowned nmn who revives 
Has never died. The difference between the living 
state and the dead state is absolute, not relative. 
The matter from which life has once departed cannot 
be made to live again. 

SX. Dlfftorent klndg of BI«plK«m. — Since all bio- 
plasm poBseeses certain common characters, and the 
bioplasm of one plant or animal prodnces formed 
matter of a very different kind from that resnlting 
from another portion of bioplasm, we mnst admit 
that in nature there are different kinds of bioplasm 
indiatingniBhabJo by physics and chemistry, bat en- 
dowed with different powere, flonrishiiig under differ- 
ent circnmstances, consuming different kinda of 
pabnlnm, growing at a different rate and nndev very 
different conditions as regards temperatnre, moisture, 
light, and atmosphere, possessing different degrees of 
resisting power, and dying under very different cir- 
- flBBiptances, having varying powers of resisting 
aJterations ifi estergal. conditions. 

xa. Orlstn of BiDplaHm. — Oonccming_jthe origin 
of bioplasm, we have no knowledge or experiews. ,j 
Ijucretius fancied that atoms came together under 
certain circumsranceB, and that thus living things or 
their seeds were produced. Some of the moat ad- 
vanced minds of the present day entertain a somewhat 
similar opinion. Bnt both ancients and moderns base 
their doctrine on conjectures and their own peculiar 
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interpretation of facts. When these fail, they resort to 
dogma. The idea of spontaneous generation is being 
continnallv revived. New facts are advanced in its 
favour, but examination proves that the supposed 
new facts are not fiacts at all. Whether one primi- 
tive mass of bioplasm was caused to be, in the first 
creation, or five, or fifty, or whether thousands or mil- 
lions rushed simultaneously or successively into being, 
is open to discussion, but the arguments in favour of 
the view that a minute mass of structureless bioplasm 
was the first form of living thing, are so overwhelm- 
ing that they must carry conviction. The formation 
of tissues, organs, limbs, must have been a subsequent 
and very gradual operation, proceeding slowly by 
gradational changes according to certain laws. All 
evidence teaches us that from the first beginning of 
life, bioplasm has proceeded from bioplasm, and the 
formation of bioplasm direct fi'om non-living matter 
is impossible even in thought, except to one who sets 
absolutely at nought the facts of physics and chemistry, 
and is perfectly blind as regards the ordinary phe- 
nomena of the living world continually succeeding 
one another before his eyes. 

24. The chanffes of bioplasm and its conversion 
into tissue. — A mass of bioplasm exposed to certain 
special conditions which differ as regards heat, mois- 
ture, pabulum, and which vary with every kind of 
bioplasm, grows, divides, and subdivides into multi- 
tudes of masses. Each of these grows and sub- 
divides in the same manner until vast numbers 
result. By these apparently similar masses of bio- 
plasm, different tissues, organs, and members are 
formed. Some give rise to tubes which carry the 
nutrient fluid to all parts of the body. Some are 
concerned in taking oxygen from the atmosphere 
and giving up carbonic acid to it. Others separate 
materials resulting from decay, and convert these into 
substances which can be easily removed altogether 
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from the body. Other collections of bioplasm give 
rise to bone, to nerve, to muscle, and other tissues, 
while from others, organs so delicate as the eye and 
the ear proceed by gradual process of development, 
and convince us of the marvellous and inexplicable 
powers possessed by the formless bioplasm by which 
alone any of them could be formed. At length all 
the complex and elaborate forms of apparatus which 
make up the body of a living creature result. These 
excite our wonder the more thoroughly we study 
them, whether in what we call the lower or the 
higher creatures. These organs and structures per- 
form their appointed work for the appointed time, 
decay, and are resolved into formless matters of 
interest to the chemist as well as to the anatomist 
and physiologist. 

2S. Different tissues in the iNidy. — The body of a 
living animal is composed of many different tissues 
performing very different acts, and designed from 
the first to fulfil different purposes as proved by the 
fact that each working tissue has to pass through 
several stages of formation, during none of which 
does it work or serve any useful purpose. But these 
stages of inaction were necessary for its construction ; 
and the ultimate form it was to take, and the duty 
it was to discharge, must have been delermined fi'om 
the first, when it was without form, and when no 
one could have premised either the form it was to 
assume, the work it was to do, or say why it existed 
at all. 

Bone and flesh or muscle, and cartilage or gristle, 
cuticle, nail, and hair, nerve, fibrous tissue, are ex- 
amples of different tissues. The tissues of the body 
change with age. The muscles of a young man are, 
weight for weight, more powerful than those of an old 
person or a young child. The tissues vary under dif- 
ferent conditions. In health the same muscles and 
nerves will do far more work without fatigue than they 
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can perform at all when the person is ont of health. 
The tissnes of the aged are dryer than those of the 
adult, and the tissnes of the infant are very soft and 
sncculent. The tissues lose water and become 
firmer, tongher, and some of them more brittle as 
age advances, and the rate of nutrition and growth 
are modified accordingly . 

26. Tounff srowinff tissues contain much water. — 
The sncculent tipsnes of the young grow fast, but 
the dry textures of the aged shrink and waste 
instead of growing. The rate at which a tissue 
grows varies greatly at the different periods of life. 
All the different tissues are formed at a very early 
period of hfe — long before birth, at which time all 
the tissues exist though in a very soft and succulent 
state, and are easily injured, owing to their delicacy 
and want of firmness. This difference in the rate 
of growth at different ages is due entirely to the more 
ready access of pabulum at the early stage, as will be 
more fully explained in another lecture. 

2*7* All organs come from bioplasm. — All the dis- 
similar tissues of a man are represented by the soft 
transparent bioplasm which is of the same consistence 
throughout and posseFses the same character in every 
part. At the first the quantity of this bioplasm is 
so very small that it can only be seen through a micro- 
scope. It looks perfectly clear, and there is no indi- 
cation of structure in any part. Yet the skin and 
bones and muscles and all the other organs ulti- 
mately come from it. It takes up food and increases. 
Gradually certain portions begin to form one tissue, 
and other portions another, and so on, until indica- 
tions of all the different textures are to be made out, 
but being so soft and delicate their examination re- 
quires the greatest care. 

2S. Bioplasm in health and disease and at aU ages. 
— The bioplasm in all living things undergoes change. 
The lifeless food we take becomes converted into bio- 
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plasm, and then this latter is changed into the lifeless 
nntrient materials which are taken np by the several 
forms of bioplasm which are concerned in the forma- 
tion of the tissues. But bioplasm exists at all ages. 
It is to be detected in every tissue, be it healthy or 
diseased, simple or complex. Without it the tissue 
could not grow, and could not be repaired if it was 
injured. Without this it could not be said to live. In 
fact, the tissue that is formed is not living. The bio- 
plasm only is alive, and the proportion of bioplasm 
decreases as the tissue grows old. At first the little 
speck of matter out of which the man or animal or 
plant is to be formed consists entirely of bioplasm, 
then soft temporary tissue appears, but the propor- 
tion of bioplasm to tissue remains very considerable 
for some time. Gradually, however, the tissue in- 
creases, and the proportion of living matter decreases, 
at last becoming so small that in many textures it does 
not amount to the tfo ^^ P^^^ ^^ ^^® whole. In many 
cases this small particle of living matter dies, and / 
then the tissue is incapable of further change. It is ^ 
all dead. If injured it cannot be repaired. It is no 
longer flourished. It no longer performs its fonction. 
It may yet remain connected with the living body, but 
it is as dead as the lifeless dried up leaf that still clings 
to the living stem, though every vital connection has 
long since been severed. 

29. Of difference in structure. — On taking a gene- 
ral survey of living things, the untrained student is 
impressed by the very wide and apparently irrecon- 
cilable differences in appearance and general charac- 
ters exhibited by the multitudes of living forms familiar 
to him. A star-fish and an ox, a butterfly and a fish, 
an oak and a medusa, seem to differ from one another 
at least in as great a degree as any one of them dif- 
fers from a stone, from water, or from air. But, on 
the other hand, after careful and prolonged study, 
the student becomes so familiar with the many points 
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in whicli these things resemble one another that soon 
it becomes difficult for him to believe that, different 
as all are from stones and inanimate objects of every 
kind, they are not very closely related to one another ; 
and belief in this view may be strengthened by de- 
tailed research with the aid of very refined methods of 
investigation. The student will undoubtedly discover 
certain essential points in which all agree, and although 
the living things referred to differ from one another 
so enormously in dimensions, he soon finds out that 
the elementary parts of which the textures of all 
are composed dfier comparatively slightly from one 
another even in size, while in general structure and 
appearance they are really much alike. Nor is 
any great difference in chemical composition to be 
demonstrated by chemical analysis. Moreover it can 
be shown that certain phenomena connected with the 
increase of tissues are common to them all, and when 
each is examined at a very early period of its forma- 
tion, the resemblance between many dissimilar tissues 
is found to be so close that it might be inferred that all 
were identical at first, and that the ultimate divergence 
was due rather to the different circumstances under 
which each was evolved from the homogeneous than to 
any inherent peculiarities, properties, or powers of 
the bioplasm that evolved them. There is, indeed, a 
period in the development of every tissue and every 
fiving thing known to us when there are actually no 
structural peculiarities whatever — ^when the whole or- 
ganism consists of transparent, structureless, semi- 
fluid living bioplasm — when it would not be possible 
to distinguish the growing moving matter which was 
to evolve the oak from that which was the germ of a 
vertebrate animal. Nor can any difference be dis- 
cerned between the bioplasm matter of the lowest, 
simplest, epithelial scale of man's organism and that 
from which the nerve-cells of his brain are to be 
evolved. Neither by studying Iwoplasm under the 
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microscope nor by any kind of physical or chemical 
investigation known, can we form any notion of the 
nature of the substance which is to be formed by the 
bioplasm, or what will be the ordinary results of its 
living. 

so. Variation in structure not due only to yarying' 
conditions. — And yet it would be childish trifling and 
mere playing with the facts of nature to assert, as 
some have done, that the character of the material 
produced and the properties not only of the tissue but 
of the bioplasm that produced it, depend in all cases 
upon the conditions under which life is carried on, 
merely because it has been found that alteration in 
the conditions under which life is carried on in some 
cases determines slight alterations in the results. 

To deny inherent power in the original bioplasm is 
to deny without re^,son — to deny as a dogmatist or a 
bigot might deny ; for the production of any formed 
material without bioplasm is impossible. Why or 
how bioplasm produces formed material we know not, 
but I have shown that the bioplasm dies — ceases to 
be bioplasm, whenever formation occurs — whenever 
structure is produced. And what are we to under- 
stand by the nature, or power, or property of living 
bioplasm ? With what is it comparable ? With the 
properties of non-living matter ? Clearly not, for do 
not these belong to the matter itself, whether it be 
living or dead ? Living properties are transferred 
from one particle to others with the utmost rapidity, 
but the very same matter may exist with or without 
its vital properties. By no alteration of conditions of 
which we have any conception can a given portion of 
matter which has once passed from the living to the 
dead state be restored to the living condition, and 
it is intolerable that we should be expected to receive 
the dictum that the form, properties, and action of 
living things are to be fully accounted for by the pro- 
perties of the mere matter which enter into the com- 
position of their bodies. 
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LECTURE II. 

Excumples of Bioplasm in Tissue — A young Leaf 
and its Bioplasm — Cartilage and its Bioplasm — 
Epiihelium and its Bioplasm — Mucus and its Bio- 
plasm — Movements of Bioplasm — Ongin of new 
Centres — Bioplasm must he nourished^- -How Pabit- 
him may he hrought near to the BiopJa,sm — Organs 
for Introducing Food — Distnhution of Nourishment 
— Rapid ' Growth of Bioplasm in the Adult and in 
Old Age — Rapid Growth of Bioplasm in Disease. 

In the present lectnre I propose to allude to the 
characters of bioplasm as far as they can be ascer- 
tained by low magnifying powers, and I shall allude to 
several points generally, which will be more particu- 
larly described in Lecture TV. It will be more con- 
venient to postpone the consideration in detail of the 
wonderfal phenomena of the bioplasm, until the 
student is acquainted with general facts more easily 
understood. Nevertheless those phenomena may be 
observed by any one well acquainted with the use of 
the higher powers of the microscope. They are of 
surpassing interest, although not to be explained by 
science, or accounted for by philosophy. I shall 
refer to a few simple textures containing bioplasm. 
If the student will place the structures alluded to 
under his microscope, he will be able to verify the 
few remarks that will be made in this place. 

81. Examples of bioplasm in tissue. A younff leaf 
and its bioplasm. — If a leaf bud be examined before 
any of the green colouring matter has been formed, the 
colourless bioplasm will be found occupying the 
cavities or Kttle spaces in the tissue of which the 
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mbryo leaf PonsiRts, The binplasm ia perfectly 
transparent and looks like pnre water. The cavi^ in 
which it lies has been termed a space or vaonole whiclk 
was sttpposed to be occupied by mere passiye fluid. 
But the colowlesE material is living bioplasm, and bo 
important that the walls of the spaces (cellar walls) 
conld not have been formed except by its agency. 

sx. Cartllase anA Its bioplasm. — In a piece of 
cartilage or gristle it is easy to see the little maSBes 
of transparent atmctnrelesH bioplasm, and distinguiali 
these from the firm cartilage material which inter- 
venes, and which has been formed by them. The 
atnicture of cartilage will be again referred to. 

S3. Eplthetlam and Its blDpInsm. — If a little of 
the soft matter be removed from the inside of the 
cheek, and examined nnder a ma^ifying power of 
two hundred diameters, it will be found to conaiet of 
nnmeroua little particles (elementary parts or cellaX 
every one of which contains in the central pta^t an 
oval mass of living matter, around which is a firmer 
material that has been formed by the bioplasm, 
and was deposited layer withiu layer. Often very 
distinct concentric rings may be seen, owing to thia 
mode of deposition. The younger the particles of 
epithelinm* the larger is the mass of soft coIohtIbbb 
living bioplasm ia proportion to the formed material 
of which the outer part consists, and which has 
oeaaed to manifest vital properties or powers. 

a*. IfucnH and its bioplasm,- — If a Uttle viscid 
mncns be coughed np and examined under the mi- 
croacope it will be found to be very transparent, and to 
exhibit streaky lines hero and there. At short dis- 
tajicea will be observed oval particles of transparent 

■ Bpitlieliiun, £rom iiri upon, and OaXXui Ui sprout, far it 
umbS to be supposed that epitlielium gren or sprouted from 
momlirBne, ^pitheliiuu roollj ia formed b; bioploBin which 

Smug from prcieiiflting bioplaem i (lie bioplasm existed bofom 
a meiabrnae and ilierefoia eouid not have sprang from it. 
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living matter or bioplasm, from which the mucus has 
been fom^ed. . These correspond with the masses of 
bioplasm of the cartilage and the epithelium, and the 
mucus with the formed material of these textures only. 
(See also §§ 79, 80, Lee. lY.) 

8&. MoTements of bioplasm. — The oval masses of 
bioplasm in the mucus, like those in the tissues before 
referred to are alive, but the bioplasm being free to 
move in a soft medium, the remarkable movements 
can be actually observed, and may be studied without 
difl&culty with the aid of a Yt^^ ^^ ^^ i^<5^ object 
glass, magnifying from six to seven hundred diameters 
as will be explained in Lecture IV. "No material 
can be made artificially, in which such movements as 
these can be produced. This power of movement is 
invariably possessed by bioplasm. The rootlets of the 
plant extend themselves into the soil, because the 
living matter at their extremities moves onwards 
from the point already reached. The tree grows 
upwards against gravity by virtue of the same living 
power of bioplasm. In every bud, portions of this 
living matter tend to move away from the spot where 
they were produced, and stretch upwards or onwards 
in advance. No tissue of any living animal could be 
formed unless the portions of bioplasm moved away 
from one another. Portions of the bioplasm move and 
place themselves beyond the point already gained. 
The above are vital movements. (See § 80.) 

86. Origin of new centres. — But besides these 
movements another phenomenon still more remarkable 
occurs in connection with bioplasm. In the very 
substance of the living matter itself, one or more 
spots make their appearance, arising as it were from 
within. They spring up and grow within the living 
matter. Absorbing nutrient material they grow and 
push outwards the bioplasm already existing. Again, 
new points of bioplasm may arise within these last. 
So that we may have two or three different centres of 
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growth, one within the other. The inmost of all ib 
the laet produced, and thia is often fnund to be 
endowed with powers or properties different from 
those maDifested by the bioplasm which preceded it, 
in whicb it was devoloped, whicb it ia to replace, and 
which perhaps is to be entirely destroyed in order 
that the last, the newly developed bioplasm, may 
flonrisb for a time, Mid then give place to new centres 
which in their turn will appear witbin it. These 
little spots are known as " nuclei. " The spot within 
the nucleus is the "nucleolus." (See § 85.) 

Sf. BloplnsfB ninfit be nonrliihcd. — Every kind of 
Uving' matter when it increMes is said to he nourished. 
In order that the act of nutrition may occur it ia 
neceasaiy that the material constitntinij the pabuhim 
or nutrient matter ebonld be brought very close to the 
Kving matter. A part of the latter then itioves 
tow^dfi the Jion-living pabulum. Bioplasm through- 
out its life tends to move away from its centre. Ite 
particles aeem to be impelled centrifiigBlly towarda 
any nutrient matter that may be near to it. Whether 
or not the non-living pabulum is taken up and con- 
verted into the living depends npon a number of 
eirctimstances which the living is utterly powerleaa 
to occasion, influence, control, or modify. But these 
external conditions being favourable and tbe pabulum 
being very near to tbe living matter, some of the 
latter is taken up by the living bioplasm, which oom- 
mxmicates to certain of the non-living constituenta its 
own particular properties or powers. Such esaentially 
is tJie phenomenon of tivtritiov, which is aniveraal in. 
the living world, and which in fact consists of the 
taking up of the non-living natter by living matter 
and its incorporation with it. The non-living is made 
to live by the agency of that which is already living. 
The process of nutrition of. an elementary part is 
more pnrticnlarly described in Lecture V. 

88. Bow pabulum may be brongbt near M the bio- 
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plami. — The manner in which the pabulum is brought 
into very close proximity to the bioplasm, or into actual 
contact with it is very diflPerent in different cases. In 
man and the higher animals this operation is provided 
for by a highly complex apparatus deserving the 
most attentive study. So important is this to the 
well-being of the individual that, should any part of 
its intricate structure be impaired or its action modi- 
fied in any great degree, serious derangement of the 
nutritive process results, and structural change of the 
most important kind in organs of the highest import- 
ance to the life of the complex being is occasioned- 
In the case of the simpler forms of life the pabulum 
is brought into the immediate vicinity of the bioplasm, 
so to say by accident. A breath of air, a drop of 
rain, may contain the pabulum which will provide for 
the free growth of some of the simplest organisms, 
which increase and multiply in so short a tima 

39. Orffans for ' introducing fooiL — In man and 
the higher animals most important oigans minister 
to the introduction of pabulum into the intestine 
where multitudes of bioplasm particles are ever ready 
to take it up and grow and multiply at its expense. 
The introduction of aliment is not suffered to depend 
upon our reason and though tfulness. If the demand 
for food be not duly satisfied, the sensation of hunger 
is experienced, and when this becomes intense, every 
other desire, every other interest is in abeyance until 
the demand for food has been satisfied. 

40. Distribution of nourishment. — The bioplasm 
having taken up the nutrient matter from the diges- 
tive tube undergoes change; a part of it dies, and 
some of its constituents, dissolved in water, pass into 
the blood which flows in channels close to it. The 
apparatus concerned in the dutrihution of the nutrient 
matter so dissolved to all parts of the body of man 
and the higher animals and plants, consists of tubes 
80 communicating that the contained fluid may tra- 
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verse them freely and retiim to the same point. This 
is circulation. In the higher animals and man these 
tnbes and certain organs connected with them, con- 
cerned in the propnlsion of the fluid, are comprised 
under the head of circulating orgoMs, and the fluid which 
continues to circulate in the vessels as long as life lasts 
is called the nutrient circulating fluid, or the hlood. 

The Heart. — The most important of these organs is 
the heart, which is a cavity, the walls of which are 
entirely composed of muscle, alternately becoming, 
contracted ai\d relaxed sixty or seventy times in 
a minute, as long as life lasts. When the muscular 
t;i8sue contracts, the cavity is much reduced v^ size, 
and part of its contents are forced out into a vessel 
coTitmuous with it. The cavity enlarges again during 
the relaxed state of the muscular walls, and then it 
receives fluid instead of expelling it. This hollow 
muscular heart is connected with different sets of 
tubes or vessels. From one set it receives blood 
which it drives into the other set of tubes. The part 
of the heart which receives is called the auricle or 
receiving cavity, and this opens into the ventricle 
or propelling cavity. When the latter contracts, the 
blood is not driven back into the auricle, because 
some valves between the two cavities are instantly 
closed, and the whole force of contraction is spent in 
driving the fluid onwards into the large vessel or 
artery. Now, in man's heart, there are two auricles 
and two ventricles. This double heart is necessary 
for driving the blood through the vessels of the body 
generally, and through those of the lungs. The 
right auricle receives the dark blood from the veins ; 
it then passes into the right ventricle, by which it is 
driven to the lungs, where it loses its dark colour 
from parting with carbonic acid, and acquires a 
bright red hue from gaining oxygen. After tra- 
versing the lungs, the blood is received by the left 
auricle from which it passes to the left ventricle. By 
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the contraction of this cavity, the blood is driven 
through the arteries of the system, and having tra- 
versed the minute ramifications or capillaries, it 
reaches the veins, and is at length poured into the 
right auricle, the point from which we first com- 
menced to trace the course of the circulation. 

But in all these highly complex operations a cardinal 
fact must not be lost sight of, viz., that bioplasm takes 
up the non-living pabulum and causes it to live, and 
that portions of this bioplasm, fi^m time to time, 
undergo change and die, becoming resolved into 
compounds which did not exist before. The food is not 
simply dissolved and caused to pass into the blood as 
would be inferred from the description usually given, 
but millions of masses of bioplasm live and grow, 
pass through certain stages, and die, yielding up the 
products of their death, to be taken up by other 
bioplasm-particles, situated in the walls of the vessels 
and in the blood itself. 

41. Rapid trrowth of bioplasm in the adult and in 
old agre. — ^Although therefore for the most part the 
bioplasm of the tissues of the adult changes very 
slowly (§ 28), there are parts of the body in every 
complex animal and in man which, even in extreme 
old age, contain bioplasm, which grows and changes 
as fast as it does in early life. In the absorption 
of the nutritious matter vast multitudes of little 
naked masses of bioplasm take up, appropriate, and 
change the constituents of the food. Thus these 
little masses grow. After having reached a certain 
size little offsets project from different parts of them, 
and from time to time become detached. It is in 
this manner that the masses multiply. 

42. Rapid growth of bioplasm in disease. — In 
disease the restrictions under which bioplasm grows 
in the tissues are in part removed, and growth takes 
place as rapidly as, or even more rapidly than it 
occurs in the case of the bioplasm of the embryo. 
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This is essentially what takes place in inflammation. 
The bioplasm takes up pabulum, and multiplies a 
hundred-fold. In the case of cancer, tubercle, and 
other "morbid growths,'* the bioplasm grows much 
faster than healthy bioplasm, and appropriates nu- 
trient pabulum more readily. 

48. Pas corpuscles. — It is through the increased 
growth and multiplication of normal bioplasm masses 
that the morbid "pus corpuscle'* results. Pus is 
living bioplasm which grows and increases rapidly. 
Pus may result from the rapid growth of one mass of 
bioplasm, and in twenty-four hours, if nutrient matter 
be freely supplied, from one mass of normal bioplasm 
thousands of masses of morbid bioplasm or pus may 
result. Every one of these grows, gives off diverticula, 
and so the process of multiplication proceeds. It is 
also by very rapid growth and multiplication of 
bioplasm that disease germs are produced. These 
minute particles of bioplasm formed in one individual 
may pass through the air and gain access to the blood 
of another, grow, and multiply there, producing an- 
other case of " disease." 

MiCBOSCOPICAL PbEPABATIONS ILLUSTEATINa LeCTIJEB II. 

No. of diameters 
magnified. 

1. Cartilage, common frog or newt, showing bioplasm 

and foimed matter . . . . . . . . 215 

2. Bioplasm and formed material, vegetable tissue . . 215 

3. Cells or elementary parts, cuticle, newt. Old cuticle 

on surface. Young cuticle beneath . . . . 215 

4. Cells or elementary parts of capsule of a seed . . 180 
6. Cells or elementary part« of growing seed. . . . 216 

6. Cuficle from the nose of the mole . . . . . . 216 

7. Fat cells with small masses of bioplasm, newt . . 215 

8. Bioplasm, growing fungus . . . . . . . . 215 

9. Bioplasm forming buds or offsets of growing tissue 

at a very early period of development. Man . . 216 

10. Bioplasm of fungus from a rotten apple . . . . 216 

11. Large masses of bioplasm, newt 215 
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LECTURE ni. 

The Ovy/m or Egg — Of Development — Interstitial Chan- 
nels — Vessels — Structures and Organs — Alimentary 
Canal — Glands for producing Solvent Fluids — The 
Blood for Nutrition — The Lungs for Respiration — 
The Liver for making Bile and Sugar, a/nd altering 
the Blood — The Kidneys for forming and separating 
Excrementitious Matter — Cutaneous Glands for Se- 
creting — Temporary Structures for use while the Per- 
manent Organs are being formed — Skeleton — The 
Nervous System — Tlie Muscular System — The 
Limbs — The Skin with Touch Organs — Tlie Tongue 
--The Nose— The Ear— Tlie Eye, 

44. The OTum or Egnr* — The contents of the bird's 
e^g are not directly converted into the tissnes of the 
chick, bnt probably more than nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousandths of the egg of the bird consist of 
pabulum upon which the developing embryo is to live. 
These constituents of the yolk, as well as the albumen 
or white of the egg, are taken up and changed by the 
minute speck of bioplasm which is the germ of the 
growing chick, just as food is taken up and appro- 
priated by other forms of living bioplasm (§ 40). 
As soon as vessels are developed, these substances 
are taken up by bioplasm, just as pabulum from 
the intestinal canal in after li(e, and converted into 
blood. From this blood the various substances out 
of which the tissues are formed are taken. The won- 
derful growing point or {?pot which though so minute 
is the most important part of the egg, can always be 
seen if the egg be placed on its side and a portion of 
the uppermost part of the shell be carefully removed. 
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There is a white circnlar area, a little more than the 
eighth of an inch in diameter, which from being sur- 
rounded by the lightest part of the yolk, is always 
uppermost as the egg lies. In the centre of this is the 
minute mass of bioplasm which is the parent of all 
those from which the tissues are subsequently formed. 
Now in batrachia (frogs, newts, &c.) and fishes the 
part of the ovum which corresponds to the great bulk 
of the egg or the food yolk of the bird is very small, 
because the pabulum required during development is 
principally derived from the surrounding fluid, which 
is filtered by passing through a most delicate fibrQ- 
lated tissue, which surrounds the ovum.* In mam- 
malia the ovum is very minute, aiid consists almost 
entirely of bioplasm, which takes part in the formation 
of the germ. Its nutrient matter is supplied from 
a soft spongy tissue of the mother, specially formed 
for it. In tins it is embedded. It imbibes its pabu- 
lum during the early period of its existence. As it 
grows it derives the substances to nourish it from the 
mother's blood (§ 58). The germ is not in any 
way dependent upon nutrient matter formed with it 
or soon after it, and inclosed with it in a confined space, 
as in the case of the eggs of birds, and also in those of 
the snake, tortoise, and many other members of the 
reptilia. The mammalian germ is in fact entirely and 
solely dependent upon the maternal organism for its 
nutrition. Moreover the eggs of most reptiles and 
some birds are hatched altogether without the assist- 
ance of the mother, and in few cases is this a necessary 
condition of development. The developmental changes 
proceed quite as regularly and as perfectly when the 
egg is exposed to artificial heat as when it is incu- 

* This looks like the white or albumen of the bird's egg, but 
it is not albuminous, and consists of very delicate tissue, the 
meshes of which are occupied by water. It Ls a structure very 
like the vitreous humour of the eye. 
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bated by the animal beat developed by tbe maternal 
organism. 

4&. Of development. — ^At first, however, in all 
cases the minute particle of simple stmctureless bio- 
plasm (§ 11), out of which a complex organism is 
evolved, gets its nourishment direct from the matter 
which surrounds it, whether this is enclosed with 
it from the first in a firm shell or supplied to it as 
required from the blood of the mother. The fit and 
proper substances are selected by the living matter 
which moves towards them (§ 3/), takes them into 
itself, and converts these into more living matter like 
itself. Thus the primary living mass, fix)m which 
springs every succeeding bioplast that takes part in 
the formation of the entire being, increases in size. It 
divides into two or more, and these grow and divide 
and subdivide until multitudes result. But as the 
collection of bioplasts becomes larger by subdivision 
and growth, it is obvious that the component bio- 
plasts must be separated from the nutrient food by 
very unequal distances. Without some special pro- 
vision this would involve unequal nutrition. The 
bioplasts upon the outer part or surface being in 
actual contact with the food, would grow quickly, 
whilst those towards the centre of the mass would 
increase very slowly, and would cease to grow at all 
in consequence of little or no nutrient material reach- 
ing them. They would be starved and die. Such a 
state of irregular growth does actually occur in the 
case of certain morbid (cancerous) structures. Owing 
to the circumstance of the irregular distribution of 
nutriment, in one part growth is most rapid, while 
in another situation the tissue actually dies frx)m 
starvation, and is often invaded and consumed by 
new growth. In a very small space we may find in 
such a texture, 1, young actively growing matter; 
2, frilly formed tissue; 3, decaying teictnre; and, 
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the maintenance of tie life of the new being under 
the greatly altered conditions of existence, 

40. eiandB fur produirliiK solTcnt flnlds. — In this 
digestive tnbe or cavity the undissolved food mnst be 
acted upon, so that it may be dissolved in water. The 
solution thus prepared is to be token np or absorbed 
by the blood. Varioos secreting glands are therefore 
developed in connection with the digestive tube. 
These select certain materials from the blood com.- 
mon to the whole body, and convert them into 
flnids having very special and peculiar properties 
and endowments, which when fally formed pase 
away from the gland, being condncted by a tube 
or dnct to different parts of the canal, where they 
become miaed with the food and exert their peculiar 
influence. Such are the salivary glande of the month, 
the atomaeh glands, the intestinal glands, the Uvee, the 
pa/TKireas, and several others connected with the in- 
testine which need not be particnlariaed now — eacli 
taking part in a particular but veiy diSerent ope- 
ration. The saliva has the property of changing 
starch into sugar, and in a few seconds. The gastric 
jnice dissolves meat and all forms of fibrin and co- 
agulated albumen. The pancreas and the liver have 
to do with the digestion of fatty matter, and the 
secretions of the intestinal glands exert yet different' 
actioua. TVom the digestive tube nutrient matter is 
taken np by masses of bioplasm, and by these passed 
on, as it were, to blood-vessels, as has been already 
stated in § 40. The newly introduced pabnlnm ia 
converted into blood by bioplasm, and tliis blood ia 
driven through the minute vessels (capillaries) in 
every part of the body. Through the walla of the 
capillaries, fluid transndes, which is taken up by the 
bioplasm of the several tisanes lying outside the vas- 
cular canals. In a similar manner it is probable that 
the bioplasm in the walls of the vessels and the bio- 
plasm m the blood ' take up the matters resulting 
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from the disintegration of tissues and petnm them in 
a modified form to the blood. 

50. The Blood. — The blood is the fluid from which 
the material constituting all the tissues of the body 
is derived. It exists at a very early period of develop- 
ment, before the tissues exhibit their structural 
character or special properties. The food we take is 
not directly converted into tissue, but into blood. 
Neither are the substances resulting from the breaking 
down of tissues at once converted into the materials 
which are excreted from the body by the lungs, liver, 
kidneys, skin, and intestines, but into blood. The 
order of change therefore may be represented thus 
1. food; 2. blood; 3. tissue; 4. products of decay ; 
6, blood ; 6. excreted matter. But if we take more 
food than our body requires, the excess, after having 
been converted into blood, is excreted without being 
first converted into tissue. This excess is not only 
useless, but its excretion may overtax our organs and 
damage them very seriously, particularly if they are 
not of large size and in thoroughly good order. Ex- 
cess of food is not unfrequently in this way the cause 
of derangement of certain important organs, particu- 
larly the liver and kidneys, and may occasion early 
death. The blood is being continually renovated by 
the conversion of food into it. The food does not 
pass directly into the blood-vessels, but certain of its 
constituents are selected and absorbed by the living 
matter of the walls of the blood-vessels, and by that 
of the blood itself In this way the food is changed 
and converted before it becomes blood. 

SI. Bioplagm of the Blood.— The blood is not a 
mere solution of food matter, but contains many 
living particles in suspension, which circulate with 
it, and grow and multiply, and arrive at matu- 
rity and die, becoming resolved into matters which 
are dissolved in the Hquid which permeates the walls 
of the vessels, and is appHed to the nutrition of the 
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the nmintenance of tbe life of the new being under 
the greatly altered conditions of eiisteuce. 

49. Glands for producing BUlvent flalda. — la this 

digestive tube or cavity the undissolved food mtiat be 
acted upon, so that it may be dissolved in water. The 
solntioii thns prepared is to he taken ap or absorbed 
by the blood. Varions secreting glands are therefore 
developed in connection with the digestive tnbe. 
These select certain nmt«ria]B from the blood com- 
mon to the whole body, and convert them into 
flnids having veiy special and pecnhar properties 
and endowments, which when fully formed pass 
away fivDm the gland, being conducted by a tube 
or duct to different pai-ts of the canal, where they 
become mixed with the food and exert their pecuHar 
influence. Such are the salivary glands of the mouth, 
the stomach glaiids, the inteaf^iai glands, the Iwer, the 
pancreas, and several others connected with the in- 
testine which need not be particularised now — eacl|. 
taking part in a particular but veiy different ope- 
ration. The saliva has the property of changing 
Btarch into sugar, and in a few seconds. The gastric 
juice dissolves meat and aU forms of fibrin and co- 
agnlated albumen. The pancreas and the liver have 
to do with the digestion of fatty matter, and the 
secretions of the intestinal glands exert j-et different 
actions. From the digestive tube nutrient matter is 
taken up by masses of bioplasm, and by tbese passed 
on, as it were, to blood- vessels, as has been already 
stated in § 40. The newly introduced pabulum is 
converted into blood by bioplasm, and this blood is 
driven through the minnte vessels (capillaries) in 
every part of the body. Through the walls of the 
capiUaries, fluid transudes, which is taken np by the 
bioplasm of the several tissues lying outside the vas- 
cular canals. In a similar manner it is probable that 
the bioplasm in the walls of the vessels and the bio- 
plasm m the blood take op the matters resulting 
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from the disintegration of tissues and return them in 
a modified form to the blood. 

50. The Blood. — The blood is the fluid from which 
the material constituting all the tissues of the body 
is derived. It exists at a very early period of develop- 
ment, before the tissues exhibit their structural 
character or special properties. The food we take is 
not directly converted into tissue, but into blood. 
Neither are the substances resulting from the breaking 
down of tissues at once converted into the materials 
which are excreted from the body by the lungs, Hver, 
kidneys, skin, and intestines, but into Wood. The 
order of change therefore may be represented thus 
1. food; 2. blood; 3. tissue; 4. products of decay ; 
6. blood ; 6. excreted matter. But if we take more 
food than our body requires, the excess, after having 
been converted into blood, is excreted without being 
first converted into tissue. This excess is not only 
useless, but its excretion may overtax our organs and 
damage them very seriously, particularly if they are 
not of large size and in thoroughly good order. Ex- 
cess of food is not tmfrequently in this way the cause 
of derangement of certain important organs, particu- 
larly the liver and kidneys, and may occasion early 
death. The blood is being continually renovated by 
the conversion of food into it. The food does not 
pass directly into the blood-vessels, but certain of its 
constituents are selected and absorbed by the hving 
matter of the walls of the blood-vessels, and by that 
of the blood itself. In this way the food is changed 
and converted before it becomes blood. 

&1. Bioplasm of the Blood. — The blood is not a 
mere solution of food matter, but contains many 
living particles in suspension, which circulate with 
it, and grow and multiply, and arrive at matu- 
rity and die, becoming resolved into matters which 
are dissolved in the liquid which permeates the walls 
of the vessels, and is applied to the nutrition of the 
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growing tiasnes. The living particles of the blood 
vary greatly in size and number, according to the 
qnantitj and natnre of the food, and a number of 
cironmstancea. There eiiats suspended in the fluid 
portion of the blood, mnltitadea of living particles, so 
minute that they cannot be seen by ordinary magni- 
iying powers. These play a highly important part in 
tie phenomena of the body. I described these minute 
particles of bioplasm in 1863.* 

BX. Ked Blood Corpuscles.' — Besides the partides of 
living matter, the blood of all vertebrate miiTnn,l n 
contains multitudes of small, soft, semi-solid particles 
of a red colour, which give to blood its charaoteriHtio 
appearance. In health, in warm-blooded vertebrata, 
tnesB are very numerous, and are known as the red 
hlood corptmoles. The fluid in which these little cor- 

Susolea are suspended ia by them, as it were much 
ivided, a small portion being smeared over each indi- 
vidual red blood corpuscle. As these are keptbythe 
propelling power of the heart in continnal motion, the 
equable composition of the blood is maintained, aod 
a small quantity of the fluid portion is smeared upon 
the wall of the vessel, and upon the bioplasm of the 
c&pillaiy which projects into the cavity, as the red 
blood corpuscles one after the other are driven into 
contact with it. So perfect are these arrangements 
in their worlcing, that irregularities in the distribn- 
fcion of the fluid are corrected or compensated while 
there exists also provision for ensuring that the 
general composition of the blood shall remain con- 
atant, in spite of its undergoing most important 
changes in every part of its course. 

S3. Uver for niaklns Bile and Bltcrtng tbe Blood. 
— The liver, unlike the other important secreting 
organs developed in the embryo, attains functional im- 
portance at a very early period of life. Long before 
■ "On tbe Oenninal or Living Kattfr of tho Blood." TresB. 
Uic. Sdo., Dec. S, 1B63. 
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birth, and long before most of the important tissues 
of the body exhibit their characteristic structure, 
some time before the intestine into which the secre- 
tion of the gland is poured, is fully formed, the Hver 
not only possesses the structure it exhibits perma- 
nently, but it performs its work, and probably in 
much the same way as during later periods, when the 
conditions under which life is carried on are so very 
different from what they are during development, in 
short, the Hver seems to be formed as a permanent 
organ almost from the very first, and ftdfils two very 
important functions. By its agency, certain matters 
are separated from the blood, and converted into 
two distinct classes of substances, one of which is re- 
turned to the blood soon after its production, while 
the other is carried away from the gland and poured 
into the intestine. The material formed by the Hver 
and returned to the blood is sugar ^ and that which is 
carried to the intestine is hile^ of which part seems to 
be effete, and at last escapes from the bowel, while 
part is re-absorbed in an altered state by the intestinal 
capillaries, and mixed with the blood. 

&4. Ijunins for respiration. — In another part of the 
developing being organs are formed which are des- 
tined to effect, without a moment's interruption, 
most important changes in the blood, from the 
instant after birth until death. These organs are 
the hmgs^ and as the blood traverses the capillaries 
it takes up oxygen and gives off carbonic acid and 
other constituents. 

&&. The Kidneys for secretins* — The Jddneys con- 
tain bioplasm which selects various matters from 
the blood. It undergoes change, and becomes re- 
solved into certain constituents, which pass away from 
the body altogether. These glands attain their perfect 
form slowly, and are preceded by temporary organs. 

&6. Cutaneous glands. — Glands are also found in 
connection with the skin, whose office it is to 
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remove from the blood certain deleterionB matters,, 
and discharge them in the form of perspiration and. 
aebaceona oily matter. 

51. TtaCBc orEans (brtfae moHt part Inactive dnrlnc 
embrronle Ule. — But to the embryo, with the exception 
of the liver, the above organs are compHratively HBelasB. 
They are being formed for work, bat are as yet in- 
capable of work. Nevertheless, the work that will ia. 
the future be discharged by thera raust be performej. 
somehow. Food m.nst be introduced thongli thB 
digestive organs cannot be nsed, oxygen mast pass. 
info, and carbonic acid out of, the blood, thonph tho 
lungs cannot act ; and various deleterious ezcre- 
mentitious materials must be got rid of, though th» 
glands being formed for this special purpose are 
inoperative. 

S8. Temporarr srsaiin.— There is an arrangement 
specially to fulfil these duties foi' the time. Various 
temporary strnctureB which are discarded at birth, 
or are gradually destroyed and removed after birthy 
perform, and in a most perfect manner, the highly 
easential operations which are afterwards carried ont 
in a very different way. From the blood of tha 
mother is taken the nutrient matter from which th« 
blood found in the vessels of the growing embryo is 
prepared, and into the maternal blood some of tha 
products of. decay are discharged. It likewise gives 
oxygen to the embryo's nutrient fluid, and receives 
from it carbonic acid, which is nltimatoly excreted, 
by the maternal respiratory apparatus. 

BB, Tbe SheletoD. — The firm internal bony skeleton, 
oharacteriBtic of all vertebrate animals, and which 
supports all the other tissues of the body, is developed 
at a time when no sncb support is required. When 
the skeleton is first formed, it is as soft as the soft 
tiflsnea, and it only gradually acquires firmness as the ' 
form of the several bones manifests itself. In the soft 
fltate it is quite nselesa for the purposes for whioh 
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it is required, and a further important change is 
necessary. The soft transparent tissue, of which it 
is in great part composed, becomes infiltrated with 
earthy matter, consisting principally of phosphate of 
lime and magnesia, and this process continues in 
progress even until after the animal has attained its 
perfect form. But the bmie^ which is first produced, 
is only a temporary structure, and far too weak and 
brittle for the requirements ; for, besides hardness, 
bone must possess elasticity in some degree, so that 
it may stand a sudden blow without breaking. The 
whole of the bone first formed is, in fact, removed, 
and gradually replaced by a firmer, harder, much 
stronger, and more elastic and more permanent 
tissue, very different in structure fix)m that which 
preceded it. But this more perfect type of bone 
tissue could not have been developed at the first. 
Its production involved a number of preliminary 
changes useless to the economy until the whole series 
was fully completed. Nor from the structural cha- 
racters of the early tissue would it have been possible 
to premise the structure assumed by the permanent 
bone. Here, as in so many other cases, we see highly 
elaborate and complex structure anticipated, as it 
were, at a time when its actual production would 
have been impossible. It is therefore certain, that 
the most thorough knowledge of the properties of the 
matter of a living being would not enable us to form 
any conception of the form the tissues were ultimately 
to take, or the office they were to discharge. 

60. Nerrous tissues. — The nervous tissue is de- 
veloped pari passu with many other textures of the 
body. And of all the tissues it undergoes the most 
remarkable progressive changes. The relation of 
some of the most important parts of the nervous 
system is being continually altered, and yet without 
any derangement of function in any portion of it. 
Nerve tissue comes into very close relationship with 
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manj other textures, and rencheB the atmost conBnea 
of the system. Its gtractnre is elaborate, and its - 
■work in some easea never ceaaes for a moment as 
long as life lasts. Unlito every other tissue i 
body, the nervoTiH tisane eshibita iininterrupted con- 
tinuity of texture. There ie not a, thread in any pari , 
of the nervons eyatem the tissue of which ia not con- 
nected with the nerve tissue of other parts, — which is 
quite disjoined from other threads and nerve matter. 

01. The maBcui>r tiBBue is to be detei^ted at a YeiT~ 
early period, and two different kinds of tissue hHrvinv ' 
contractile property can be distinguished in man and 
the higher animals. The movements of one being 
under control ^of the will, through the interren* 
tion of nerve tissue is termed voluntary musele, tba 
otber, althongh equally under nervous control, ia not 
directly influenced by the will, and indeed contract* 
without our being conaoiona. Thia ia called organic 
or inToIuntary muscle. Such a division is, howeYer, 
not atrictly accurate, and it ia better to speak of these 
two kinds of muscular tissue respectively aa the striped 
or transvurgehj striated 'nmxcle and the winiripeA 
mmfScle. Although examples of the first are nanall^ 
under voluntary control, and therefore properly termed 
voluntary muscle, instances are not wanting of striped 
or transversely striated muacle which is not under 
the influence of the will. At an early period of de- 
velopment the striped muscle reaembles the non- . 
striated in general appearancea as will be described 
when muscular tissue comes under consideration. 

6x. The Bkin. — As would be auppoaed, a texture 
composed of m many different tissues as the akin 
and performing so many important fiinotiona, acquires 
its perfect development but slowly. Connected with 
the cutaneous system are nails, hairs, and in many of 
the lower animals homy structures. The glands for 
the secretion of the sweat open upon the surface of tho 
skin, and the sebaceous glands secreting oily matter 
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near the month of the follicle in which the hair is 
lodged. Lastly, in some parts of the skin, par- 
ticularly the tips of the fingers, the lips, and the tip of 
the tongae, a beantifnll j delicate apparatus connected 
with the sense of touch is formed. 

•S. Mucans ■Mmbnuie. — Closely allied to the skin 
in structure, and indeed continuous with it, is a sort 
of internal skin called mucous membrane, which lines 
the digestive apparatus from one end to the other, 
and also the respiratory organs. The mncous mem- 
brane is modified in structure in every part of its 
course according to the offices it has to discharge. 
In some situations the surface is hard and even 
homy, while in others it is soft like velvet. Almost 
dry and rigid in some places, in others consisting of 
glands packed closely together and constantly secret- 
ing an enormous quantity of fluid. Again, instead 
of being a secreting sur^u^, a considerable extent 
is modified to form a highly efficient absorbing 
apparatus. 

Besides the many tissues and organs already 
enumerated, several very highly elaborate structures 
are gradually formed wMch cannot come into use at 
all until after birth. The development of these con- 
tinues to advance for some time, and not only is it 
doubtftd if they attain their most perfect condition 
before the adult period of life is reached, but it is 
certain that some of them continue to improve for 
many years afterwards. 

64. Orsui of smelL — The organ of smeU is in its 
structure much simpler than the other organs of 
special sense, but the arrangement of the nervous 
apparatus is very beautiftil. The nerves come quite 
to the surface, and it is probable that odoriferous par- 
ticles come into actual contact with nerve tissue. The 
olfactory mucous membrane in very young animals 
is a tissue in which the ultimate ramifications of nerve 
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fibres and their relation to other tissne elements may 
be studied with snccess. 

6&. Orsui of taste. — The tongue is a highly com- 
plex organ ; not only is it exceedingly sensitive as an 
organ of totcch and taste, but the muscles, of which the 
substance of the tongue is entirely composed, are re- 
markable for the delicacy and perfection of their move- 
ments, and for the wonderfully rapid and varied con- 
tractions executed by them, which are purely volun- 
tary. The movements of the tongue so immediately 
respond to the will that they almost seem to represent 
the undulations of the mind. By its changes in form, at 
the same time that a current of air is made to traverse 
the vocal organ, by the action of other muscles, whose 
contractions are harmonised with the lingual move- 
ments, not only may ideas be expressed in words and 
rendered evident to others almost as fast as they are 
formed, but the sounds may be so accentuated as to 
convey to the understanding of others far more than 
is indicated by the mere words themselves. 

66. Orgran of hearlngr* — The ear is developed at 
the time of birth, but it continues to improve even for 
many years afterwards. Its structure is most elabo- 
rate, and the arrangement of every part is such that 
it is not possible to explain its construction by any 
known laws. To attribute the formation of so com- 
plex an organ, consisting of so many elaborate, inter- 
dependent, and mutually adapted parts to evolution 
is mere trifling with words. A few years ago it 
would have been said that its development was due to 
the gradual differentiation of the originally homo- 
geneous — but such phrases are sad examples of what 
by worldly-minded persons would be termed imposi- 
tion. Statements of this kind would certainly justify 
the inference of clever, if ungenerous critics, that the 
authorities who employ them must have a supreme 
contempt for the people whom they profess to be 
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very anxions to teach, but whom they are really 
trying to astonish only. 

OV* Orsan of sisht. — The eye, the resnlt of a long 
series of the most marvellons developmental changes, 
at last appears an organ, the mere stmctnre of the 
nervous part of which has not even yet been thoroughly 
elucidated. There is not a portion of the eye that 
will not excite admiration on the part of the student 
who investigates it. The adaptation of every struc- 
ture to the work it will have to perform is most 
remarkable, and when we consider that this organ, use- 
less without light and formed for light, was produced 
in utter darkness, it is difficult indeed to understand 
how anyone can venture to adopt the belief that the 
various arrangements of tissues are due to the opera- 
tion of external circumstances, and the properties of 
the mere matter of the body. From the very first the 
perfect form the organ was to assume must, as it were, 
have been determined and foreseen. To say that the 
fully formed eye existed potentially in the masses of 
bioplasm, from which its tissues were formed, neither 
indicates scientific knowledge, nor a love of accuracy, 
nor candour. The very matter was absent, out of 
which these tissues were to be formed, and yet their 
formation was prepared for, and, as it were, antici- 
pated from the very first. All the early and most im- 
portant changes in the development of an eye cannot 
be attributed to the operation of any external condi- 
tions whatever. They must be due to forces or powers 
acting from within, and influencing the matter con- 
stituting the bioplasm at the time, and these forces 
and powers exhibit nothing whatever in common with 
any known forces, properties, or powers of non-living 
matter. 

Mr. Darwin remarks that the telescope " has been 
perfected by the long-continued efPorts of the highest 
human intellect " ; and, he says, we " naturally infer (\) 
that the eye has been formed by a somewhat anala- 
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gons process." Bntnataral inferences and analogical 
arguinents of this kind do not forward natural know- 
ledge. The perfection of an optical inatmment by 
eiperiments conducted by man in daylight snrdy 
throws marvelloualy little light upon the qneatiou of 
the formation of an eye in darkneas, altogether 
without man's agency. 

We have seen that, as development proceeds, the 
original masH of simple living matter gives riae, ty 
growth and anbdivision, to multitudes of deseendanta, 
which succeed one another in regular order until at 
last a number of bioplasts result, which take part in 
the formation of tissues differing remarkably from 
one another in properties, and organs which per- 
form very different kinds of work, duty, or ftinction. 
But all the different tissues and organs are supplied 
by vessels and all nourished by the same blood. By 
the agency of bioplasm, however, very different sub- 
stances are produced, altLough the elements of all are 
derived from the same blood. Thus, mliva, gagtrio 
JTiice, bile, and urine bave very few properties in 
common ; they are secretions, having very different 
chemical composition and properties, and perform 
very different oflces. Yet they are all formed from. 
the blood by different kinds of living matter. It is 
very remarkable that all these bioplasts which have 
Testtlted by descent from the same original mass should 
possess endowments as different from those of the 
original parents of them, ail as they are from one 
another. 

No adequate e:cplanation has ever been given of 
this fact. It will be found upon examination that all 
the explanations that have been offered only amount 
to statements of the fact itself in a somewhat round- 
about way. Nor can the formation of tissue be ade- 
qnately accounted for. Form and strncture result 
m)m the formless and strnctnreleas, but to attribute 
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such phenomena to what has been called ** diffe- 
rentiation," is simply degrading science. We are 
quite ignorant of the exact nature of the changes that 
occur, bnt we do know that the bioplasm lives, and that 
the tissae formed by it does not live. We shall see that 
the distinction between the matter which is actually 
living and that which is not living is a cardinal fact 
of very great importance. This indeed appears to 
me to form the very starting point of physiology. 
Without recognising the fistinction between the 
living and the non-living, all discussion concerning 
the phenomena of Hving beings will only lead to 
vague and contradictory conclusions, and the use of 
tenns and phrases which perplex the student instead 
of helping him to learn. 
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LECTURE lY. 

Process of Investigation — Microscopic Characters of 
Bioplasm — Mode of Growth of Bioplasm of a simple 
Vegetable Tissue— 8uga/r Fungus — Bioplasm of 
Animal Tissue — Extremity of Tuft of Placenta — 
Bioplasm of Hai/r — Bioplasm of Amoeba — Bioplasm 
of Mucus — Movement of Bioplasm — Irritability and 
Contractility — " Molecular Machinery ' ' — Bioplasm 
constituting new Centres, or Nuclei and Nucleoli — 
Production of Formed Material — Structure of a 
Spore of Mildew — Growth — How is the new Matter 
added 9 — Importance of the Changes. 

68/ Process of InTestlsatlon. — In order to dis- 
tingnisli the invariably transparent living matter or 
bioplasm from the frequently transparent formed 
material, it is necessary to pursue a particular method 
of investigation, which I have fully described else- 
where.* The value of this process depends upon the 
fact that all bioplasm is coloured red by an ammoniacal 
solution of carmine, while all formed material, not- 
withstanding it has been traversed by the alkaline 
coloured fluid, remains perfectly colourless. In prac- 
tice, certain precautions are necessary, and the density 
and composition of the colouring fluid must be 
slightly varied in special cases. But it is necessary 
that I should state distinctly that, if the process be 
properly conducted, eve7'y kind of living or germinal 
matter or bioplasm receives and fixes the colour, while 
no kind of formed material knoivn is stained under the 
same circumstances. I shall have to direct attention 
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to the fact, that the proportion of bioplasm in the 
same tissue varies at different ages, and that in many 
different forms of disease the morbid change essen- 
tially depends npon a considerable increase in the 
amount of bioplasm. These facts are most positively 
demonstrated in specimens prepared according to the 
method described. Moreover, I shall, by the aid of 
this mode of investigation, be able to show where the 
bioplasm ceases and the formed material commences, 
and in some instances, to distinguish which part of a 
mass of bioplasm was first and which last formed. The 
action of the carmine fluid upon the bioplasm is well 
illustrated by a well -prepared specimen of cartilage 
of the frog or newt. The cartilage tissue, matrix, or 
farmed material is left perfectly colourless, and 
although it consists of a firm, and not very per- 
meable material, it has been freely traversed by 
the carmine fluid. The rapidity with which a com- 
paratively thick layer of the formed material may 
be traversed by the dark red solution is very remark- 
able. To illustrate this fact, a few cells may be 
taken from the liver of a mouse recently killed. The 
carmine fluid may be allowed just to pass over the 
cells, and the excess at once washed away with a 
little weak glycerine. The whole operation can be 
performed in less than half a minute, and yet the 
bioplasm of every cell, in this case called the nucleus, 
will be coloured bright red, while the outer formed part 
will be left colourless and unchanged. The formed 
material in this instance consists of a thick layer of soft 
matter, which, however, has been freely traversed in 
the course of a few seconds by a fluid which contains 
glycerine, and is of higher specific gravity than 
blood-serum.* This enables us to form some idea of 

* The fluid which I use in the preparation of my specimens 
has the following composition : — Carmine, 10 grains ; strong 
liquor ammonia, i drachm ; rectified spirit, ^ ounce ; Price's 
glycerine, 2 ounces; distilled water, 2 ounces. The carmine 



the great rapidity with which nntrieat fluid paBaea 
through the tissue or formed material towards the 
bioplasm ov living matter of the cell or elemeutary 
part during life. Even the firm ajid resisting matrix 
of cartilage ia readily permeated by the carmine 
fluid without being stained in the slightest degree, 
■while the maases of bioplasm, are deeply tinged, 

69. Colour not due to mere tintlns. — The eflect 
produced ia very different from tho mere tinting 
which results fium soaking tissues or other bodies in 
coloured fluids. The staiuing of the bioplasm depends 
upon altogether difi'erent circumstances, and fi-om it 
we learn highly important facta. Of course every 
kind of matter may be tinted, — rag, paper, wood, 
silk, bone, teeth, shell, and almost every formed 
matter in nature may be coloured bright red by being 
soaked in certain coloured fluids. As formed material 
of any kind can thus be dyed, eom.e observers with- 
out paying the least attention to the obaervationa 
which hare been made, Emd without even looking at ' 
the specimeuB and drawings with which my investi- 
gationa have been illustrated, have haafcily inferred 
that by carelesaly steeping tissues in varioua colour- 
ing fluids, all the advantages afibrded by the uoe of 
an ammoniacal solution of carmine can be gained. 
I cannot discuss the matter in this place, and shall 
content myself with directing attention to the evi- 
dence adduced. The ridiculous objections that have 
been advanced even by persons in positions of autho- 
rity may be replied to by specimens anyone can malce 
for himself with a little trouble, and by the confirma- 
tory researches of observers who have not already com- 
mitted themselves to doctrines concerning the natare 
of the phenomena of living beings which ore incom- 
may be increaBed to 15 grunelf itis debited to itain eoft tiSHasB 
very qnickly. Id gome c^eB it ia uececeiir; to odd a little water, 
and in others more alcohol must be added ia order to make the 
wlalion permeate the tiBBue ireely. 
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patible with well-anthenticated facts of nature, and 
calcnlated only to mislead. 

*J%, Microscopic characters of Bioplasm. — The 

characters of bioplasm may be studied in the lowest 
organisms in existence and in plants, as well as in 
man and the higher animals. Being so very trans- 
parent and often embedded in dark and more or less 
opaqne tissue, bioplasm has' often been overlooked 
and has been mistaken for mere passive fluid occupy- 
ing a 8paM or vacuole in the tissue. We shall have 
many opportunities of studying it, but it may be well 
to repeat that bioplasm or living matter is, as far as 
can be ascertained by examination with the highest 
powers, perfectly structureless. It exhibits the same 
characters at every period of existence, and in every 
living organism. 

%\. Bioplasm of sugar fantrus. — The bioplasm of 
the thallus of the growing sugar fungus exists in 
considerable quantity, and is well adapted for exami- 
nation. It may be found in abundance in mouldy 
jam, and it may be stained without much difficulty. 
The growing extremity of the branch is rounded, and 
here the process of growth is going on with great 
activity ; new Hving pabulum is being converted into 
living bioplasm with great rapidity. When the ope- 
ration of staining has been conducted successfully, 
these growing extremities will be found to be much 
more deeply stained than the rest of the bioplasm. 

92. Bioplasm of tuft of placenta. — ^A correspond- 
ing fact may be demonstrated if one of the little tufts 
of the placenta (a temporary organ of the embryo by 
which the nutrient matter is separated from the 
maternal blood, and which also effects the necessary 
changes as regards oxygen and carbonic acid) is sub- 
mitted to examination. At the extreme end of each 
tuft is a collection of bioplasts which is intensely 
stained by the carmine fluid. Behind this, and 
growing towards it, is the vascular loop ; but as the 
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tufts grow, the mass of formless, stmctureless bio- 
plasm at tlie end of each moves onwards, the vessels 
being developed in its rear. This formless living 
matter moves forwards, bmrowing, as it were, into 
the nutrient pabulum, some of which it takes up as 
it moves on. It is not pushed from behind, but it 
moves forwards of its own accord. In a similar man- 
ner the advancing fungus bores its way into the 
material upon which it feeds, and the root filament 
insinuates itself into interstices between the particles 
of the soil, where it finds the pabulum for its nutri- 
tion. 

93. Bioplasm of the hair. — In the hair the bioplasm 
grows and multiplies at the base or bulb, pushing the 
firm and already formed tissue before it. The bio- 
plasm of the root of a plant increases at the extremity 
of a filament which it spins off*, as it were, behind it ; 
in the case of the hair, on the other hand, the tissue 
already formed is pushed on by the production of new 
texture in its rear. The extremity of the hair is its 
oldest part, and nearest to its root is the tissue 
which was most recently formed from pabulum 
absorbed from the blood. 

14. Vital power. — But whether bioplasm moves on 
in its entirety, or, advancing from a fixed point, forms 
a filament, a tube, or other structure which accumu- 
lates behind it, or remains stationary itself, while the 
products of formation are forced onwards in one 
direction, or outwards in all, the nature of the force 
exerted is the same, and due to the marvellous power 
which one part of a living mass possesses of moving in 
advance of other portions of the same, as may he actualli/ 
seen to occur in the httmhle amoeba, in the mucus (yr in 
the white hlood-corpitscle from mans organism, as well 
as in the pns-corpuscle forined in disease. 

1ft. Amceba. — Among the simplest living things 
known to us are the amoebee, which might be almost 
described as animate masses of perfectly transparent 
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moYicg matter. Amoebce can be obtained for exami. 
nation by placing a small fragment of animal or vege- 
table matter in a little water in a wine-glass, and 
leaving it in the light part of a warm room for a 
few days. I have found it convenient to introduce 
a few filaments of cotton wool into the water. The 
amoebsB collect amongst the fibres, which prevent them 
from being crushed by the pressure of the thin glass 
cover. The delicate material of which these simple 
creatures are composed exhibits no indications of 
actual structure, although it is darker and more 
granular in some parts than in others. 

90. Bioplasm In dlflnerent organs and tissues. — The 
bioplasm of all organisms, and of the tissues and 
organs of each organism, exhibits precisely the same 
characters. It lives, and grows, and forms in the 
same way, although the conditions under which the 
phenomena of life, growth, and formation are carried 
on difier very much in respect of different kinds of 
living matter. A temperature at which one kind will 
live and grow actively will be fatal to many other 
kinds. So, too, as regards pabulum — substances 
which are appropriated by one form of bioplasm will 
act as a poison to another. But the way in which 
the bioplasm moves, divides and subdivides, grows, 
and undergoes conversion into tissue, is the same in 
all. Many remarkable differences in the structure, 
properties, action, and character of the things that 
are formed are associated with close similarity, if not 
actual identity, of composition of the matter that 
forms them. These differences cannot, therefore, be 
attributed to the properties of the elements, to physical 
forces, chemical affinities, or to characters which we 
can ascertain or estimate by physical examination, but 
they must be referred to a difference in ^ow;er which is 
inherited from pre-existing bioplasm, which we can- 
not isolate, but which it would be q^uite unreasonable 
to ignore. 

s 
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W* MoTements of bioplasm. — One characteristic of 
every kind of living matter is spontaneons movement. 
This, nnlike the movement of any kind of non-living 
matter yet discovered, occurs in all directions, and 
seems to depend upon changes in the matter itself, 
rather than upon impulses communicated to the par- 
ticles from without. I have been able to watch the 
movements of small amoebse, which multiplied freely 
vrithout first reaching the size of the ordinary indi- 
viduals. I have represented the appearance under a 
magnifying power of 5,000 diameters of some of the 
most minute amcBbae I have been able to discover. 
Several of these were less than y 00^660^ ^ of an inch 
in diameter, and yet were in a state of most active 
movement. The alteration in form was very rapid, 
and the different tints in the different parts of the 
moving mass, resulting from alterations in thickness, 
were most distinctly observed. In these movements 
one part seemed, as it were, to pass through other 
parts, while the whole mass moved now in one, now 
in another direction, and movements in different 
parts of the mass occurred in directions different 
from that in which the whole was moving. What 
movements in lifeless matter can be compared with 
these ? 

98. Changrcs ending In formation of a capsule. — 
The movements above described continue as long as 
the external conditions remain favourable ; but, if 
these alter and the amoeba be exposed to the influence 
of unfavourable circumstances — as altered pabulum, 
cold, &c. — the movements become very slow, and 
at last cease altogether. The organism becomes 
spherical, and the trace of soft formed material upon 
the surface increases until a firm protective covermg, 
envelope, or cell- wall, results. In this way, the life of 
the bioplasm is preserved until the return of favour- 
able conditions, when the living matter emerges from 
its prison, grows, and soon gives rise to a colony of 
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new amoebaB, whicli exliibit the characteristic move- 
ments. 

19. Mucus Corpuscle. — Every one knows that npon 
the snrface of the mucous membrane of the air- 
passages, even in health, there is a small quantity of 
a soft viscid matter generally termed inucvs. This 
mucus, said to be secreted by the mucous membrane, 
contains certain oval or spherical bodies or corpuscles, 
which are transparent and granular. From the 
changes of form which take place in them, it is cer- 
tain that the matter of which they are composed is 
almost diffluent. These corpuscles are mucus corpu- 
scles^ but they have no cell- wall. They are separated 
from each other by, and are embedded in, a more or 
less transparent, viscid, tenacious substance formed 
by the corpuscles themselves, and termed mucus, 

89. Its vital movements. — !N"o language could con- 
vey a correct idea of the changes which may be seen 
to take place in the form of a living mucus or pus 
corpuscle or white blood-corpuscle ; every part of the 
substance of the body exhibits distinct alterations 
within a few seconds. The material which was in 
one part may move to another part. I^ot only does 
the position of the component particles alter with 
respect to one another, but it never remains the same. 
There is no mere alternation of movements as in mus- 
cular contraction. Were it possible to take hundreds 
of photographs at the briefest intervals, no two would 
be exactly alike, nor would they exhibit different 
gradations of the same change ; nor is it possible to 
represent the movements with any degree of accuracy 
by drawings, because the outline is changing in many 
parts at the same moment. I have seen an entire 
corpuscle move onwards in one definite direction for 
a distance equal to its own length or more. Pro- 
trusions would occur principally at one end, and the 
general mass would gradually follow. Again, pro- 
trusions would take place in the same direction, and 

e2 
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slowly the remainder of the corpuscle would be 
drawn onwards, until the whole had moved fix)m the 
place it originally occnpied, and adranced onwards 
for a short distance in the mucus in which it was 
embedded. From the first protrusions smaller pro- 
trusions very often occur, and these gradually become 
pear-shaped, remaining attached by a narrow stem, 
and in a few seconds perhaps again become absorbed 
into the general mass. From time to time, however, 
some of the small spherical portions are detached 
from the parent mass, and become independent 
masses of bioplasm, which grow until they become 
ordinary ** mucus corpuscles." Are these phenomena, 
I would ask, at all like any known to occur in Hfeless 
material ? 

81. Of the moleeules. — ^The component molecules 
evidently alter their positions in a most remarkable 
manner. One molecule may move in advance of 
another, or round another. A portion may move 
into another portion. A bulging may occur at one 
point of the circumference, or at ten or twenty dif- 
ferent points at the same moment. The moving- 
power evidently resides in every particle of the very 
transparent, invariably colourless, and apparently 
structureless matter. By the very highest powers 
only an indication as if of minute spherical particles 
can be discerned. Because " molecules " have been 
seen in some of the masses of moving matter, the 
motion has been attributed to these visible particles. 
It is true the molecules do move, but the living trans- 
parent material in which they are situated can be 
seen to move away from the general mass, and into 
this extended portion the molecules or granules then 
pass. The perfectly transparent matter moves first, 
and the molecules flow into it or are moved with it. 
The movements cannot, therefore, be ordinary mole- 
cular movements. It has been said that the move- 
ments may result from diffusion, but what diffusion 
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OP other movements with whicli we are acquainted at 
all resembles these? Observers have ascribed the 
motion to a diflference in density of different parts of 
the mass, but who has been able to produce such 
movements by preparing fluids of different density ? 
But fttrther, in the case of bioplasm or living matter, 
these supposed fluids of different density in some un- 
explained way make themselves and in some undis- 
covered manner retain their differences in density ! 

82. Irritability — Contractility. — ^Nor is it any ex- 
planation of the movements to attribute them to 
inherent "irritability," unless we can show in what 
this irritahility essentially consists. Some authorities 
dismiss the matter by saying that the movements 
depend upon the property of "contractility," but the 
movements of bioplasm are totally distinct from " con- 
tractiHty," such as is manifested by muscular tissue. 
These remarkable movements take place in every 
direction, and every movement differs from the rest, 
while in muscular contraction there is a constant 
repetition of changes occurring alternately in direc- 
tions at right angles to one another. Hence, if the 
movements in question be due to contractility, it is 
necessary to adinit two very different kinds of con- 
tractile property, which are not of the same nature 
and not due to like circumstances.* 

83. MoTements in the bioplasm of plants. — The 
movements in the mucus corpuscle and in the amoeba, 
are of the same nature as those which occur in the 
bioplasm of many plants, as is easily observed in the 
cells of the leaves of the valHsneria or the anacharis, 
in the chara, and in the hairs of the flower of Tra- 
descantia ; and the appearance of the living matter 
under very high powers is precisely the same in all 
cases. 

84. Movements in morbid bioplasm. — Similar 

* See my paper "On Contractility as distinguished from 
purely vital moTements." — "Trans. Mic. Soc.," 1866. 
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movements certainly occur, in the white blood cor- 
puscle and in the lymph corpuscle, as well as in pus, 
and in cancer, and in every kind of living matter in 
health and in disease, though the movement is not in 
all cases sufficiently active to be easily detected. In 
some instances the movements continue for many 
hours aft-er the Hving matter has been removed from 
the surface upon which it grew. In other cases, and 
we shall not be surprised that this should be so in 
the higher animals, death occurs the instant the con- 
ditions under which the living matter exists are but 
slightly modified. In many instances no movements 
can be seen, but the evidence of their occurrence is 
almost as decided as if they were visible, for we 
demonstrate certain results which cannot be explained 
unless such movements as those referred to have 
taken place. 

I have often tried to persuade the physicist, who 
has so long prophesied the existence of molecular 
machinery in living beings, to seek for it in the 
" colourless, structureless," bioplasm. But he con- 
tents himself with asserting that such machinery 
exists, although he cannot see it or make it evident 
to himself or others. 

85. Bioplasm constitutingr new centres. — Nuclei 
and nucleoli. — In many masses of bioplasm a smaller 
spherical portion, often appearing to be a mere point, 
is observed. As already mentioned in 36 §, this is 
known as the nucleus. In some cases this divides 
before the division of the parent mass takes place. 
The division of the nucleus is not, however, necessary 
to the division of the surrounding bioplasm, as was 
formerly supposed, for division takes place in cases in 
which no 'nuclei exist. Moreover it frequently hap- 
pens that one or more of these smaller spots or 
spherical masses (nuclei) may appear in the substance 
of the bioplasm, after a portion has been detached 
from the parent mass. These are new centres composed 
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of living bioplasm. Within them a second series 
(nucleoli) is sometimes produced. Marvellons powers 
have been attributed to nuclei and nucleoli, and by 
many they are supposed to be the agents alone con- 
cerned in the processes of multiplication and reproduc- 
tion. These bodies are always more intensely coloured 
by alkaline colouring matters than the other parts of 
the living matter or bioplasm, a fact which is alone 
sufficient to show the difference between a true nucleus 
or new centre, and an oil globule, which has often been 
wrongly termed a nucleus or a nucleolus. In certain 
cases it would appear that as the process of formation 
of new centres, one within the other, proceeds, new 
powers are acquired, or, if wo suppose that all pos- 
sessed the same powers, those masses only which were 
last produced retain them, and manifest them when 
placed under favourable conditions. 

86. Nuclei and nucleoli do not produce formed 
materlaL — Although nuclei and nucleoH are bioplasm, 
they do not undergo conversion into formed material. 
Under certain conditions the nucleus may iucrease, 
and exhibit all the phenomena of ordinary bioplasm — 
new nuclei may be developed within it, new nucleoli 
within them ; so that ordinary bioplasm may become 
formed material, while its " nucleus " grows larger 
and becomes ordinary bioplasm. The original nu- 
cleolus then becomes the nucleus, and new nucleoli 
originate and make their appearance in what was the 
original nucleolus. The whole process consists of 
evolution from centres, and the production of new 
centres within pre-existing centres. Zones of colour, 
of different intensity, are often observed in a young 
elementary part coloured by carmine ; the outermost 
or oldest, or that part which is losing its vital power, 
and becoming converted into formed material, being 
very slightly coloured, — the most central part, or the 
nucleus, altlwugh furthest from the colouring solution, 
exhibiting the greatest intensity of colour. 
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81. Bioplasm destitute of nnclel. — Bioplasm, in a 
comparatively quiescent state is not tmfreqnentijr 
entirely destitute of nnclei, but these bodies some- 
times make their appearance if the mass be more 
freely supplied with nutrient matter. This fact may 
be noticed in the case of the connective tissue cor- 
puscles, and the masses of bioplasm connected with 
the walls of vessels, nerves, muscular tissue, epithe- 
lium, &c., which often exhibit no nuclei (or according 
to some, nucleoli) ; but soon after these tissues have- 
been supplied with an increased quantity of pabulum, 
as I have shown is the case in all fevers and in- 
flammations, several small nuclei make their ap- 
pearance in different parts of the bioplasm. 

88. Mode of orliTln of naclel. — So far from nuclei 
being formed first and the other elements of the 
elementary part afterwards, deposited around tlem, as 
used to be taught, they make their appearance in the 
substance of a pre-existing mass of bioplasm, as has 
been already stated. The true nucleus and nucleolus 
are not composed of special constituents differing 
from the bioplasm in chemical composition, nor do 
they perform any special operations. Small oil-glo- 
bules, which invariably result from post-mortem 
change in any form of bioplasm matter, have often 
been mistaken for nuclei and nucleoli, but these terms 
if employed at all should be restricted to the new 
centres of living matter referred to. 

89. Production of formed material fi*om bioplasm. 
— We have now to conrider the manner in which the 
formed material is produced from the clear, trans- 
parent structureless bioplasm, — and this is a most in- 
teresting inquiry, involving questions of fundamental 
importance. It has been shown that the amoeba may 
become surrounded by a capsule (§ 78), and the 
outer part of a mucus corpuscle become firmer than 
bioplasm, so as to form a " cell wall" to the oval mass 
of Hving matter. This alteration is probably de- 
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pendent in great measure upon change in the external 
conditions. When these are favourable, the bioplasm 
of the amoeba and the mucus corpuscle grows very fast 
and multiplies rapidly, but when the external condi- 
tions are unfavourable, and the supply of pabulum 
very limited, the bioplasm ceases to increase rapidly, 
and becomes changed upon the surface ; a firm mate- 
rial being produced which protects the living matter 
within from destruction, but which renders its free 
movement impossible. Under such circumstances, 
the so-called mucus corpuscle may assume the cha- 
racters of an epitheHal cell. 

But the growth of bioplasm and the production of 
the formed material can be so well studied in the 
lower ftmgi, that I shall venture to draw attention to 
the pheuomena as they occur in a specimen of this 
lowly organism before alluding to the change as it 
occurs in man and animals. 

0#. structure of a spore of mildew. — If one of the 
simplest structures — the microscopic sporule, which is 
so light that ifc may be wafted long distances by 
currents of air — ^be examined, we shall find that it is 
not the same in every part. It consists externally of 
a delicate transparent, glass-like texture, and within 
of a material having a very faintly granular ap- 
pearance. In order to demonstrate this fact, a little 
ordinary mildew dust, which is one of the lowest 
forms of existence, may be examined. The little 
round bodies which compose it are comparatively 
large, and well suited for investigation. They may 
be studied in glycerine under a twelfth of an inch 
object glass. Each of these corresponds to a single 
cdl or elementary part of the more complex tissues. It 
has a tolerably thick well-defined outline, while the in- 
terior is perfectly transparent. When this transparent 
matter is expressed and placed under very high magni- 
fying powers, numerous very minute particles like dots 
will be observed. Here then are two kinds of ma- 
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terial, the one situated externally, firm, glass like, 
and arranged so as to form an investing membrane 
closed at all points ; the other lying witHn, soft, and 
exhibiting no form or structure whatever. 

91. Change in the spore. — If one of these spores 
falls upon a moist surface where the conditions favour- 
able for its development are present, it soon undergoes 
remarkable changes, and abundant growth occurs, so 
that by the germination of this one minute particle 
many hundred times its weight of material may result 
in a very short time, and every portion of the newly 
formed bioplasm is itself capable of further growth. 
The changes which occur are of exceeding interest 
and worthy of the most attentive study. The facts 
which we shall learn cannot fail to influence our 
general conclusions concerning the nature of the 
process of growth as it occurs in all living things 
in health and disease, while at the same time they 
serve to impress upon us forcibly the amazing dif- 
ference between growth^ as it occurs even in this 
simple organism, and the Tnere increase in size which 
the crystal undergoes, and which has been very 
wrongly termed growth. 

92. Growth of the bioplasm. — ^Next a new change 
is observed at one point in the membrane. A small 
orifice is seen, through which a little of the granular 
contents of the capsule, covered by a thin layer of 
the inner part of the membrane, makes its way, and 
thus a small pear-shaped nodule is formed which 
projects through the external membrane. This then 
grows very quickly, and soon forms a sort of process 
or outgrowth, still connected with the original mass 
of bioplasm by a very thin pedicle. Growth continues 
with considerable rapidity, and soon a new oval spore 
like the original one results. These facts may be de- 
monstrated in the rapid multiplication of the yeast- 
cells in ordinary fermentation. The point of attach-, 
ment becomes less and less, until at last it is completely 
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sepaxated, and the bud or offset becomes a free and in- 
dependent particle, exactly resembling that from which 
it sprang (except that it is smaller), and capable of 
growing and giving rise to new individuals like itself, 
by a repetition of the process by which it was formed. 

OS. Another kind of srrowth. — The above is one 
way in which the particles may multiply, but there 
are others. In one of these, too, an orifice forms in 
the membrane of the particle of mildew, and a little 
of the soft transparent material escapes, but it does 
not separate as in the first instance ; it remains 
in connexion with the mass, and grows out into a 
narrow thread-Hke process. A long undulating stem 
gradually results, from various parts of which new 
buds proceed which grow, and branch like the original 
one, and sometimes with astonishing rapidity. At 
first the membrane or formed material of these 
branches is extremely thin, but it gradually becomes 
thickened by the deposition of new formed material 
within, until it acquires considerable firmness, and 
at the same time it increases in breadth. If the 
conditions cease to be favourable to growth, the 
branches cease to extend, and the membranous 
protective covering acquires increased thickness. 
Within the sheath is found the transparent matter, 
from which a number of little spherical bodies or very 
minute growing particles like those observed within 
the spherical spore may be obtained. 

94. Increase of bioplasm and production of formed 
material. — These two processes — the extension of 
bioplasm and the production of formed material — 
occur under different and offcen opposite conditions ; 
the circumstances favourable to the rapid increase of 
bioplasm being unfavourable to the production of 
formed material, and vice versa, so that an abundant 
supply of pabulum is associated with rapid growth of 
the bioplasm, a scanty supply with the production of 
formed material. The former is a very rapid process^ 
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the latter a, slow one. In a few hours bioplasm may 
mTiltiply iteelf a handredfuU, bnt daj-H or weeka may 
be required for the formed material to donbSa in 
amount. If, after rapid growth from esposnre to 
favonrable conditions, the bioplasm be brought nnder 
the inflnencB of adverse circumstances, the formed 
material gradually increases in thtcknesa. At the 
same time the amount of bioplasm becomes less and 
less, for it nudergoee conversion into the formed mft- 
teria!. The latter, therefore, becomes thickened hy 
deposition, layer within layer. At last a mere speck 
of bioplasm may remain, surrounded by a very thick 
inyesting membrane, which acts as a moat efficient 
proteotiott to the trace of bioplasm that remains. 
Thia being protected resists the influence of extreme 
cold aud retains its vitaility until external conditions 
become again fevourable, when the trace of living 
bioplasm soon increases, pushes through spaces or 
orifices in the thickened membrane, much of which it 
even consumes as pabulum, and the rapid growth 
ah-eady referred to is resumed. 

9B. Death of tbe mildew. — If such a living thing 
be placed under certain unfavourable conditions, its 
vital properties will be destroyed. The transparent 
living matter in its interior will shrivel up and die, 
but this will be attended by no obvious alteration in 
the external membrane. The part which exhibits 
form (formed matter) remains ; that which is without 
form (living matier) is alone killed or destroyed. 

•0. How is the new matter added produced T — In the 
thickening of the outer formed matter then, how is 
the new material produced ? Is the thickening oc- 
casioned by deposit upon the outer surfece of the in- 
vesting membrane, or is the new matter produced by 
the soft, formless matter in the interior ? To put the 
question still more simply, is the transparent capsule, 
the so-called cell-wall, formed by deposition of matter 
from the flnid suirounding it, Eis in the increase of a 
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crystal, or is it formed from within ? Which is the 
oldest part of the capsule, its external or internal 
snrface ? If the new matter were deposited npon the 
outside, we should expect to find that the membrane 
would become thicker and thicker as the growth of the 
organism advanced, while the central portion would 
remain unaltered. This, however, is not the case. 
On the contrary, we find that as growth proceeds, the 
wall in most cases becomes considerably thinned. It 
is clear,^ therefore, that any increase in size cannot 
be due to deposition from without. The matter de- 
posited upon the inner surface of the capsule is 
always softer than its general substance, and the 
external surface of old capsules is cracked and ragged. 
This ragged portion is oldest. In many of the aJgsB 
(sea-weeds) this external surface serves as a nidus for 
the development and growth of smaller algee — a fact 
which clearly shows it has ceased to be active, is 
undergoing disintegration, and becoming fitted for 
the pabulum of other things, and no longer capable 
of resisting the action of external conditions. This, 
the oldest part of the capsule, is now undergoing 
decay, and the small algae are hving in part upon the 
products thus produced. The new material is in- 
variably added upon the inner surface of the capsule, 
layer within layer. Of the several layers the innermost 
is the youngest, and the outermost the oldest portion 
of the structure. From this it follows that the in- 
animate material for the nourishment of these livincr 
things must pass through the outer membrane, and be 
taken up by the living matter within, which commu- 
nicates to it the same properties and powers which 
this living matter itself possesses, and which it has 
inherited from pre-existing particles. At present we 
cannot get further than this. I am ignorant of the 
cause of the changes which occur, but the facts as I 
have stated them are true. 

91. Importance of |;lie§e chaiise§ in bioplasm. — 
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This rapid increase of bioplasm mider fayonrable 
conditions is a fact of the greatest interest and im- 
portance in reference to certain changes occurring in 
disease of the higher tissues of plants, animals, and 
man. For we shall find that just as the bioplasm of 
the fungus may grow and live and give rise to new 
bioplasm at the expense of the formed material already 
produced, so the bioplasm of an elementary part of 
the highest organism may increase and consume its 
formed material. In this way we shall see that firm 
and scarcely changing tissue may become the seat of 
active change, and ultimately be removed. Thus is 
the fatty matter of adipose tissue removed, and the 
hard, compact tissue of bone scooped out to make 
room for new osseous texture. In this way the 
abscess and the ulcer commence, and the " sofbening " 
of cartilage and other hard textures is brought about. 
The pathological process known as " inflammation " 
is due to the increase of bioplasm. In certain forms 
of cancer the process is seen in its most active, and 
to us, most painful form ; for as the growth proceeds, 
not only is the formed material of adjacent textures 
rapidly consumed, but no sooner has the soft cancer- 
tissue been produced, than it is consumed in its turn by 
new cancer- tissue, and this by more, until an enormous 
mass of soft, evanescent, spongy texture results, 
which destroys the poor patient by its enormous exac- 
tions upon his terribly exhausted system. 

MiCEOscopiCAL Peepabations illusteating Lectuee IV. 

No. of diameters 
magnifled. 

12. Bioplasm in act of division, certilage, newt . . . . 215 

13. Bioplasm from mucus from the throat . . , . 216 

14. Spores, &c., sugar fungus . . . . . . . . 700 

15. Growing spores, peniciUium . . . . . . . , 700 

16. Growing branches and fructification, spores, peni- 

ciUium . . . . . . • . . . . . 215 

17. Budding and branching of sugar fungus . . . . 216 

18. Masses of bioplasm at the extremity of radicle of 

growing potato 130 
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LECTUEE Y. 

Of Elementa/ry Organs and Tissues — Of the Functions 
of Organs and Tissues — Changes during Life — Of 
the Elementary Units — Erroneo7is vieics on (1 ell- 
Formation — Formation of the Unit or Cell — Formed 
Matter — Things essential to the Cell — Nutrition of 
an Elementary Part — Of the increase of Cells — 
Cuticle — Hair, Horn, Nail — Epithelial Textures 
hardened unth Calcareo^ts Matter — Enamel — Den- 
tine~^Dentinal ^^ tubes"— Of Secreting Cells — 
Different Products formed by the same Bioplasm — 
Fat - Cell — Starch - Cell — Secondary Deposits — 
Ciliated Cells — Pigment Cells — Salivary Corpuscles, 

98. Elementary organs and tissues. — The body of 
the adnlt man or animal is made up of many different 
organs, which perform very different offices. These 
all derive the elements of their nntrition from the 
blood, and are all tmder the control of the nervons 
system. The nervons system consists of many dif- 
ferent parts, but these are all connected by inter- 
commnnicating cords or nerve fibres. Each organ is 
composed of a great number of elementary organs 
closely resembling one another, and so combined 
that the work of all is united together. Every 
elementary organ is made up of a variety of textures 
differing from each other in appearance and struc- 
ture, and in the offices they discharge. 

99. Ttssaes of a limb. — If a transverse section be 
made, for example, of the fore leg of an animal, we 
find externally a texture which is well known to all 
as the skin — a tissue not simple in its structure, but 
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made up of several parts, each performing an im- 
portant office or function. Beneath this, proceeding 
from without inwards another tissue comes into view, 
very different from the first, called fed, or as it is 
termed more correctly, adipose tissue. Beneath this, 
again, is a firm, unyielding, glistening material, 
spread out Hke a membrane, admirably adapted for 
the protection of the more delicate structures beneath, 
This is composed of a form of white flbrovs tissue, 
which is called Fascia. Next to this we come to a 
peculiar tissue, which alternately becomes shortened 
and lengthened according as it is influenced by 
nerves. The change is said to depend upon the 
property of contractility. Ordinarily, the tissue in 
question is spoken of as flesh, but we call it muscle. 
In connection with this, we invariably notice certain 
cords which are the nerves. Their office is to bring 
the muscular substance into relation with the brain and 
other parts of the nervous system, and to convey to it 
from the nerve centre those various impulses by which 
not only its contraction and relaxation is effected, 
but by which the exact degree of contraction willed 
is established. Besides the tissue described, we 
observe in various parts of the limb certain tubes, 
which are of two kinds — ^the one, with thick, tough, 
and very elastic walls ; and the other, with walls less 
elastic, thinner, and flaccid. Both sets of tubes are 
in connection with the heart, but the one set (arteries) 
performs the office of conveying the blood from the 
heart to the tissues; the other (veins), that of re- 
turning the blood from the tissues to the heart, 
§§ 40, 46. Besides these, there are some very delicate 
tubes which are called lymphatics, which transmit 
a colourless fluid from the tissues to the venous 
circulation. Lymphatics cannot be seen without 
being filled with some coloured substance. Lastly, 
we notice the bone, a firm, hard, solid tissue, in the 
interior of which is a cavity containing that peculiar 
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modification of adipose tissue known as medulla or 
mcerrow. 

lOO. Of the Amctlons of Organs and Tissues. — The 

fnnctions or offices discharged by organs and tissues 
have been divided into two great classes, the animal, 
and the organic or vegetative functions. The one 
class is characteristic of the higher animals only, but 
the other is common to all living things. This divi- 
sion, however, is not strictly accurate, for, in man 
and the higher animals, the so-called vegetative func- 
tions could not be performed, if the so-called organs 
of animal life did not act properly. The animal and 
organic functions of the higher animals are mutually 
dependent, and cannot stnctly be regarded as be- 
longing to separate systems. The so-called animal 
functions comprise. Locomotion, Innervation, and 
Sjpecial Sense. The vegetative functions so widely 
distributed, comprise Digestion, Absorption, Circular- 
Hon, Respiration, Secretion, Generatio7i, and Develop^ 
ment, and the development of Heat, Light, and Elec- 
tridty. In the lowest organisms, some of the most im- 
portant vegetative functions are performed through the 
instrumentality of the general surface ; while in man 
and the higher animals a separate organ is set apart 
for the performance of each function. If I was con- 
sidering these different fanctions, I should commence 
with the functions of organic life in the order in 
which I have enumerated them, for this seems the 
most natural mode of arrangement. First of all, the 
food is introduced into the organism, and after being 
altered by certain preliminary processes, is subjected 
to Digestion, by which it is rendered soluble, and fitted 
for the next process, that of Absorption, By this 
the nutritive material is taken up and introduced 
into the blood, and ultimately becomes converted into 
blood. Thus we come to the consideration of the 
function of Circulation ; and as we follow the blood 
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in its course through the body, our attention will 
naturally be drawn to the examinatioii of thoBe 1*1 
maining processes — viz., Respiration and Secretion, by 
which great and most important cbangce are broogtd; 
abont in the condition of the circtdating fluid, various 
Bubstancea being separated fi-otn it for ulterior uses, OK- 
for'complete removal from the body. Lastly, come* 
Gen^ratimi, the process by which the nmltiplication 
of individnals ia effected. 

ISl. InceHKDt cbange In cvcrytkln^ llTlns. — Laving, 
oi^anisms, as well as every partiole of living matter,. 
are ineeasantly imdergoing change in every part, butt 
the rate of change variea marvellously in different 
cases. Some materials, passing through the stages, 
of living or forming matter, formed matter and pro- 
ducts of disintegration, in a few minutes, while otheBS 
last for many years as formed atmctnre, and perfopm 
an important office during the whole time. New" 
parts are constantly being formed, whioh grow, arriTO 
at maturity, pass uirougb certain st^es of existence). 
and then, having performed their offiee, die, are cast 
away, and succeeded by others. 

lOZ. or tbe mlnnte elementaiT parts of an OrBUi or 
TlMue. — The changes in question affect every one of 
the microscopic anatomical elements of which eveiy 
tissue and eveiy oi^an ia composed. The anatomical. 
unit, which performs the unit of work, seldom 
measures more than the one-thoasandth of an itiG&: 
in diameter, and, in some cases, the part possessing, 
structure and performing function, ia far less thaa 

In order, therefore, to form any correct idea of tiiQ 
changes which go on in every part of the body of a 
complex hving being, it is necessary to study caro- 
ftiUy the structure and the changes of one of these 
numerous elementary units, of which eveiy tisBTia 
and organ may be regarded aa a collection. Sinoe 
the time of Schwann and Schleiden, who wrote in 
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1838, every writer on mmnte anatomy and physiology 
has described at some length the structure of the *'cell.*' 
This '' cell " has been regarded as the anatomical 
TUiit, and it has been often stated that all the dif- 
ferent tissues consist of " cells." The " cell " is a 
complex body, and different properties have been 
supposed to be manifested by the several parts of 
which a perfect cell is composed. In order that 
certain bodies which could not be included under the 
ordinary definition of the cell might be comprised in 
the cell category, the anatomical unit it was sup- 
posed might be modified in certain special particulars 
and in exceptional cases. A body in connection with 
which no cell wall could be detected was supposed to 
have a cell wall in a fluid state, of the consistence of 
the soap-bubble : or it was contended that it might 
have had a cell wall at an earlier period of its life ; or 
the cell without wall was called a free nucleus, which 
it was inferred had escaped from its capsule. Many 
other ingenious devices have been adopted to evade 
the dif&culty, which has been felt by every one who 
has examined tissues, of bringing each anatomical 
unit at all periods of its life into the cell category. 
But, after all, the simple fact is this, that no " cell " 
exhibits cell wall, cell contents, and nucleus at 
every period of its existence, while some cells do not 
possess any stmctnre to which either of these terms 
can be properly applied at any period. There are, 
then, " cells," consistiug of cell wall only, and " cells " 
consisting of a " nucleus" only, and yet the original 
definition of cell has been repeated in almost all our 
text-books even up to this very time. 

As regards the formation of " cells," we have the 
most contradictory statements. Some tissues are 
admitted not to be composed of cells at all, by autho- 
rities who nevertheless cling to the cell theory. So 
far from the "cell" being the essential and the 
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earliest form of every structure, the "cell," as de- 
fined, never exists at an early period of development, 
and although it may be convenient to retain the name 
" cell," as representing generally the anatomical unit, 
we must not in any case expect to find the complex 
body, which it has been stated over and over again is 
actually present. 

103. Erroneous views conceminy "Cells." — All 
that can be detected at an early period is a little 
mass of bioplasm as already stated, § 11, 45. In some 
cases, new centres are to be seen in the substance of 
this, but the mass may be destitute of these. As 
regards the so-called cell wall, this is always absent 
at an early period of development. Moreover, when 
cell wall or vntercellular svhstance, as it has been 
wrongly termed, is to be seen, the process of 
division and subdivision, and all the active phe- 
nomena, occur in the bioplasm only, and the cell 
wall and intercellular substance take no part in the 
process. 

Dr. Carpenter in this country, Dr. Tyson in 
America, Dr. A. Nicholson and other observers, have 
accepted to some extent the views advocated by me 
since 1860, but the majority of writers continue to 
teach the old doctrines, taking care, however, to modify 
certain of the details, and to alter the meaning of many 
of the terms employed. In many instances, it is to be 
feared that such attempts serve only to perplex the 
student more and more. Mr. Huxley continues to 
teach that, " There is a time when the human body, 
or rather its rudiment, is of one structure throughout, 
consisting of a more or less transparent matrix^ 
through which are scattered minute rounded par- 
ticles of a different optical aspect. These particles 
are called rmclei; and as the matrix or matter in 
which these nuclei are embedded, readily breaks up 
into spheroidal masses, one for each nucleus, and 
these investing masses easily take on the form of 
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vesicles or cells ; this primitive structure is called 
oellnlai*, and each cell is said to be nucleated." 

Now it would not be easy to find a paragraph in 
a work having any pretensions to accuracy which 
conveyed more incorrect information in the same 
number of words. Actual observation proves that 
there is a time when the body has no stnidure 
whatever, when there is no matrix, when there are no 
particles of a different optical aspect, when there are 
no nuclei. The matrix never "breaks up" into 
spheroidal masses, though it may be broken up. 
The material round the nucleus is not applied to it as 
an investing mass, for the latter exists before the 
former, and the nucleus arises in the so-called invest- 
ing mass. Mr. Huxley has been very severe on text- 
books, but I doubt if he could point out anything in 
the way of description more thoroughly at variance 
with facts than his own description of tissue forma- 
tion which I have quoted. He is surely laughipg at 
us when he tells us that cell wall and intercellular 
substance become " vanously modified,^ ^ both chemi- 
cally and structurally, and " give rise " to the pecu- 
liarities of the different completely formed tissues ! 
Is this an ingenious device for trying to make the 
reader fancy that some highly complex phenomenon is 
being philosophically explained to him by some novel 
method of circumlocution? The student will how- 
ever find that the only information he gains concern- 
ing the formation of tissue is, that cell wall and in- 
tercellular substance become " variously modified !" 

104. Investlsatioii of the nature of the elementary 
part. — ^If the student desires to investigate the changes 
which occur during the formation of tissue, he will 
find it desirable to discard entirely all the complex 
phraseology and arbitrary definitions which have so 
long retarded, and stUl retard, progress in this 
department of knowledge. He will find the phe- 
nomena far more easy to understand than he would 
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have been led to anticipate after stndying the state- 
ments in elementary treatises. Instead of cells with 
cell walls, cell contents, and nnclei he will find what 
I have already adverted to, simply two kinds of 
matter — one formvng, the other formed. 

In 1859, I drew attention to the significance of ger- 
minal matter or bioplasm, and showed that this consti- 
tuted the organism of the amoeba and bodies of this 
kuid, that the white blood corpuscle, the pus corpnscle, 
and all the so-called naked nuclei, were composed of 
it, and that it was to be detected in every tissue at 
every period of life. By chauges in the germinal or 
living matter, the cell wall, intercellular substance, 
and every kind of tissue, everything peculiar to 
living beings, results. I described how, in all stmc- 
tures, no matter how they differed from one another, 
the germinal or Hving matter could be distinguished 
with certainty from the formed material, and showed 
that the hving moving matter in the vegetable c^, 
the matter of the amoeba, and that of the white blood 
corpuscle, was represented in every cell or elementary 
part of every tissue of man and animals, in health 
and also in disease. 

105. The anatomical unit or elementary part or 
Cell. — The living matter, with the formed matter upon 
its surface, whatever may be the structure, properties, 
composition, and consistence of the latter, is the anato- 
mical unit, the elementary part, or cell. This may form 
the entire organism, in which case, it must be regarded 
as a complete individual. Millions of such elementary 
units or cells are combined to form every tissue and 
organ of each individual man or animal. However 
much organisms and tissues in their fully formed 
state may vary as regards the character, properties, 
and composition of the formed material, all were first 
in the condition of clear, transparent, structureless, 
formless living matter. Such matter exists in every 
growing cell, and every cell capable of growth, contains 
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it. The young cell seems to consist almost entirely of 
^ hying material— a fact well observed in a specimen 
of cuticle from the yonng frog, which may be contrasted 
with more advanced cuticle from the same animal. In 
the matnre cells of the folly formed cuticle only a 
smaU mass of bioplasm (usually termed the nucleus) 
remains. 

M6. Taryluff proportion of bioplasm In the " Cell." 
— In the fully formed fat cell there is so little bioplasm 
left that it may easily be overlooked. In disease, on 
the other hand, the bioplasm may increase to three or 
four times its ordinary amount, when it becomes a 
very striking object. The ovum at an early period of 
its development is but a naked mass of bioplasm, with- 
out a cell wall, but having a new centre and often 
numerous centres (known as germinal spots or nuclei) 
embedded in it around these, a capsule or cell wall is 
ultimately formed. 

101. Pormatlon of the " CeU." — The mode of for- 
mation of the cell, or elemental unit, as well as the 
origin from it of other units, is well illustrated in the 
formation of the ovum. The cells constituting the 
tissue of the ovary of the common stickleback are 
very easily demonstrated, and amongst them are 
seen true ova at a very early period of development. 
The youngest of these ova differs but little from the 
" cells" amongst which it lies. It is, in fact, but one 
of these which has advanced in development beyond 
the rest. Small but complete ova may be seen with 
their bioplasm, or living matter, here called germinal 
vesicle, surrounded by the yolk which consists of 
formed matter. In the germinal matter are seen 
numerous germinal spots, which are new living 
centres of growth originating in living matter. In 
these are new centres, and in these last, others would 
have appeared at a later period. The growth of an 
elemental unit always takes place from within, so 
that the surface is always the oldest portion. The 
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matter of which the cell wall or capsule is composed 
was bioplasm long before any cell wall was to be dis- 
covered. On the formation of a cell of epithelium see 
§ 117. 

108. Of formed material and tissue. — The material 
called tissue, exhibiting a definite structnre, is not 
simply deposited, like a crystal, from a solution of 
the same substance, as has been suggested by some 
authorities, nor does it result from the ^^fibrillation," 
" vacuolation" or " stratification" of a previously 
homogeneous fluid or viscid mass, or by the aggre- 
gation and coalescence of little particles precipitated 
from an albuminous fluid, but it is invariably formed 
from living matter, as this ceases to manifest its vital 
properties. Every particle of matter that is to be- 
come tissue must first pass through the living state, 
and the properties, characters, and composition of 
the tissue will be determined partly by the internal 
forces or powers of the living matter acting upon the 
elements of which it is composed, and partly by the 
external conditions present at the time when these 
pass from the living to the formed state. 

109. Yarylngr characters of formed matter. — The 
formed material or matter resulting from the death 
of bioplasm or living matter under certain conditions 
varies remarkably. It may be a fluid holding cer- 
tain peculiar substances in solution, like bile, a viscid 
matter like mucus, a perfectly transparent structure- 
less membrane, or a material exhibiting a definite 
structure. To the latter the term tissue is usually 
applied. Tissue may consist of a scarcely visible 
web of very delicate fibres, holding in its meshes a 
perfectly transparent fluid containing but a trace of 
solid matter. It may exhibit well-defined characters, 
like cartilage, bone, etc., or it may manifest peculiar 
and very remarkable properties like muscle and 
nerve. 

110. Matter essential to tlie elemental unit or cell. 
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— ^All that is essential in the cell or element^ary part 
is matter that is in the living state, germinal matter, 
and matter that was in the living state, formed 
material. With these is nsnally associated a certain 
proportion of matter about to become living, the pabu- 
Inm or food. So that we may say that in every living 
thing we have matter in three diflferent states : — 

Matter about to become living ; 

Matter actually living ; and 

Matter that has lived. 

The last, like the first, is non-living, but, unlike 
this, it has been in the living state, and has had im- 
pressed upon it certain characters which it could 
not have acquired in any other way. By these cha- 
racters we know that it lived, for we can no more 
cause matter artificially to exhibit the characters of 
the dried leaf, the lifeless wood, shell, bone, hair, or 
other tissue, than we can make living matter itself, 
in our laboratories. 

111. Cells not like bricks in a wall. — Cells forming 
a tissue have been compared to bricks in a wall, but 
the cells are not like bricks, having the same con- 
stitution in every part, nor are they made first and 
then embedded in the mortar. Each brick of the 
natural wall grows of itself, places itself in position, 
forms and embeds itself in the mortar of its own 
making. The whole wall grows in every part, and, 
while growing, may throw out bastions which grow 
and adapt themselves perfectly to the altering struc- 
ture. Even now it is argued by some that, because 
things, like fully formed cells, may be made arti- 
ficially, the actual cells are formed in the same sort 
of way — an argument as cogent as would be that of 
a person who, after a visit to Madame Tussaud's 
exhibition, seriously maintained that the textures of 
our bodies were constructed upon the same principles 
as the life-like wax figures. 

112. Cells contain no molecular machinery. — Every 
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one who really studies the elementary parts of tissnes 
and investigates the changes which occur as the bio- 
plasm passes through various stages of change until 
the fully developed structure results, will be careful 
not to accept without due consideration the vagu^ 
generalisations of those who persist in authoritatively 
declaring the dogma that the changes occuring in 
cell growth are merely mechanical and chemical, 
although they are imable to produce by any means at 
their disposal a particle of fibrine, a piece of cartOa^, 
or even a fi^gment of coral. They avoid the diffi- 
culty as regards the bioplasm by ignoring its exist- 
ence, and attribute to a "molecular machinery" 
which the mind 'cannot conceive, and which cannot 
be rendered evident to the senses, all those wonderfiil 
phenomena which are really due to vital power. 

113. Nutrition of an elementary part. — ^We may 
now discuss what goes on during the nutrition of a 
" cell" when it is in a living state. I need not repeat 
that the active changes are exclusively confined to the 
bioplasm, and that the formed material is passive, 
though it may act like a filter, permitting some things 
to pass and interfering with the passage of others. 
Well, then, in nutrition, pabulum becomes bioplasm 
to compensate for the bioplasm which has been con- 
v^erted into formed material. Now, let us consider 
the order of these changes, and endeavour to express 
them in the simplest possible manner. Let the bio- 
plasm which came from pre-existing bioplasm be called 
a ; the non-living pabulum, some of the elements of 
which are about to be converted into bioplasm shall 
be b ; and the non-living formed material resulting 
from changes in the bioplasm, c. It is to be remarked 
that h does not contain c in solution, neither can c be 
made out of 6, unless b first passes through the con- 
dition a, and a cannot be formed artificially, but 
must come from pre-existing a. In all cases b is 
transformed by a into a, and a undergoes conversion 
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into c. Can anything be more nnlike cHemical and 
physical change ? Neither a, nor h, nor c can be 
made by the chemist; nor if yon give him 6 can he 
make a.or c out of it; nor can he tell yon anything 
about the "molecular condition" or chemical com- 
position of a, for the instant he commences his analysis 
a has ceased to be a, and he is merely dealing with 
products resulting from the death of a, not with the 
actual Hving a itself. No wonder then that chemists 
and physicists persist in ignoring a, 

114. Of the increase of Cells. — Several distinct modes 
of cell increase or multiplication have been described, 
but in all cases the process depends upon the bioplasm 
only. It is this which divides : and it is the only 
part of the cell which is actively concerned in the 
process of multiplication. It may divide into two or 
more equal portions, or giveoff many bnds or ofisets, 
each of which may grow as a separate body as soon 
as it is detached. 

The formed material of the cell is perfectly passive 
in the process of increase and multiplication. Even 
the apparently very active contractile tissue ot 
muscle has no capacity of increase or formation. If 
soft or 'diffluent, a portion of the formed material 
may collect around each of the masses into which 
the bioplasm has divided, but it does not grow in or 
move in and form a partition, as has often been 
stated, §175. When a septum or partition exists, it re- 
sults not from " growing in," but it is simply produced ' 
by a portion of the bioplasm undergoing conversion 
into formed material of which the partition is composed. 

116. Cuticle or Epidermis. — The most external 
texture of the body, thfe cuticle or epidermis, is com- 
posed entirely of cells or elementary parts, some of 
which are being constantly removed from the free 
surface, while new ones grow up from below. In 
the cavity of the mouth, on the tongue, and lining 
the fauces, epitheUum will be found, which, although 
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closely resembling that of cuticle, is softer and mnch 
more easily investigated. 

At an early stage of development it is not possible 
to distingnist tbe masses of bioplasm which are to 
form the cuticle from those which take part in the 
development of the true skin with its nerves and 
vessels, glands, hair, and adipose tissue. And at the 
deep part of the cuticle, even in old age, will in- 
variably be found numerous naked masses of bioplasm, 
which exactly resemble those present at a very early 
period of development, § 45. 

116. Examination of Adult Cuticle. — Suppose 
we examine carefcdly a portion of adult cuticle. The 
oldest part of this structure is on the outside, and 
the youngest, or that which has been most recently 
formed, is situated nearest to the blood, whence the 
elementary parts or cells draw their nutritive supply. 
K we make a perpendicular section of this structure 
and place it under the microscope, we shall find that 
in different parts of it the " cells " present very 
different characters. The deep portion which is 
nearest to the vessels consists of small masses of 
bioplasm, surrounded only by a trace of very soft 
formed material. These are situated very *close to 
one another. A little above this the masses have a 
more definite arrangement, and each oval mass of 
bioplasm, now grown larger, § 117, is surrounded by 
a thin layer of formed material like an external 
membrane. Still nearer the surface the elementary 
particles are seen to be larger, both bioplasm and 
formed material having increased in quantity. As 
we approach the free surface, the cells become more 
or less flattened, and the bioplasm is much reduced 
in proportion. The formed material is harder and 
more condensed. Lastly, the oldest elementary parts 
upon the surface, which are rubbed away in great 
numbers, and possess no bioplasm whatever, seem to 
be composed entirely of cuticular substance or formed 
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material. They have ceased to grow, and are no 
longer capable of growth. They are dead. 

ll*?. Bioplasm in Cuticle of difftrent aires. — If equal 
portions of the most superficial and deepest strata of 
catide be taken, the proportion of bioplasm to the 
formed material will be found much less in the former 
than in the latter. At the deep aspect, where the 
elementary parts are being produced, the bioplasm is 
aibimda/nt Upon the surface, where only old ones, 
which are about to be cast off, are found, the bioplasm 
is reduced to a minimti/m, or has altogether disappeared, 
Ck>nsider how these particles of cuticular epithelium 
grow. Here is a little mass of bioplasm which grows 
and then divides into two ; each of these subdivides, 
and so on. Now, each of these little bodies absorbs 
nutriment jfrom the surrounding fluid. It increases 
in size. The older particles on its surface are altered, 
and appear to be converted into a hard substance, 
which is improperly described as a membrane (cell- 
wall). As it approaches the surface, the hard ma- 
terial, cuticle, deposited layer within layer, becomes 
thicker and thicker, until at length the mere trace of 
bioplasm which remains in the centre, being too far 
removed from the source of nutritive supply to in- 
crease, perishes ; and the elementary part, in the form 
of a flattened scale of dry cuticle, having by this time 
reached the surface of the body, is cast away, while its 
place is taken by others which grow up from below. 

118. Hair, horn, nail. — Hair, horn, and nail are 
epithehal structures, and if we examine the cells or 
elementary parts at the bulb, base, or growing portion, 
we shall invariably find numerous small masses of 
bioplasm Hke those situated at the deep aspect of 
cuticle. It is in this situation that the bioplasm 
divides and subdivides, and the new cells which are 
formed push before them those previously developed. 
In the fully formed hardened cells of these structures 
the bioplasm has completely disappeared, but in 
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those near the growing part it can alwaya be readily 
demonstrated by the aid of the carmine fluid, § 68. 
The Btrncture and mode of growth of these tiasaes 
are well illustrated in the long, ragged, hair-lilce 
OTOcess foand upon the STunmitM of the filiform papill» 
m the central part of the dorBum of the hnmau 
tongue, for tho individual cells can be distinguished in 
almost every part of tho hair-hke process; and as. 
they are not closely matted together, as in the hair, 
nail, and horn, their arrangeoiont can be very E»tiB» 
feciorily demonatrated. These hair-like processes can 
be obtained by slightly scraping the dorsum of the 
tongue with a knife. The hioplaam can be seen, noli 
only in the young growing cells at the haae, but in 
those that are matm'e in the lower part of tho shafl^ 
and with a little management the constituent bbUb 
can be isolated from one another and examined sep^ 
rately. In many of my specimens tho hioplaem ia 
boautiftdly distinct and well coloured by the carmine 
fluid, while numerous new centres (nucleoh) can ba 
discerned which are more intensely coloured than the 
rest of the bioplasm. The formed material ia per^ 
fectly destitute of any colour whaf«ver. By examining 
stracfcures of this kind, the student will be able ixt. 
form an opinion concerning the great advantages to ■ 
be derived from practising the staining process. 

119. EpttAelial testnrea hardened with calcare«nu 
malter. — I will now advert to the remarkable changes 
which occur during the formation of those veiy hard 
tissues which are infiltrated with calcareous salts, and 
in which the bioplasm plays a conspicnona port. In, 
illustration, I will draw attention to the formation of 
two of the hardest and moat durable textures in the 
body — the enamel and dentine of the teoth. Although, 
in their fully developed state, these tissues are remark- 
able for the large proportion of earthy salts they con- 
tain, there was a time when each was compt^ed of 
Teiy soft organic matter only. Although no trace of 
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bioidasm can be detected in the fnlly formed dentine 
or enamel of the adnlt, at an early period of develop- 
ment these tissues were represented by masses of bio- 
plasm only. 

Additional interest attaches to the consideration 
of the stmctore and growth of the enamel and dentine 
on account of the different and conflicting views en- 
tertained concerning their nature— some holding that 
enamel corresponds to the epithelial textures we have 
been considering, while it is maintained that the den- 
tine is more nearly related to bone and the connective 
tissues. According to this view, the neutral line 
between the two represents the position of the base- 
ment membrane in an ordinary mucous membrane. 
Huxley, on the other hand, and for reasons which 
seem to me insufficient and unsatisfactory, holds that 
both enamel and dentine are dermal tissues, and 
siiuated beneath basement tnembrane. Lastly, the 
position of the vessels as regards the dentine, the 
manner or growth of both tissues, and the fact of their 
origin in a collection of unquestionable epithelial cells, 
have forced me to conclude that both enamel and den- 
tine are more nearly allied to epitheliv/m than to any 
other tissues of the body, and that both are developed on 
the smface of basement membrane. The tooth grows 
in a manner so like a horn and a hair that it is difficult 
to believe that is is not closely related to these epider- 
mic appendages, while there are not wanting instances 
in which an eminence covered with an epithelial tex- 
ture seems to take the place of a tooth. Hair and 
teeth are sometimes abnormally developed, and Mr. 
Darwin has remarked that the teeth of hairless dogs 
are defective, and that over-hairy men have abnormal 
teeth. My own conclusion upon this matter, after 
exaanining with great care the tooth at a very early 
period of development is, that the masses of bioplasm 
concerned in the formation of the enamel and dentine 
are embedded in epithelium and are arranged in two 
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curved lines, one within the other. The slight inter- 
val between these lines corresponds to the line of 
junction of the enamel and dentine in the fully formed 
tooth. From this neutral line the masses of bioplasm 
of the two rows move in opposite directions. In 
the outer one each mass diverges outwards from the 
neutral line while the different masses of bioplasm of 
the inner row converge slightly as they move in- 
wards and form dentine in their wake. 

120. Formation of Enamel. — The formation of the 
enamel may be very successfully studied in the canine 
tooth of a young pig. In one of my preparations, ob- 
tained from an injected specimen, the capillaries of 
the enamel membrane are seen to be well injected with 
transparent blue injection, and the enamel cells, the 
bioplasm of every one having been well stained with 
carmine, are distinctly shown. Each appears as a 
columnar or cylindrical body, not unlike a cell of 
columnar epithelium, with an oval mass of bioplasm 
nearest to its distal extremity. As the bioplasm 
moves outwards from the neutral line above referred 
to, it forms the column of soft material which is to 
become the enamel rod. After some extent of soft 
tissue has thus resulted, calcareous matter is depo- 
sited in that part of the column which was first 
formed. In my specimen several columns can be 
discerned in which the change has already com- 
menced. The highly refracting earthy particles con- 
trast remarkably with the smooth, faintly granular, 
organic matrix. The deposition of these earthy salts 
may be due merely to chemical change consequent 
upon the formation of free alkali in this the oldest 
part of the organic matter. While this process is 
going on, the bioplasm in each little column is still 
moving outwards, and forming more organic matter, 
which, in its turn, becomes calcified. This process 
continues until the formation of the enamel is com- 
plete, when the vessels of the membrane waste. A 
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little xmcalcified organic matter nsnally remains npon 
the enter sniface of the enamel. The markings seen 
in a transverse section of enamel receive a simple 
explanation npon this view of the development of the 
tisane. The outer uncalcified portion of the rods, 
when acted npon by acetic acid, swells np ; and the 
appearance as of a membrane covering the enamel is 
prodnced. Some have been led to the conclusion that 
an actual membrane (basement membrane) or mem- 
brana preformativa, actually existed in this situation. 
Consult Mr. Tomes's " Dental Surgery," p. 268. 

ISl. Formation of Dentine. — The dentine of the tooth 
begins to form before the enamel. But very soon after 
the formation of enamel has commenced the two opera- 
tions go on together until a short time before the tooth 
emerges from the gum. The production of enamel 
is then completed, while that of dentine continues 
more slowly as age advances, but the development 
of this tissue does not cease in some cases before a 
considerable age is reached. In certain instances — 
as, for example, in the case of the canines of some of 
the lower animals and iu the incisors of the rodents — 
the formation of both structures continues through 
life, so that in the teeth of the adult the development 
of the enamel and dentine may be studied as well as 
during the very early period of life in other cases. 
The oval masses of bioplasm taking part in the 
formation of the dentine are larger than those of the 
enamel, and the formed material produced by them 
appears as a continuous matrix rather than as dis- 
tinct and separate colunms. Moreover, instead of 
each mass forming a separate oval body, a thin line 
of tissue is drawn out as the dentine bioplasm 
moves inwards. These lines of soft tissue correspond 
to what are generally termed the dentinal tubes, and 
may be forcibly withdrawn where the process of 
calcification is nearly completed. In thin sections 
the corresponding "tubes " from which the processes 
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of soft tissue have been withdrawn may be sClso demon- 
strated. Calcification takes place by the deposition 
in the matrix of rounded globular masses of calcareous 
matter, which increase in size and ultimately coalesce. 
A narrow portion of the matrix extending outwards 
from each mass of bioplasm still remains permeable, 
and the process of calcification proceeds so much 
more slowly in this portion than in the rest of the 
matrix that the dentine produced rejfracts differently, 
and is harder in texture. 

122. Of Dentinal " Tubes." — The difference in refrac- 
tion above referred to and always noticed in thin 
sections has led observers to regard this more slowly 
formed layer of dentine as the " wall " of the sup- 
posed " tube." But in the recent state this " tube " 
is occupied by uncalcified matrix, which can be torn 
away 6*om the already calcified dentine. The calcifi- 
cation of the formed material corresponding to the 
*'tube" gradually proceeds, so that the space or 
" tube " occupied by soft matter becomes narrower as 
the dentine advances in age, and at last in many 
cases the outermost portion becomes completely calci- 
fied, in which case there is no " tube " at all. The 
'' dentinal tube" of the dry prepared specimen results 
from the desiccation of the uncalcified organic matter 
of the recent structure. The greater " width " of the 
tube near the pulp, and its gradual reduction in 
diameter towards the surface of the dentine ; the 
existence of soft sohd matter in the " tubes," as was 
first demonstrated by Tomes ; and the relation of the 
oval masses of bioplasm on the surface of the pulp to 
the dentine, are all accounted for in the explanation 
of the development and formation of the dentine 
above given. 

123. Dentinal '* Tubes " not canals for conyeyinfr 
fluid. — Is it reasonable therefore to suppose that the 
dentinal tubes are really channels for the conveyance 
of nutrient fluid from the surface of the vascular pulp 
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to the dentisal tissne, as has been so long taught ? 
There are no tubes fulfiling a similar office in ivory — 
a tissue very analogous to the dentine. Surely, if 
the ivory of the elephant's tusk can be formed and 
pareeeryed in a healthy state without nutrient fluids 
being conveyed by tubes to every part of it, it is 
extremely probable that the dentine of other mam- 
malian teeth is in like manner destitute of any such 
special provision, as has been conjectured, for its free 
irrigation in every part. These tissues really undergo 
little change after their formation, and such an ex- 
tensive system of nutrient channels as has been sup- 
posed to exist would be perfectly useless. 

The formation of the soft tissue of dentine and 
enamel affords an interesting example of the growth 
movement in opposite directmis of masses of bioplasm 
destined to produce special structure. In each case 
the bioplasts move towards a vascular tissue which 
recedes as they advance, and which wastes when the 
fonnation of the tissues and their calcification have 
been completed. 

U4. or SecretiniT Cells. — Contrasting in most 
important particulars with the epithelial cells of the 
mouth, already referred to in § 33, are the " cells " 
which are concerned in the formation of secretions, 
of which the liver cell m&j be taken as an example. 
This elemental unit consists of a spherical mass of 
bioplasm, often containing new centres of growth 
(nuclei), surrounded by a considerable extent of soft 
formed material, giving to the whole an iiTegularly 
ovaJ or somewhat angular appearance. Sometimes 
there are two or even three masses of bioplasm in one 
"cell," in which case the mass looks more Kke a 
portion of a cylinder than a " cell." The formed 
material is undergoing change upon its outer surface, 
and, although resulting from changes in one kind of 
bioplasm, becomes gradually resolved into sugar and 
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amyloid, fatty matter, the resi/nous salts of the bile, and 
colouring matters, 

12S. Flask-like Secretinfr Cells. — ^Another type of 
secreting cell is tliat in which the secretion is ponred 
into the interior, and, after accnmnlation, discjiarged 
from a free opening at its extremity, the cell remain- 
ing for some time a fixture, and continuing to dis- 
charge its office. In the month of the boa these cells 
attain a very high degree of development, and are 
of large size. They also exist in great nnmber, and 
some may fee found in every stage of formation ;v^ 
for, although each one may perform its work for a 
certain period of time, the cells are being continually 
removed and replaced by new ones which grow up 
from below. 

Like all other elementary parts or units, iJiese 
flask-like cells 'exist first as spherical or oval masses 
of bioplasm, which then become altered upon the 
surface, and the formed material constituting the 
" cell wall " is produced. In this cavity products 
resulting from the change of the bioplasm at its distal 
extremity accumulate, and the cavity becomes di- 
lated. The accumulation of contents and enlarge- 
ment of the space proceed till at last the summit of 
the cell approaches the surface ; an opening is then 
formed at its free extremity, and the contents are 
discharged. These cells remain for some time in 
position, constantly discharging the secretion which is 
being formed by the bioplasm in their interior. The 
bioplasm remains near the lower attached extremity 
of the open-mouthed cylindrical cell, and takes up 
nutrient matter at its lower surface, while at its 
upper part, which forms the floor of the cell cavity, 
the bioplasm is gradually changed into the secretion 
of the cell. This accumulates in the cavity, and 
gradually escapes from the open orifice. A large 
quantity of pabulum may pass into the state of bio- 
plasm, and a corresponding quantity of the latter 
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imdergo conversion into the formed material or secre- 
tion of the cell, while the entire apparatus hardly 
changes in volume or alters in form or weight. 

U6. Formation of dimrent products by the same 
Bioplasm. — The above is an interesting example of a 
mass bioplasm giving rise successively to two different 
prodncts. It first produces the cell wall, and then 
gives rise to "products of secretion," the composi- 
tion and properties of which are entirely different 
from it. 

I will now refer to one or two other cases in which 
substances differing in composition and properties 
from the " cell wall " are formed fix)m the bioplasm 
within the cell. 

Ml. Fat Cell. — The fatty matter of the fat cell is 
formed by the bioplasm after the vesicle or wall of 
the* cell has been produced on its surface. The 
changes may be studied in the adipose tissue of the 
white mouse, fix)g, or other small animal. In the 
chameleon and many other animals, instead of one 
globule of oil being formed, and then increasing gra- 
dually in size, several minute oil globules result and 
these accumulate in the cell. Beautiful specimens of 
fikt cells at every stage of development may be obtained 
frouL the connective tissue of the frog and newt. 

1S8. Starch Cells. — Closely resembling the process 
of formation of fat in the fat cell is the deposition of 
starch in the starch cells of many vegetable tissues — 
as, for example, the common potato. If the gradual 
changes which take place as the bioplasm becomes 
developed into the mature starch-holding cells be 
studied, the following observations will be confirmed. 

Little insoluble particles of starch are seen em- 
bedded in the bioplasm of the very young cells. 
These particles increase in size by the deposition of 
more insoluble starchy matter layer after layer upon 
their surface, as in the formation of a calculus until 
the starch-grains assume the perfect form. 
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129. Seeondary deposits. — In some of the cells of 
the potato the cell wall is thickened by the deposition 
of "secondary deposits/' in which case no starch 
granules are nsually produced. This thickening 
occurs only at certain points, leaving slight intervals, 
through which currents of fluid continue to flow to and 
from the bioplasm in the centre of the cavity. The pro- 
cess may continue until the secondary deposit reaches 
near to the centre of the cell. The channels for access of 
nutrient fluid to the bioplasm in the centre remaining 
open, give to the mature cell the stellate appearance 
familiar to every one who has examined such " vege- 
table cells." 

Just as the " secretion " in the peculiar flask-like 
epithelial cells in the mouth of reptiles results from 
changes in the bioplasm already descHbed, so it may be 
said the peculiar "contents" or "secondary deposits" 
of other cells are "products of secretion," and that 
they correspond to "tissue" in other cases. They 
are all non-living substances, resulting from change 
in bioplasm, and they constitute different kinds of 
" formed material." The numerous pigment granules 
in the large stellate radiating and freely" communi- 
cating pigment cells of the choroid coat of the eye, and 
those found in various parts of the frog, afford another 
example of a peculiar material resulting from change 
in the bioplasm. The formation of pigment com- 
mences at a very early period of development, and its 
abundance seriously interferes with the investigation 
of the structure and growth of the tissues of these 
animals, in other respects so well adapted for the 
purpose. 

130. Of Ciliated Cells. — The cilia of ciliated cells, 
like the outer part of the cell, the so-called cell wall, 
are composed of formed material ; but the move- 
ments of these hair-like processes are due to changes 
taking place in the bioplasm or living matter. The 
vibration of the ciha ceases when the bioplasm dies, 
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and 18 generally influenced by any alteration in ex- 
ternal circumstances which exert an effect, favour- 
able or unfiivourable, upon bioplasm. The proportion 
of bioplasm or living matter in ciliated cells is con- 
siderable, and its relation to the ciUa is such as to 
&YOur the view that it is intimately concerned in the 
movements. Nutrient matter is taJcen up by the 
mass of bioplasm upon the side opposite to that nearest 
to the cilia, and it seems probable that the production 
of formed material, and a consequent alteration in the 
tension of the texture of which the cilium is com- 
posed, accompanies each movement. I think that the 
rate of" vibration enables us to measure the rapidity 
of nutrition, and that the to-and-fro movement marks 
the change of pabulum into bioplasm, and the latter 
into formed material. This change, which in many 
cases is probably continuous, here gives rise to an in- 
terrupted movement, perhaps because the elastic 
porous tissue of the cilium suddenly expresses from 
its meshes the fluid which had just previously passed 
into them from the bioplasm. 

An objection has been raised to the view I have 
advanced, on the ground that the part of a cilium 
of ciliated epithelium which dies first is the base, or 
that part which is nearest to the living bioplasm, not 
the apex which is most distant and which is un- 
doubtedly the oldest part of the cilium and that 
which was first formed. This argument which has 
been advanced by Prof. Rutherford, would have been 
regarded by me as of great importance if it had 
been proved that the cilium itself was bioplasm or 
living matter. But so far from this being the case, it 
is almost certain that the cilium is composed of lifeless 
passive formed material, the movements of which 
are caused by the changes efiected by the living 
bioplasm at its base. Now, it is obvious that an 
impulse forcible enough to produce even considerable 
movement of the thm free extremity of a cilium 
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might be altogether insufficient to effect the sKghtest 
motion in the thicker basal portion connected with 
the surface of the cell, and in very close relation 
with the bioplasm. In this way we may explain the 
fact of movement ceasing first at the base of the 
cilium without resorting to the hypothesis of gradual 
death from base to apex in a structure which is pro- 
bably not alive, and the movements of which are not 
vital movements, but rather the consequence of vital 
changes in living matter immediately adjacent to it. 
Cilia are indeed modifications of formed material, — of 
tissue or of cell wall. 

131. Pifrment Cells. — In various parts of the frog, 
newt, and other batrachia are numerous very large 
and branched cells contaimng fluid, in which are sus- 
pended multitudes of very minute particles of pig- 
ment formed from the bioplasm of the cell which is 
situated in the central part, and is usually obscured 
by the quantity of pigment present. As in other 
cases, currents of fluid set to and from this mass of 
living forming bioplasm. The radiating tubular pro- 
longatiorfs of the cells communicate with one another, 
and are sometimes filled with fluid having the pigment 
granules evenly diflused through it, while sometimes 
the minute dark granules become aggregated round 
the bioplasm in the centre of the cell, and the radii 
are destitute of them. The movement of the visible 
particles of pigment results from the movements of 
the invisible fluid, which at one time fills the cavities 
and tubular prolongations of the cells, and at another 
permeates the delicate walls, and becomes diffused 
into the surrounding textures. When the tissues are 
saturated with fluid, the radii also contain it, and the 
pigment spreads into the tubular network, but in the 
opposite condition the particles become aggregated in 
the centre of the cell, and the walls of the tubular 
processes approach one another. The opposite con- 
ditions of saturation of the tissues with fluid and its 
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removal, are determined by the altered states of 
capillary circxdation, which are themselves dependent 
npon the degree of contraction of the small arteries 
which carry the blood to them ; and this is affected 
by the changes in nerve centres fix)m which the 
arterial nerves are derived. In this way, I thirik, 
may be explained the concentration and diffusion of the 
pigment in these remarkable cell spaces and channels, 
which formed the subject of a highly interesting me- 
moir by Professor Lister, who, however, inferred that 
the nerves exerted some direct action upon the difiusion 
of pigment. In order to make this view appear plausible 
he was, however, obhged to assume the presence of an 
" apparatus, probably ganglionic in structure, co- 
ordinating the action of the pigment cells,"* which 
neither he nor any one else has been able to discover, 
and the existence of which is for many reasons most 
doubtful. The fact is easily explained by the altera- 
tion in the amotmt of fluid traversing the tissues at 
different times. When the circulation is diminished 
or arrested, the fluid in the cells passes into the 
tissues, the tubes become nearly emptied, and the 
walls in apposition. The solid particles become coii- 
centrated in the large central cavity of the cell, 
which is the last part to lose its fluid ; but when the 
circulation is free, and the tissues are abundantly 
irrigated, the particles spread into the radiating tubes 
now filled with fluid. Professor Lister himself 
remarks that post-mortem secondary difiusion occurs 
in a piece of web " cut out and placed in a drop of 
water on a plate of glass." Instead of accounting 
for this fact by the changes resulting from the 
imbibition of water, he invents an explanation which 
I must venture to say does not appear to be justified 
by observation or experiment, attributing it to the 
action of hypothetical nerve cells " disseminated among 

* "On the Cutaneous Pigmentary System of the Frog." 
Phil. Trans., 1857. 
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the tissues of the web itself." But even if we were to 
assume the existeuce of such a system of nerve cells 
and fibres, we should be unable to account for the 
change unless Mr. Lister or some one else could ex- 
plain how such an apparatus would cause little par- 
ticles to move to and fro in fluid contained in the 
interior of a cell ; but we should have to add 
hypothesis to hypothesis before we should arrive at a 
plausible solution of the fact, while, on the other 
hand, a m.uch simpler explanation is afforded without 
supposing direct nervous action at all. The currents 
setting towards the mass of bioplasm in the centre of 
the cell, and the varying quantity of fluid diffusing 
through the tissues under varying degrees of vascular 
distension, which we know actually do occur, folly 
account for the phenomenon. These pigment par- 
ticles which we see actually moving prove to us the 
existence of currents of fluid through tissues to and 
from the masses of bioplasm. We may be sure that 
similar changes occur in other tissues, and that in 
the perfectly transparent anastomosing stellate cells 
of the cornea, for example, corresponding alterations 
are continually occurring during life. 

132. Saliyary Corpuscles. — Another striking ex- 
ample of movement resulting from changes in the 
bioplasm or living matter is seen in the rapid move- 
ment of little particles in the fluid or semi-fluid 
material of which the salivary corpuscle is in great 
part composed. Owing to the constant disturbance 
of the fluid caused by the currents flowing to and 
from the actively growing living matter, the little 
particles suspended are kept in a state of constant 
agitation, now forced towards the surface, and then 
as rapidly whirled towards the centre, perhaps sud- 
denly stopped and driven again in an opposite direc- 
tion. These movements are very remarkable. The 
actively moving particles in the interior of the cor- 
puscle can be seen with a good quarter of an inch 
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object glass, but they may be well studied by the aid 
of a twelfth inagnif|^g 600 diameters. 

The nature of the particles is still donbtful. They 
closely resemble in most of their characters the 
minute spores of fangi. Their motion, however, is 
not due to the particle itself, but is evidently 
secondary, resulting from the movement of the flxdd 
in which they are suspended. It is possible these 
minute particles may be the agents concerned in the 
very rapid conversion of starch into sugar which the 
saliva is known to effect. 

MiCEOscopiCAL Pbepaeatioks illustbatino Lecttbe V. 

No. of diameters 
magnified. 

19. Bioplasm taking part- in tho formation of epitlielium 

and skin, with vessels, nerve fibres, and otlier struc- 
tfUres •• .. •• .. .. .. .. i^Xo 

20. Epithelium of tongue and subjacent textures at birth 215 

21. Epithelium of tongue, old man aged 74 . . . . 215 

22. Papillae of tongue, vessels injected, covered and un- 

covered with epithelium, adult . . . . . . 130 

23. Epithelium, mouth of kitten one day old, showing 

bioplasm and formed material . . . . . . 215 

24. Epithelium, mouth of chameleon, showing large mass 

of bioplasm (nucleus) with new centre (nucleolus) 215 

25. Hairs from surface of tongue, human subject . . 130 

26. Hairs and hair bulbs from skin of the kitten. Ob- 

serve the great quantity of the bioplasm at base of 

the bulb where the new growth takes place . . 40 

27. Hair, vessels, nerves, and adipose tissue ; ear mouse. . 215 

28. Dentine and enamel, human tooth . . . . . . 1.30 

29. Bioplasm and prolongation torn from the calcified 

dentine, with " dentinal tubes" . . . . . . 700 

30. Enamel cells, pig at birth . . . . . . . . 216 

81. Bioplasm of periodontal membrane, showing beautiful 

stellate masses, freely anastomosing . . . . 215 

32. Liver cells, toad j in tubes of basement membrane. . 215 

33. Epithelium from mouth of snake, showing large flask- 

like cells, from the orifice secretion escapes . . 400 

34. Ciliated cells from branchiae ; oyster. . . . . . 215 

35. Pigment cells, frog ; showing pigment granules . . 130 

36. Salivary corpuscles showing moving granules^withia. 700 
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LECTURE VI. 

Formation of Tissue — Of Epithelial and Fibrous Tis- 
sue — Formation of Spiral Fibres — Contractile Tissue 
— Nerve Tissue— :Formation of Fibrous Tissue in 
healing of a Wound — Simple Fibrous Connective 
— Increase in Old Age oimd in T^isease — Mode of in- 
crease in Muscles and Nerves — No Fibrous Connec- 
tive in Insects — Skeletons of young Organs in the 
Adult — Interruption of Normal Changes — Vitreovs 
Hfwmov/r — Mucous Tissue of Umbilical Cord — Con- 
nective Tissue — White Fibrous Tissue — Repair — 
Bioplasm of Cornea — Bioplasm of Yellow Elastic 
Tissue — Ligament of the Neck of the Giraffe, 

The tissues of which the internal organs of animals 
are composed vary remarkably in structure, compo- 
sition, and properties. We find various gradations 
of resistance and density, from a texture of such ex- 
treme tenuity as to be scarcely demonstrable, to the 
firm, fibrous, cartilaginous, and osseous tissues, the 
hardness of which renders their investigation difficult. 
All tissues are, however, formed from masses of bio- 
plasm ahke in general characters, though difiering 
vastly in power. 

133. Formation of Epithelial Tissue and Fibrous 
Tissue. — By many the formation of structures like 
epithehum has been looked upon as a process distinct 
from that which results in. the production of fibres. 
In classifying the tissues, attempts have been made 
to show that those textures which were composed of 
multitudes of "cells," were of a difierent nature to 
those which exhibited a " fibrous appearance." More 
careful investigation has proved that these ideas must 
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be abandoned, and that the formation of all tissnes is 
characterised by changes of the same kind. Whether 
soft, smooth, stmctnreless material, or firm, resisting 
fibrons textnre is to be formed, the change is effected 
by a mass of bioplasm which could not be distin- 
gtiished from the bioplasm which produces any other 
kind of formed material. Not only so, but a given 
mass of bioplasm may, under certain circumstaiices, 
form upon its surface a capsule, and so ultimately 
produce a cell- form, while, under other circumstances, 
this same mass may form a distinctly fibrous struc- 
ture, or a firm matrix, having no definite structure 
whatever. Moreover the bioplasts which are to form 
the cuticle of the .embryo and those which are to pro- 
duce the fibrous texture of the skin, lie so very close 
together that no one could say which would take part 
in the production of one texture and which of the other. 
They are not separated by any line of demarcation or 
membrane, and both sets of bioplasts have the same 
origin. In the process of healing of a wound near 
the surface of the body, "lymph" is poured out in 
which may be found bioplasts which have descended 
fi^m white blood corpuscles. Of these, some produce 
epithelium, others fibrous connective tissue, unless 
they be too freely nourished, in which case they grow 
and multiply rapidly, and no kind of tissue whatever 
results, but pus § 43 is alone formed. 

184. Formation of Fibres. — Fibres may be drawn 
out, as it were, from any mass of bioplasm in one, or 
in two or more directions. The mass of living matter 
may then assume an oval, spindle-shaped, or stellate 
form. Thin structureless expansions may be produced 
directly by bioplasm, or fibrous-like membranes may 
be formed. The " fibres " may run parallel, or may 
cross at various angles, giving rise at last to a tissue 
of such extraordinary complexity that it seems almost 
hopeless to endeavour to unravel it, and impossible to 
fibid out how fibres, running in so many different 
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directions, were developed. By careful examination, 
however, at different periods of the development of 
such a tissue, the observer wiU, in some cases, be able 
to form as clear a conception concerning the manner 
in which the interlacing fibres were deposited, as he 
may gain of the mode of formation of a complex 
spider's web, by careful examination at short intervals 
during its formation, although he has not witnessed 
the creature actually at work. So deHcate are the 
fibres in some tissues that they can only be detected 
by resorting to artificial colouring; and careful in- 
vestigation leads me to think that in many cases in 
which a tissue appears perfectly homogeneous and 
structureless, it is really composed of excessively fine 
fibres, which cannot be clearly demonstrated by the 
aid of the methods of investigation at our disposal. 

135. Moyement of Bioplasm in all tissue-fonmu 
tion. — The peculiar characters and arrangement of 
some structures can be accounted for by the move- 
ments of the bioplasm during their formation, and 
conversely we may learn much concerning the move- 
ments of bioplasm by a minute and careful investiga- 
tion of the arrangements of the elementary tissue 
which has been formed by it. In the formation of 
the elastic cartilage of the epiglottis, for example, it 
seems probable that each mass of bioplasm revolves 
while it forms delicate fibres, which accumulate, and 
at length appear to be arranged concentrically round 
the space in which it lies. The fibres, in this case, 
seem to be formed somewhat in the manner in which 
the caterpillar spins its cocoon, except that in the 
case of the tissue, the process is interrupted, while 
the last is a continuous operation. The attachment 
of the bioplasm to some of these fibres may be dis- 
tinctly seen in the particular texture referred to. 

136. Remarkable spiral Fil>res.->-In connection 
with the ganglion cells of the sympathetic of the 
frog, I have described a very remarkable spiral 
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arrangement of nerve fibres, which can be readily 
explained by supposing movements of the bioplasm, 
while I believe in no other manner can the facts be 
satisfactorily accounted for. So also by the careful 
study of the arrangement of the twisting of nerve 
fibres in many tissues, we shall become convinced of 
the never-ceasing movement of the masses of bioplasm, 
not only during development,, but afterwards, during 
the adult period of life. In this way only can 
many of the highly intricate structural arrangements, 
familiar to us in many organs of man and the higher 
animals, be explained. 

1S9' Changes in Tissue after formation. — Changes, 
however, take place in many kinds of tissue after the 
formative act has been completed. In some cases the 
part which was first produced dries up, and gives 
rise to irregularities or cracks, which appear as 
peculiar markings, and may be characteristic of the 
fully formed structure. Sometimes a tissue, which 
for a long time may appear homogeneous and clear, 
gradually acquires a fibrous appearance from the 
tendency of the old tissue to split, or cleave in certain 
directions, which will, in fact, be found to correspond 
to the lines in which new tissue material was de- 
posited at an early period of formation. 

188. Epithelial Tissue. — One of the simplest forms 
of tissue found in man and animals, and perhaps that 
which is produced most easily and most quickly, is 
cuticular epithelium, § 115. Possessing elasticity, 
and considerable extensile property, performing the 
passive office of protecting more important textures 
beneath it, upon which it rests, and with which it is 
ofben connected, this tissue is readily replaced, if 
removed, and when injured is quickly and effectually 
repaired. Epithelial tissues exhibit, however, re- 
markable difierences in property in different situations. 
One may be dry and firm, hard and resisting, forming 
a sharp point or cutting edge, as in certain kinds of 
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nail and horn ; another may be snpple and elastic, 
like the epidermis, or soft and moist, like the epithe- 
lial tissue of mucous membranes and internal passages, 
while some forms of epithehal tissue are semi-fluid, 
or more or less viscid, of the consistence of mucus, 
§34 

139. Dlflnerent kinds of Epithelial Tissue. — The 
student would scarcely believe that the soft, moist 
epithelium of a mucous membrane was in any way 
related to the hard dry tissue of which nail, horn, and 
hair, § 118, consist, or to the hard calcified texture 
of shell, dentine, § 120, or enamel, § 121 ; but if he 
were to examine these textures at an early period of 
their development he would be convinced of their 
very close relationship, and would find that the formed 
material was produced in the same manner in them 
all. It may be truly said that one thing can scarcely 
differ more from another than the soft, moist epithe- 
lium of a papilla of skin or mucous membrane does 
from the firm cuticular tissue of horn or hair, and 
yet under modified conditions the former may become 
so altered as to constitute a tissue which any one 
would admit was closely allied to the latter structures. 
The fibre-like cells constituting certain forms of hair, 
horn, and nail are very different from other forms of 
epithelial tissue, but, as is well known, well-developed 
horns are occasionally produced on the skin, and the 
homy material consists but of modified epidermis. 
The long drawn out cells or fibres of enamel and 
dentine are probably modified forms of epithelium, 
the formed organic matter of which has been gra- 
dually impregnated with calcareous particles, § 119. 

140. Difference in function discharged by Epithelial 
Tissues. — Nor do epithelial textures differ from one 
another less remarkably in structure and physical 
properties than they do in function. The cell which 
secretes bile, or urine, or gastric juice, § 124, would 
seem to be very far removed from the epithelial cell 
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of the cuticle or of a nmcous membrane, for tlie 
former are instrumental in the production of secre- 
tions possessing very peculiar properties and con- 
taining much water, while the last produces only the 
dry horny matter which accumulates, or a softer 
material which, however, by gradual drying, may be 
converted into the same sort of passive substance. 
The relationship is however distinctly seen in disease, 
for there are conditions under which secreting cells 
may cease to produce their characteristic secretions, 
and shrivel up and waste, becoming at last so changed 
that some of them might easily be mistaken for a 
very simple form of non-secemiiig cell structure. 
While in "inflammation" the bioplasm of all these 
cells being supplied with an undue proportion of 
nutrient material, gives origin to a common form of 
bioplasm — " pus." 

141. Gland follicles and ducts. — ^A gland follicle 
itself, with its included epithelium, is, in the first 
instance, but a diverticulum from the duct ; which 
duct is but an inflection of the general surface. In 
the formation both of the duct and the gland follicle 
epithelium is instrumental. Young cells may grow 
in a direction /ro>?i the duct, and multiplying in num- 
ber may produce a little collection like that soon in 
the gland follicle, or a long series may result, as in 
the formation of the tubes of which some glands are 
constituted. Eventually the permanent epithelium 
of the secreting part of the gland differs so much in 
form and action and properties from that of the duct, 
that, had we not watched the evolution of both, we 
should not have been inclined to believe in their 
common origin. 

142. Formation of epithelium and fibrous tissue by 
bioplasm. — At an early period of development no 
structural differences can be discerned btjtweon the 
formed material produced by those masses of bio- 
plasm on the surface of the body which are to give 
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rise to " epithelial cells," and that formed by those 
beneath which are to take part in the development of 
" fibrons tissues," " vessels," "nerves," and "muscles." 
Bnt gradually the soft mucus-like formed material 
first produced, disappears, and tissue, exhibiting pe- 
culiar structure, and manifesting special properties, is 
slowly formed by the bioplasm. This constitutes the 
tissue of the epithelial cell, or the fibrous tissue of 
the subjacent textures, as the case may be. The pro- 
cess of epithehum formation on the surface having 
commenced, continues as long as life lasts, and the 
loss of the old epithelial cells is compensated by the 
production of new ones beneath. 

143. Formation of contractile tlssne. — One of the 
most remarkable examples of peculiar structure 
familiar to us, and one which cannot be at all satis- 
factorily explained at present, is striated muscle. But 
we must not conclude that the transverse markings 
are essential to contractile tissue, for they are com- 
pletely absent in the case of involuntary muscular 
fibre. While, on the other hand, there are certain 
kinds of fibrous tissue, destitute of contractility, 
which possess distinct transverse markings. Nor are 
the striae of muscle seen at an early period of develop- 
ment. They do not make their appearance until 
contraction of the tissue has repeatedly occurred ; but 
the fact of their great regularity and constant uni- 
formity in the same species of animal precludes the 
possibility of these markings being due merely to 
some accidental variation in the refractive power of 
the muscular tissue. It is certain they depend upon 
the occurrence of important structural changes 
while the contractile material is in a very soft plastic 
state. They may be due to the rate of formation of 
the contractile substance, and the rapidity of the suc- 
cessive actions of the nerve current instrumental in 
exciting contraction. The depth of the contracting 
portions indicated by the varying distances between 
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the lines in different cases may be acconnted for by 
the altered rate of performance of the operations 
above referred to. 

144. Formation of neire tissue. — It has been 
generally considered that the tissue of the nerve fibre 
was pecuHar, and that its functions was in some 
m-juner determined by the peculiarity of its structure, 
(T'/by its chemical composition. Such a view is, how- 
i^er, not supported by facts. For when we come to 
^xamine the axis cylinder or core of the nerve fibre, 
.'which is undoubtedly the active and really essential 
part, and that which is alone instrumental in trans- 
mitting the nerve current, we find that this filament 
possesses an exceedingly simple structure, and, at 
least in some animals, looks very like ordinary fibrous 
tissue. Indeed, if we were shown only a very small 
piece of an axis cylinder of a frog's nerve fibre, and 
some pieces of fibrous tissue of the same shape and 
size, we should not be able with ceiiainty to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

14&. Formation of fibrin. — One of the simplest 
forms of tissue which is most widely distributed 
among other tissues of man, and the higher vertebrata, 
appears under the microscope to consist entirely of 
delicate fibres passing from one point to another. 
Extremely delicate fibres may be formed by every 
kind of bioplasm, and these result from its death. 
The substance known SiS fibrin consists of fibres which 
interlace in all directions, and which probably have 
been formed from matter produced by the white blood 
corpuscles. A white blood corpuscle, a mucus cor- 
puscle, or other kind of bioplasm may move onwards, 
leaving behind it a trail of newly formed lifeless ma- 
terial consisting of a mucus-like mass of delicate fibres. 

Fibres of fibrin gradually acquire firmness by the 
closer approximation of the material of which they 
consist, and the gradual expression from its substance 
of more and more of the fluid existing m t^^^a<^tv 

H 2 
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or combined witli it at the time of its origin from 
the bioplasm. The gradual production of these 
fibres may be studied under the microscope during 
the coagulation of a drop of liquor sanguinis, 

146. Formation of cuticle during the healing of a 
^'ound, &c. — A modified form of cuticular tissue 
may be produced in a manner different from tjiat 
described in § 116. Where the healing process p^- 
ceeds over an extensive surface after the remo^^l 
of a considerable portion of skin, new cuticle m 
at last formed. The formation of new cuticulaj^. 
texture does not only spread gradually towards 
the centre of the space from the intact cuticle at the 
margin of the wound, but new points of cuticle for- 
mation are seen to originate as little islands even 
in the central part. This cuticular tissue must be 
formed by masses of bioplasm, which have descended 
from white blood corpuscles, many of which are 
usually found upon the surface of a healing wound, 
having escaped when very small with the serum of the 
blood tlirongli the thin walls of th« capillaries.* It must 
be I'cmembered that the particles of bioplasm concerned 
J lie the descendants of white blood corpuscles which 
liave thociselves descended from embryonic masses of 
bioplasm formed at a very early period of develop- 
ment before many of the tissues were formed, and at a 
iiinc thei-efore when the capacity for the production 
of diverse structures was greater than at a later period. 
Tlio white blood corpuscles are the only masses of 
bioplasm of the adult that could inherit the diverse 
])owei'S of embryonic bioplasm, and this perhaps may 
be the explanation of the greater degree and variety 
of formative capacity possessed by these as compared 
with other living particles. 

141. Foriiiation of fibrous tissue In healings of 
wounds. — When a wound in the substance of a tissue 

* *'Ontlie Germinal Matter of the Blood." Mic. Journal, 

1863. 
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is repaired, fibrin is first formed from the niiinite bio- 
plasts and white blood corpuscles. The bioplasm em- 
bedded in the meshes of this newl}' fonncd web of tem- 
porary tissue then grows and multiplies, and at lenL'"tli 
massesare formed from which a fimier and more lastins^ 
fibrous tissue results. This is deposited in definite 
layers, and in a definite direction, while the old tem- 
porary fibrin having served its pui*pose is slowly 
absorbed. The changes referred to have been earc- 
fiilly studied in the fibrin deposited from the blofxl in 
the repair of a wounded ai'tery. The characters »)t 
the coagulum first formed, and the changes which 
take place in it afterwards, have been n^presented in 
the plates appended to the memoir referred t(^, " On 
the repair of Arteries and Veins after Injury," by 
Henry Lee aud Lionel S. Beale. Medico Chirurgical 
Transactions. Vol. L. 

148. Simple fibrous connective. — This very delicate 
texture, the simplest of all the tissues, is very widely 
distributed in man and the higher animals. Indeed 
there is scarcely a part of the body in which tniccs of 
it cannot be discerned. From the circumslancc of 
its existing between the more important structural 
elements of higher tissues, and connecting them to 
one another, as well as to other tissues, it has been 
termed connective tissue. It has been supposed that 
this texture was designed to give strength and support 
to more important tissues, but it must be obvious to 
any one who examines any of the organs in question, 
that the various stmctural elements afiord the most 
efficient support to one another, and are not in need 
of a special supporting frame- work of any kind. It is 
indeed very remarkable that such a view should have 
been entertained, as it is well known that at the time 
when the more elaborate tissue elements are softest, 
and therefoi'e most in need of support, that is at an 
early period of their development, scarcely a trace of 
this connective is to be found, while, on the other 
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band, wlien the textures have acquired cousiderable 
firmness, and possess resisting power of their own, 
this " supporting " connective tissue exists in very- 
large quantity. 

149. Increase of fibrous eonnectlye tissue In old atge 
and In disease. — The intervening connective, instead 
of being of advantage to the special elements of the 
tissue, actually interferes with their action, and its 
accumulation corresponds with the deterioration of 
the organ in which it takes place. Old textures differ 
from young textures of the same kind in the greater 
proportion of connective tissue present, and this results 
from changes occurring in the normal structure. In 
many painful examples of chronic disease of im- 
portant organs which come under the notice of the 
physician, the premature decay at a time when all 
parts of the body ought to be still in an active, 
vigorous state, is associated with abundance of con- 
nective, this being, in fact, the debris of the more 
important texture which has wasted. 

150. Mode of increase of fibrous connective in 
muscles and nerves. — It is easy to understand how 
the connective tissue results during the development 
of textures in which the permanent type of structure 
is not manifested until several temporary textures 
have occupied the place of that which is destined at 
last to remain. These temporary textures gradually 
disappear, leaving a small quantity of what we call 
fibrous connective, and this collects, in most instances, 
at the outer part, because the formation of the new 
tissue takes place in a direction from within outwards. 
In studying the development of tissues, which consist 
of collections or bundles of fibres as, for example, 
muscular fibres, this point may be demonstrated very 
conclusively. The new fibres originate in the centre, 
and great differences in character between the outer- 
most fibres and those situated further inward, will 
always be observed. From the first the masses of 
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bioplasm, situated most exteniallv, only produce con- 
nective tissae, and the mnscle itself results from the 
development of those occupying a rnoiv central 
Bitaation. The same fact is noticed in the develop- 
ment of nerve fibres. The masses of bioplasm, 
situated at the outer part of the bundle, do not pro- 
dnce true nerve fibres, but from them is formed con- 
nective tissue only. Up to a certain jnTitKl the 
formation of true nerve fibres may have been possible, 
but a sufficient number of perfect fibres hjiviiij? been 
developed within, the marginal fibres degenerated and 
took the low form of fibrous connective. 

ISI. Formation of fibrous connect Ive in fclandM. — 
But the nature of this ccmnective, and the mode of its 
production, are very conclusively determined by in- 
vestigating the changes which occur during the de- 
velopment of a gland of highly complex striictuit?, 
like the kidney or liver of man and the higher 
animals. At an early period of development the 
cells concerned in the formation of the kidney, for 
instance, multiply and become airanged so as to form 
a cylindrical mass. By their division and subdivision 
this increases in length and circumference, at least 
during a certain period, in every part, of its extent. 
At the deep or external i)ort ion of these cells, adjacent 
to the vessels, matter Ls slowly deposited in an in- 
soluble form, and thus a thin membranous boundaiy 
corresponding to the outer limit of the future tube 
results, and this becomes extendtni as the cells grow, 
while at the same time it is increased in strength by 
the addition of new matter. Between the lines of 
masses of bioplasm from which the tubes are de- 
veloped, and those which take part in the formation 
of vessels and nerves, are a few masses whicli are not 
concerned in the formation of any definite structure, 
but which perhapfe take part in the producticm of a 
small quantity of intervening substance. The mem- 
brane becomes further modified by its relation to the 
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nerves and blood-vessels. These were very close to 
the cells at the earliest periods of development, and a 
very close relationship between them mnst be main- 
tained throughout life, or the free action of the gland 
would be impaired. Moreover, as the gland which 
already actively performs its functions grows, new 
nerve fibres and new capillaries must be developed 
around the tubes. The position which a capillary or 
or an ultimate nerve fibre occupies at an early period 
will at a later time be the situation where a hundle of 
nerve fibres, or small arteries and lieins must be placed. 
The structural changes involved in all these altera- 
tions are considerable. Old capillaries and nerve 
fibres must be removed as new ones are developed to 
take their place, and all the original gland cells will 
have disappeared probably long before the uriniferous 
tubes have acquired their folly formed characters. 
But these structural elements are not completely re- 
moved. There remains a small quantity of matter 
which cannot be taken up by the ordinary processes 
at work. This is no doubt capable of being removed 
like every texture in the body, but its complete re- 
moval would probably involve the destruction of the 
gland, while its almost complete removal permits of 
the continuous development of the latter, and does 
not interfere with its continuous action. The con- 
ditions of existence in the case of man and the 
higher vertebrata, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions only, permit the very gradual but not absolutely 
complete removal and renovation of the tissues first 
formed. Hence, as we grow older the greater is 
the amount of connective tissue that accumulates. 

152. No fibrous connective in insects. — In insects, 
the state of things is very difierent, and in their 
textures there is an almost complete absence of con- 
nective tissue. The organs and tissues of the larva 
are entirely removed, while new organs and textures 
of the imago, or perfect insect, are laid down afresh 
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and developed ah initio, instead of being built np 
npon those first formed. Such complete change, 
however, necessitates a state of existence during which 
action or function remains in complete abeyance. In 
the pupa or chrysalis period of life, functional acti^nty 
is reduced to a minimum, and nothing is allowed to 
interfere with the developmental and formative pro- 
cesses. The new and more perfect being which is 
evolved does not probably retain a trace of the struc- 
ture of its earlier and less perfect state. Although 
the elements of matter in the imago are, of 
course, those of which the lai-^^a was composed, 
they have been as completely re-arranged as they 
would have been had they been introduced into the 
organism of another individual altogether. Not 
only have the old tissues been utterly destroyed 
and new ones produced, but in many instances these 
new ones belong to a totally different type ; and were 
it not that observation has taught us that they have 
been really evolved at different periods during the 
life of one and the self-same individual being, we 
should have concluded not only that they belonged to 
different species, but in many cases to species far 
removed from one another. 

1&3. Skeletons of younic orirann in adults. — In ver- 
tebrate animals there is not an organ in the adult but 
retains, not only the form which it assumed at a com- 
paratively early period, but some of the very same 
tissue which was active in early life remains in an 
altered but deteriorated state. Every adult organ 
may be said to contain as it were the imperfect 
skeletons of organs which were active at an earlier 
period of life. This material which slowly accumu- 
lates, clogs, and perhaps even in the most perfect 
state of things, slightly interferes with the free 
activity of the organ. If from any interference with 
the changes this unabsorbed debris accumulates in 
undue proportion, the action of the organ may be 
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very serionsly impaired. It indeed soon grows old, 
while all the rest of the body may remain yonng: 
Its imperfect action deranges other processes of the 
body, and these react upon it until further action 
becomes impossible, and death results. The gradual 
but continuous and regular decay and renovation of 
an organ is normal in the vertebrate animal. The 
changes exhibit wonderful elasticity within certain 
limits, according to the demand for functional activity 
of the organ, but these limits, narrow in some, wide 
in others, cannot be exceeded without derangement 
and slow deterioration resulting. 

154. Interruption of normal changes. — This con- 
tinuous renovation of an organ and accumulation of 
the skeleton of its earlier periods of existence may, 
however, be almost suddenly interrupted. In those 
changes which lead to the formation of pus the re- 
moval of every texture is as perfect as during the 
pupa state of an insect, but the bioplasm constituting 
the pus corpuscles has no power to give rise to that 
which will take part in the development of new 
tissues, while that which takes part in the removal of 
the larval tissues during the pupa state does possess 
this power. When therefore in vertebrata this complete 
change occurs the organ is destroyed, but a new one 
is never developed in its stead. A part of a complex 
organ may be destroyed and removed, but it cannot 
be formed anew, so that in man the gradual or sudden 
destruction of a great part of an organ necessary to 
life cannot be repaired, although in many cases the 
patient may adapt himself to the altered state' of 
thino:s and live under the chano^ed conditions. The 
above considerations afford, I- think, an explanation 
of the formation of the so-called interstitial indefinite 
connective found in greater or less amount in all 
organs of all vertebrate animals, and of its increase 
as age advances. The more regularly, gradually, and 
perfectly the changes are effected, the smaller will be 
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the proportioii formed, and the more slowly will it 
aociimiilate. When this is the state of things in all 
the organd of the body, health and longevity result. 
The opposite entails disease and too early death. 

ISft. Yltreons humoiir. — This textnre is so delicate 
that no structure can be demonstrated in it, even if 
examined under high powers. It contains so little 
solid matter, that 100 parts lose by evaporation up- 
wards of 99. The tissue, however, probably forms a 
delicate web, in the meshes of which watery fluid is' 
retained. At an early period of development nume- 
rous masses of bioplasm may be demonstrated in 
every part of the mass that is to become the vitreous 
humour, and from each one may be traced extremely 
delicate filaments, which may be followed for some 
distance, but are at last lost sight of from their 
tenuity. Fibres no doubt exist which are too delicate 
to be seen. As development advances, the adult 
vitreous masses of bioplasm become separated from 
one another bv an increasing extent of dehcate 
tissue, and many of them disappear. Some on the 
surface may, however, be detected even in the adult, 
and probably are concerned in the formation of new 
tissue at the circumference, as well as in certain 
changes occurring in disease, which may result in a 
complete alteration in the character of the vitreous. 

1&6. The mucous tissue of the umbilical cord (the 
jelly of Wharton) is one of the simplest forms of 
fibrous connective tissue, and one well worthy of at- 
tentive investigation. Like the vitreous, it contains 
very little solid matter. Its mode of growth is inte- 
resting, and by studying it carefully, we may obtain 
very accurate information concerning one way in 
which interstitial growth and expansion of a tissue in 
every direction are provided for. In very young 
mucous tissue oval masses of bioplasm are seen ar- 
ranged round small circular spaces. They divide and . 
subdivide, and move in a direction outwards from the 
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centre of each space. From each a delicate fibre 
extends, which intertwines with the fibres from adja- 
cent masses of bioplasm. The bioplasm increases at 
the circumference of each area, while the previously 
formed tissue remains in the central part. Thus it 
happens, when the tissue has grown to a certain ex- 
tent, more or less circular spaces, occupied by a very 
delicate fibrous tissue, are seen free from any bioplasm 
whatever, while the latter exists only at the circum- 
ference. These spaces increase in diameter as the 
tissue advances in development. In this way growth 
takes place equably in all parts of the tissue. 

The above appearances in the structure of the 
tissue may be well seen under a low power in suffi- 
ciently thin specimens prepared as I have described. 
When examined under a magnifying power of 700 
diameters, each elementary part is observed to con- 
sist, 1, of the oval mass of bioplasm prolonged in 
either direction for a short distance, and exhibiting 
oil- globules in consequence of change having taken 
place after death ; and, 2, of the delicate fibrous 
tissue externally, which may be torn and frayed out 
without difficulty. 

151. Vlrchow's Julce-conTeying tubes. — The ex- 
tensions of the bioplasm into the fibrous tissue have 
been mistaken for tubes, and it has been stated by 
Virchow that these tubes anastomose throughout 
the tissue, and constitute a system of channels for 
the conveyance of the nutrient juices. But it 
need scarcely be remarked, first, that the sup- 
posed channels do not in all cases anastomose; 
secondly, that they contain bioplasm and imperfectly 
developed formed material, not fluid, as has been sup- 
posed ; and, thirdly, that nutrition is more perfectly 
carried on by the tissue itself being permeated every- 
where by the fluid flowing to and from the bioplasm, 
than it would be by any system of nutrient tubes like 
that imagined to exist. 
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The jnice-convcying channels, described by Vir- 
chow as so necessary for the distnbntion of nutrient 
matter to the tissues, thus receive very diiTerent 
interpretation. It is now more than ten years since 
the views here given concerning the suj)posed nutrient 
juice-conveying channels were advanced, and quite 
time that tlie question of fact were examined by other 
observers. It is manifestly detrimental to the inte- 
rests of science that eiToneous views should bo 
repeated year after year, although they have been 
distinctly proved to be eiToneous. 

1&8. Connective tisNue has fonned the battle-ground 
of many a scientific conflict, and the most extreme 
views have been entertained concerning its nature. 
By some it has been regarded as one of the most im- 
portant and necessary of tissues in the organism, and 
as contributing to the support of higher and more com- 
plex textures, and concerned in the distribution of 
nutrient material to them. It has been maintained 
that some parts of the nervous system consist almost 
exclusively of connective tissue ; and this texture 
has long been regardc^d as a most important and ne- 
cessary constituent of nerve organs. Indeed, some 
have affirmed this to be the tissue in which nerves 
eiid. But, in opposition to these views, a great array 
of most impoilant facts has been advanced. In s(mie 
of the lower animals remarkable for their elaborate 
and delicate textures, which one would think really 
do require su])port, no connective tissue is to be found, 
while in the higher animals and man, scai'cely a ti*ace 
of the texture is to be met with at a vefy early 
period of development when the tissues are veiy soft 
and delicate, and when, therefore, they are most in 
need of support ; at this time also they require a vast 
amount of nutrient material distributed to them in 
the most perfect manner, but notwithstanding their 
necessities, this tissue, supposed to bo necessary for 
the conveyance of nutrient matter to them, is absent. 
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ISO. Formation. — Moreover, the mode of formation 
of connective tissue is opposed to the above theoretical 
views. Connective tissue results in many cases dnring 
the growth of higher and more important textures. 
The intervals between nerves, muscles, and other 
tissues, and between the constituent parts of these 
tissues respectively, are occupied by connective tissue. 
When a tissue or organ is to be developed, its germ 
always originates from bioplasm occupying the centre 
of a collection of msisses of bioplasm. As its develop- 
ment proceeds, the superficial masses of living matter 
are pushed further outwards ; and, instead of taking 
part in the formation of the particular tissue or organ 
in question, their formative power is limited to the 
production of this indefinite fibrous or connective 
tissue. 

160. Connective tissue formed during the waste and 
decay of organs. — As organs and tissues decay, much 
of their structure is removed, but a residuum which 
remains is known as connective tissue, the masses of 
bioplasm of which correspond in many cases to those 
of the original cells or elementary parts of the tissue 
or organ which has wasted. Nerves, muscles, the 
tissue of the brain and spinal cord, the glandular 
tissue of the liver, kidney, and other organs, may thus 
become converted into a texture which is exactly like 
connective tissue, a form of which may even be pro- 
duced from white blood and lymph corpuscles. In 
all kinds of connective tissue the relation of the 
bioplasm to the fibrous tissue or formed material is 
the samfe. In disease the masses of bioplasm often 
increase in size and multiply in number, giving rise 
to new connective tissue, which is added to that 
which already exists. In this way the condensation 
and alteration in properties of the original texture 
may be effected. 

161. Cord.like fibres in fibrous connective. — In 
many kinds of connective tissue, besides a delicate 
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teztnre closely resembling certain forms of white 
fibrous tissue, there are some fibres exhibiting the re- 
actions of yellow elastic tissue. These fibres differ in 
cliaracter and number in different cases. 8ome of 
them consist of elastic tissue dcjveloped from nuclei 
or masses of bioplasm, as will presently be described. 
But in many eases these fibres are probably the re- 
mains of nerve fibres or cai)illniy vessels which had 
been active at an earlier period of life, while, in some 
instances, they result from the j)roloii gat ions of the 
bioplasm being converted into imperfectly develope<l 
fibrous tissue, which, like bioplasm itself, is not rt»n- 
dered transparent and caused to swell up by the 
action of acetic acid. 

16S. White fibrous tissue consists of a firm, hnrd, 
whitish material which becomes converted into gela- 
tine by boiling. The toughness and resisting pro- 
perty of skin depend upon this tissue. Tlie bioplasm 
of all kinds of white fibrous tissue may be shown to 
be continuous with the fibrous tissue or formed ma- 
terial. If a small portion of white fibrous tissue, as 
tendon, be examined at a very early period of deve- 
lopment under a power of 200 diameters, it will be 
found that it is composed of oval masses of bioplasm, 
with a very little intervening fibrous structure. At a 
still earlier period of its existence, it contained a still 
larger proportion of bioplasm. As growth proceeds, 
the fibrous mateHal increases, and the bioplasm rela- 
tively decreases, so that when it reaches its adult 
form the principal portion of the structure consists of 
fibrous material, and there is comparatively only a 
very small amount of bioplasm. To state this more 
clearly — In equal portions of young and adult tendon 
the proportion of bioplasm is very different. There 
may be five or six times as much in the former as in 
the latter. Tin's important fact will be demonstrated 
quite easily if a piece of young tendon be ccmtrasted 
with a portion from an old subject. The contrast be- 
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tween the two specimens in the proportion of bioplasm 
which corresponds to a given amount of formed 
material is very striking. (See the new edition of 
" Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man," 
Part II.) The formed material increases as the 
tendon is developed, and at the same time it under- 
goes condensation. The fibrous material is continuous 
with, and has been formed from, the bioplasm. Like 
other kinds of formed material, it possesses no power 
of absorbing nutritive pabulum, nor can it convert 
this into tissue like itself. All additions to its sub- 
stance take place at those points only at which bio- 
plasm exists. 

163. Bioplasts of white fibrous tissue. — The little 
masses of bioplasm situated at regular distances 
throughout the tissue, and having the appearance of 
nuclei, are the only parts engaged in the process of 
growth, and upon the outer part of each is a layer of 
soft formed matter not yet converi«d into the firm 
unyielding fibrous tissue. From each there extends, for 
some distance amongst the fully formed tissue, threads 
of imperfectly developed formed material which re- 
sists the action of acetic acid and refracts highly — 
circumstances which have led to the opinion that 
from each nucleus, fibres of yellow elastic tissue were 
prolonged, and, as a consequence, it was supposed 
that the "nuclei" and their supposed "fibres," or 
nuclear fibres which were embedded in the white 
fibrous tissue, had nothing to do with its formation. 
The former were supposed to represent cells, and the 
latter an intercellular suhstayice. Subsequently, Yir- 
chow included them in his catalogue of juice-con- 
veying channels. Careful examination of properly 
prepared specimens of the same kind of fibrous 
tissue at difierent ages will, however, convince any 
careful observer that the theories now taught are 
untenable, and that the facts may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained upon the more simple view of the structure 
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and formation of fibrons 'tissne T have ventured to 
bring forward. See my Lectures delivered at the 
Bojal College of Physicians, 1861. 

164. Repair of white fibrous tissue. — This simple 
tissne is repaired after injury by the development of 
tissne of the same character. Wliite fibrous tissue 
may be formed by white blood- corjiuscles, or by the 
masses of bioplasm descended from thera. In the 
repair of injuries to arteries and veins, Mr. Leo and 
myself traced the production of white fibi'ous tissue 
in what was clearly at first but fibrin deposited from 
the blood, and I have shown that the recent lymph in 

.certain inflammations has a similar origin, and is 
formed in the same way. In the repair of a divided 
tendon, masses of bioplasm probably result partly 
firom the multiplication of the adjacent bioplasm of 
the tissue itself, and partly from the white blood- 
corpuscles which have escaped from the divided ves- 
sels, or from masses of bioplasm descended from 
these. 

165. Bioplasm of the cornea. — Stellate masses of 
bioplasm are remarkably distinct in the corneal tis- 
sne of all animals, where they exist in great number, 
and possess long branching processes which anas- 
tomose freely with one another, and which may be . 
distended with fluid, or contain very little, as was 
explained in the case of the branching pigment cells 
of the frog, § 131. These are the so-called corneal 
corpuscles, and are to be demonstrated in any corneal 
tissne without difficulty. Amongst them are, how- 
ever, masses of bioplasm which belong to the nerves, 
and some few which are not connected with any tis- 
sne (wandering cells of Recklinghausen). In spe- 
cimens I have prepared the numerous stellate masses 
of bioplasm are seen very distinctly, and the anasto- 
moses between the radiating processes can be detected 
without difficulty. These bear to the firm but trans- 
parent corneal tissne just the same relation ^ja*"^^ 
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Stellate masses of bioplasm existing in certain spe- 
cimens of tendon bear to that texture. The number 
of these freely connected masses of bioplasm dis- 
seminated through the corneal tissue renders this 
texture permeable to fluids, and probably allows great 
alterations to take place in its internal structure, very 
quickly leading to considerable modifications in its 
thickness, and perhaps in its refractive power during 
life. In properly prepared specimens, the masses of 
bioplasm which are connected with the nerve fibres 
may be shown to be distinct from those of the corneal 
tissue, and the finest ramifications of the nerves which 
may be traced in the substance of the corneal tissue 
to have no connexion with the radiating processes of 
the corneal corpuscles, or with the bioplasm of these 
bodies. Kiihne some time since published a memoir, 
in which he endeavoured to prove that some of the 
processes of the corneal corpuscles were continuous 
with delicate ramifications of the nerve fibres ;* but 
although I have seen many specimens which on first 
sight appeared to justify such an inference, I have 
been convinced, on further and more careful examina- 
tion, that this was not the case, and I have been able 
to focus the delicate nerve fibre distinct from the 
prolongations of the corneal corpuscles, and to prove 
that these bodies were situated upon different planes. 
166. Yellow clastic tissue. — The bioplasm of yellow 
elastic tissue is so very indistinct in specimens ex- 
amined in the ordinary way, that many authorities 
have concluded that this tissue is altogether destitute 
of living matter, and that its formation is not due to 
nuclei or cells of any kind. It is, however, obvious, 
that in ordinary specimens the small masses of per- 
fectly clear, transparent, structureless bioplasm would 
be completely hidden by the highly refractive, firm, 
well-deflued fibres of the elastic tissue. But no 

* '' Untcrsuchungen uber das Protoplasma uud die Contrac- 
tilitUt." Leipzig, 1864. 
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difficulty is experienced in detecting the bioplasm of 
this tissue, if it is prepared according to the plan I 
have described. The carmine fluid tinges the bioplasm 
of this tissue as well as every other kind ; and in 
properly prepared specimens oval masses of bioplasm 
are seen adhering to the fibres of yellow elastic tissue, 
and bear to it the same relation that the bioplasm of 
somie other tissues bear to the formed material of 
these. The bioplasm of yellow elastic tissue is so 
easily demonstrated in the young ligamentum nuchse 
of the lamb, in which the oval masses may be seen so 
distinctly and in such great numbers, that one can- 
not but feel astonished that any doubt should 
exist on the point. But in such questions conjec- 
tures and speculations have hitherto influenced both 
teachers and pupils more than accurate observation. 
By careful examination fibres may be found in 
various stages of development, from the thinnest and 
scarcely visible line to the well-known distinct cylin- 
drical fibre. The bioplasm is seen as an oval mass 
upon one side of the fibre, and passing from either 
extremity to the surface of the fibre may be detected, 
with the aid of high powers, an extremely delicate 
tissue, which is the soft and imperfectly formed yellow 
elastic ligament. In the case of some of the larger 
fibres, I have been able to trace a gradual alteration 
in density of the delicate tissue just referred to, in 
proceeding from the mass of bioplasm towards the 
fibre until the firm dense texture of the actual yellow 
elastic tissue is reached. The new tissue thus pro- 
duced contributes to the thickening of the fibre. The 
appearance seen in many cases is such as to justify 
the inference that the bioplasm moves along the sur- 
fiwje of the fibre, leaving behind it as it goes a small 
proportion of soft formed material, which gradually 
undergoes condersation, and becomes slowly con- 
verted into yellow elastic tissue. In this way each 
fibre is increased in thickness. Concerimi^ \3oj& 

1^ 
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origin of the finest fibres of yellow elastic tissue fix)m 
oval masses of bioplasm, there will not remain the 
slightest donbt in the mind of any one who has 
examined properly prepared specimens of this tissue 
at an early period of its development. Other forms 
of yellow elastic tissue from the Hgamenta subflava, 
vocal cords, coats of arteries and veins, and from 
other parts, also contain masses of bioplasm, which 
may be demonstrated in the manner I have re- 
ferred to. 

169. Usamentum nuchse of the 8rii*affe. — The fibres 
of the ligamentum nuchaa of the girafie are very 
large, and remarkable for exhibiting at short in- 
tervals transverse markings, which were first noticed 
by Professor Quekett. These markings are situated 
in the internal part of the fibre, and do not usually 
extend quite to its outer surface. They probably 
depend on contraction of the oldest part of the formed 
material taking place as it gets diy and condensed 
after its formation is completed. Unfortunately, I 
have not had an opportunity of obtaining a portion of 
fresh ligamentum nuchas of a giraffe, so that my 
specimens are defective in not exhibiting the bioplasm 
of this particular form of yellow elastic tissue. 

List op Miceoscopical Specimens illustbating 

Lectuee VI. 

No. of diameters 
No. magnified. 

37. Simplest form of connective tissue ; lamb, at a very 

early period of development, showing bioplasm 
and tissue . . . . . . . . . . . . 215 

38. Simplest form of connective tissue ; human subject, 

at a very early period of development, showing 
bioplasm and tissue . . . . . . . . 215 

39. Tendon at birth, showing rows of oval masses of bio- 

plasm very near to one another . . , . . . 215 

40. Tendon; old man, age 74, showing rows of oval 

masses of bioplasm, separated from one another 

by much tissue . . . . . . . . . . 215 

41. Tendon j kitten at birth, and adult cat .• •• 215 
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No. of diameters 
No. magnified. 

42. Yellow fibrous tissue, showing oval masses of bioplasm 215 

43. Telle w fibrous tissue ; lig. nucha) giraffe, showing 

transverse markings . . . . . . . . 215 

44. Junction of fibrous tissue and cartilage, frog j show- 

ing bioplasm of both tissues . . • . . . 215 

46. Fibrous tissue of the cornea, rabbit j showing stel- 
late masses of bioplasm which anastomose with 
one another in many situations . . . . . . 215 

46. Bioplasm of growing fibrous tissue ; green tree frog 215 
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Cartilage — Of " Cells " and ^^Intercellular Substance " 
— Formation of Clusters of Bioplasts — Outline of the 
" Cartilage Cells^' — Changes in the Matiix after its 
formation — Junction between Tendon and Cartilage — 
Of the formation of Septa or Partitions between the 
Bioplasts — Division of Bioplasm of Cartilage — Ques- 
tion of ^^ CelUwall," ^^ Cell Contents,'^ ^c, in Carti- 
lage — Perichondrium — ** Cellular " Cartilage from 
Mouse'' s Ear — Spongy Cartilages — Fibro-CartHage 
— Changes in Bioplasm of fully-formed Cartilo/ge — 
Changes in Disease — Adipose Tissue — Fatty Matter 
— Formation of Adipose Tissue — Bioplasm of the 
Fat Vesicle — Fatty Degeneration — Of the removal of 
Adipose Tissue, and the absorption of Fat — Abnormal 
developinent of Fat. 

168. Of cells and intercellular substance. — It has, 
indeed, been maintained, and the doctrine is still 
widely taught, that the connective tissues form a class 
by themselves, and consist of cells or cell forms em- 
bedded in an intercellular substance. The formation of 
the "cells" and the production of the "intercellular 
substance" are supposed to be distinct operations. 
But it has been distinctly proved that in this, as well 
as in all other textures, masses of bioplasm (the so- 
called cells) existed before any vestige of the inter- 
cellular substance was to be demonstrated, and that 
the " intercellular substance " is formed from the bio- 
plasm. The connective tissues include the various 
forms of connective and fibrous tissues, cartilage, and 
bone. The matrix of cartilage is, however, no more 
intercellular than the walls of epithelial cells are inter- 
cellular. The relation of the so-called cells to one 
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another, and to the cell wall, or intercellular sub- 
stance in the two tissues respectively, will be at once 
understood if we call to mind the fact that each mass 
of bioplasm produces upon its surface the tissue, be it 
termed matrix, cell wall, or intercellular substance. This 
tissue accumulates between the several masses of bio- 
plasm. Now, even in^epithelial textures, at an early 
period of formation, the formed material does exist as 
a continuous mass, which occupies the intervals be- 
tween the several masses of bioplasm, and exhibits an 
arrangement similar to that which is met with in adult 
cartilage and fibrous tissue ; but as the growth of the 
epithelium advances, the portion of formed material 
belonging to each mass separates from its neighbours, 
and thus " cells " of epithelium result. I have 
figured a good specimen of this in " Protoplasm." See 
also the second part of the " Physiological Anatomy." 
The main difference, therefore, between adult cartilage 
and fully formed epithelium is at once perceived, for 
in the cartilage each "cell" is not marked off from 
its neighbours, but is represented by a mass of bio- 
plasm, including a proportion of the so-called matrix, 
or intercellular substance around it, while in epithe- 
lium each separate bioplast is invested with its layer 
or capsule of formed matrix. Some forms of carti- 
lage are, however, really composed of *' cells," which 
may be separated from one another just as in epithe- 
lium. The distinction, therefore, which has been 
drawn between different tissues, based upon the pre- 
sence or absence of "cells" in the fully-formed tex- 
ture, cannot be sustained, and the classification as epi- 
thelial and connective tissues breaks down. 

169. Cartllatre. — I propose now to refer to cartilage, 
a tissue which possesses many points of interest, and 
which has formed the subject of many an anatomical 
controversy. It is generally stated that cartilage is com- 
posed of '^ cells " and " intercellular svhstance,^^ and that 
the latter is formed and deposited in the intervals be- 
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tween the former, the cells being embedded in the so- 
called intercellular substance as bricks are embedded in 
mortar. (§ 111.) No one, however, who has examined 
cartilage at the different periods of development can 
accept this doctrine, for he will find that, in its embryo 
condition, cartilage, like other tissues, consists only of 
spherical masses of bioplasm, around each of which is 
the merest trace of soft and deUcate formed material. 
The bioplasm is in direct continuity with the formed 
material of the matrix, and in some forms of cartilage 
from the frog the passage of the living formless mat- 
ter into the formed material can be most positively 
demonstrated. As the cartilage advances in develop- 
ment it will be found that the formed material between 
the masses of bioplasm increases in proportion, so that 
if several specimens of the same kind of cartilage be 
taken from the same part of the body of the same 
species of animal at different ages, and examined, 
it will be found that the proportion of bioplasm 
corresponding to a given bulk of cartilaginous 
tissue gradually diminishes as the tissue advances 
in age. In specimens of the sternal cartilage of the 
kitten at birth, of the cat at six weeks and at three 
months old, and of the full-grown animal which 
have been prepared, the facts just referred to are 
clearly demonstrated. The equable increase of the 
cartilaginous tissue in all directions is effected, and 
the expansion of the whole, without folding, crump- 
ling, contraction, or stretching of any part, is beauti- 
fully provided for. 

HO. Formation of clusters of bioplasts in carti- 
lage. — In those specimens of cartilage in which each 
individual mass of bioplasm divides so as to produce 
clusters of four or more, and these again divide to 
produce secondary or tertiary clusters, it will be 
found that the quantity of formed material between 
the primary clusters is gi'cater than that between the 
secondary and tertiary clusters, a fact which receives 
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ready explanation npon the view of the formation of 
cartilage which I have taught. As growth proceeds, 
the deposition of cartilaginous tissue takes place more 
slowly, while, by the condensation of that which has 
been already formed, room for the addition of new 
tissue is obtained. As the cartilage approaches its 
ftdly formed state, the tension resulting from the 
deposition of new tissue containing much fluid imme- 
diately around the bioplasm gives i*ise to a sKght 
difference in refraction of the formed material in this 
situation, and it appears glistening and more trans- 
lucent than the tissue generally. 

111. "Outline" of the cartllagre " ceU." — It not 
nnfpequently happens that, in adult cartilage, the 
bioplasm becomes detached from the formed material, 
and appears as a spherical or oval body with a dark 
outline, lying in a cavity (vacuole or closed space) in 
the so-called matrix of the cartilage. The surface of 
the mass of bioplasm may afterwards become further 
condensed, and thus results the appearance which 
has led many to the conclusion that a true cell wall 
or cell membrane encloses the remains of the bioplasm 
of the cartilage. The examination of old cartilage in 
which these changes have occurred has led many 
observers to infer that complete "cells" occupied 
spaces scooped out in the matrix, while others thought 
that these cells were first formed, and the matrix 
deposited from the blood in the intervals between 
them independent of any cell action whatever. 

112. Changres In matrix after Its formation. — ^After 
cartilage tissue has been formed it often undergoes 
a certain amount of change. A fibrous appearance 
sometimes arises in that part of the matrix which 
was first formed. This probably depends upon con- 
traction taking place in the oldest part of the formed 
material, but in certain forms of cartilage fibres are 
developed from distinct masses of bioplasm lying in 
the interspaces between those which are termed the 
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cartilage cells. These masses of bioplasm are often 
so very small that their presence has been entirely 
overlooked. Certain forms of cartilage are prone to 
undergo other changes after their formation is com- 
plete. Among the most important of these is the 
deposition of granules of calcareous matter in the 
substance of the matrix. § 208. 

19s. Junction between cartllagrc and tendon. — 
Wherever different tissues are connected with one 
another, the formed material of the one passes by 
continuity of structure into that of the other. This 
point is well seen in the case of cartilage and tendon. 
The fibrous tissue of the tendon gradually shades 
into the apparently homogeneous matrix of the car- 
tilage. In some of my specimens striped muscle is 
seen to pass into the tendon, and the latter into 
cartilage, by continuity of tissue. In each of these 
three textures we observe masses of bioplasm bearing 
precisely the same general relation to the formed 
material of the respective tissues, although these differ 
from one another so very much in physical properties, 
chemical composition, structure, and action. 

174. Of the formation of the septa or partitions 
between the bioplasts. — The formation of the so-called 
septa between the cells or masses of bioplasm has 
been explained in different ways. Instead of the 
bioplasm being considered as the active, growing, 
living, part of the cartilage, it has been supposed that 
the formed material extends itself inivards into it, and 
divides this living, growing substance into two or 
more parts ; but it need scarcely be said that matrix, 
like other kinds of formed material, is perfectly pas- 
sive : it may be added to, but it has no faculty of 
formation, nor can it move. Virchow says that the 
capsule of the cartilage cell sends in septa, "which 
serve as new envelopes for the young cells, yet in 
such a way, that even the gigantic groups of cells, 
which proceed from each of the original cells, are 
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still enclosed in the greatly enlarged parent capsules." 
Against this theory, I have endeavoured to prove 
that the matrix or intercellular substance with the 
membranous capsules of the cartilage cells is perfectly 
passive, and possesses no such capacity of extending 
itself. Like the cell-wall of a spore of mildew, to 
which it corresponds, it does not possess either 
moving or formative power. It has been produced ; 
it has been formed ; but it cannot form. It may be 
added to, but it cannot increase or build itself up out 
of pabulum. It may be moved, but it cannot move 
of itself The outer capsule of the mildew, never 
possesses inherent powers of growth. It is the 
bioplasm which is alone concerned in the growth of 
the plant. § 94. So also in cartilage, the matrix 
is passive. The bioplasm only possesses active power. 
The septa do not extend themselves in, or grow in, but 
the material of which they are composed results from 
an alteration taking place upon the surface, that is in 
the oldest part of the bioplasm. In the same manner, 
the bioplasm when enclosed may divide, and produce 
formed material on its surface. It is in this way 
that the appearance of secondary and tertiary septa 
resxdts! 

US. The Bioplasm can be seen In process of dlTl- 
slon. — It is very surprising that Virchow's view 
should still be entertained, because any one can so 
easily demonstrate that the bioplasm always exists 
before the formed material is produced, and that the 
latter is never found without the former having been 
pre sent. In a specimen I possess (Prep. 12, Lect. 
iV, p. 62), some masses of bioplasm are actually seen 
in process of dividing. They have been stained with 
carmine, and have been preserved while they were 
undergoing the change in question. In one there is 
a deep fissure, but in a neighbouring mass there is a 
mere indentation on one side, indicating the spot at 
which the division is about to occur. Any one '^l^^Ci 
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examines these specimens will, I think, feel satisfied 
that the process does not differ essentially from the 
change which occurs in the amoeba and the mucns 
corpuscle when these masses of bioplasm undergo 
division ; while I am quite sure no one would main- 
tain that the appearance results from the ingrowing 
of the matrix or formed material of the cartilage. 

116. Iluestlon of cell-wall and cell-contents. — It is 
certain that the matrix of cartilage is never produced 
without the masses of bioplasm, nor can it increase, 
except by their agency. In disease change is ob- 
served in the rate of growth of the bioplasts. After 
the matrix has been produced many of the bioplasts 
die and disappear, but in growing cartilage they are 
invariably present. In recent growing cartilage 
there is no appearance of a cell- wall distinct from the 
matrix, as some maintain, nor is there an interval 
between the living matter and the matrix, unless 
post-mortem changes have occurred. The first, in 
fact, passes uninterruptedly into the last. The ragged 
outline of many of the masses of bioplasm observed 
in the case of the cartilage from the frog shows that 
the terms " cell " " nucleus," " cell contents," or " gra- 
nular corpuscle," are totally inapplicable. It is clear 
that around such masses there can be no cell- wall. 
The bioplasm gradually becomes the matrix, and all 
matrix was once in the state of bioplasm. Without 
bioplasm there can be no cell- wall or intercellular 
substance. In this, as in other cases, pabulum is con- 
verted into bioplasm by pre-existing bioplasm, and 
this last is at length converted into formed material, 
be it fluid or solid, cell- wall, secondary deposit, or 
intercellular substance. 

We shall find, when we come to consider the struc- 
ture of bone, that the first deposition of calcareous 
particles takes place in the formed material at a 
point midway between the masses of bioplasm — that 
is, in the oldest portion of the formed material. The 
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deposition of the calcareous matter can be explained 
by physics, and can be imitated out of the. body, but 
the matrix which is formed cannot be produced 
artificially. This last results from changes which oc- 
curred while the matter of which it consists was in 
the state of living matter, or bioplasm. 

111. Perichondrium of cartilagre. — The external 
limitary structure of membraniform cartilage called 
periclwiidrviim is distinctly fibrous, with elongated 
masses of bioplasm here and there which were con- 
cerned in its formation. Beneath the perichondrium 
are larger masses of bioplasm, which assume more 
and more the character of those belonging to cartilage 
as we recede from the surface. It is immediately 
beneath the perichondrium in growing cartilage that 
the chief multiplication of the masses of bioplasm 
takes place, and masses which at one time belong to 
the perichondrium, at a later period are surrounded 
by the cartilage tissue which they have gradually 
produced. Near the surface of the perichondrium 
the vessels and nerves are distributed. It is only 
when cartilage is very thick that vessels are found 
distributed in its substance. 

\n** Cellular cartllagre from the Mouse's ear. — 
Some forms of cartilage are said to be destitute of 
matrix or intercellular substance, and to consist of 
" cells " only. The thin part of the ear of a young 
white mouse will afford a good example of what has 
been termed purely cellular cartilage. Very young 
cells or elementary parts may be seen in the course 
of formation. The bioplasm of these is very distinct, 
and lies upon the surface of the formed material, 
which is seen as a vesicle of delicate transparent 
tissue. This form of cartilage is formed somewhat 
differently from ordinary cartilaginous tissue, for the 
formed material corresponding to each mass of bio- 
plasm is distinct from that of adjacent masses. 
Instead of expanding uniformly in aU directions as it 
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grows, it forms a thin lamina which increases quickly 
in extent by the formation of new cells at its free 
edges. Its increase in thickness is very shght in 
comparison with its increase in extent, and takes 
place very slowly. 

1^8. Spongy cartilages. — In the spongy cartilages^ 
as, for example, the epiglottis and some of the other 
cartilages about the vocal apparatus, are many fibres 
which possess the reaction of yellow elastic tissue. 
Of these many are very fine, and so arranged as to 
form the boundaries of oval spaces, in each of which 
a mass of bioplasm is lodged. This is often angular, 
and from the angles delicate fibres may be traced, 
which are at length lost amongst the plexuses of 
those which form the tissue itself. It is probable 
that these masses of bioplasm slowly move round the 
cavity, and form the delicate interlacing fibres which 
accumulate, and constitute the elastic walls of the 
oval and circular spaces characteristic of this form of 
tissue. 

Few who have not examined specimens prepared 
according to the method I have described will, I fear, 
accept the view of the structure and formation of the 
tissue here given. It is strongly opposed to the doc- 
trines generally taught, which have been arrived at 
from studying sections immersed in water, serum, or 
other limpid fluid, in which however it is not possible 
to discern the real arrangement of the elements of the 
texture. 

119. Fitopo-captilagc. — A.1 though this tissue, in its 
fully developed state, differs remarkably in structure 
and properties both from fibrous tissue and cartilage, 
at an early period of development some forms of it 
could not be distinguished from embryonic cartilage. 
The fibre- cartilage of the vertebral discs, at an early 
period of formation, approximates very closely to 
certain forms of fibrous tissue. In all cases bioplasm 
takes part in the formation of the fibrous-like 
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tissue and the transparent cartilaginoTis matrix. 
The former does not result from the latter, nor are 
the two kinds of tissue produced by the " differentia- 
tion " of an originally homogeneous plasma, as some 
have supposed, nor is the fibrous tissue the con- 
sequence of a process of " fibrillation" occurring in 
a previously transparent cartilage matrix. If this 
complex tissue be studied at different periods of 
development in specimens prepared according to the 
method I have described, it will be found that the 
mode of its formation differs in no essential par- 
ticulars from that which obtains in the case of many 
other textures which we have already considered. 
Why some of the masses of bioplasm produce the 
peculiar substance we know as cartilage, and others 
give rise to that called fibrous tissue, is a question 
which cannot be satisfactorily answered. We are 
equally incompetent to tell why some masses of 
bioplasm form muscle, others nerve, others epithelmm, 
and so forth. 

ISO. General considerations with reference to tbe 
formation of tissue. — It is very important to ascer- 
tain if the different kinds of tissues are formed 
according to one general principle, or if the processes 
which lead to the production of tissues differing 
much in structure, composition, and function, are 
essentially different in their nature. There is good 
reason for thinking that the conditions present exert 
a certain influence upon the formative process, because 
the formed material resulting varies to some extent if 
the conditions under which its production takes place 
be modified. But, on the other hand, it is quite certain 
that no conceivable alteration in external conditions 
will cause tbe bioplasm which was to produce muscle 
to give rise to nerve, cartilage, or elastic tissue. And 
yet each of these kinds of bioplasm, iastead of pro- 
ducing its characteristic formed material, might, if 
the conditions were modified, form connective tissue 
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instead. Altered conditions may caiise a given kind 
of bioplasm, whicli, nnder favonrable circnmstances, 
woiQd form a high tissue of a special kind, with 
peculiar properties, to produce a low, simple kind of 
connectiye tissue; but under no circumstances do 
altered external conditions determine the production 
of a texture higher than that which the bioplasm was 
destined to produce originally. The formative powers 
of bioplasm will readily deteriorate or retrograde, but 
will never advance under the influence of iStered ex- 
ternal circumstances. 

181. Cliaiises oeisiuniiiff In the btoplmni ttf ftOly 
ftonneil eartllase. — The formation of matrix or tissue 
continues even in adult cartilage. Although the 
entire mass may undergo no alteration in size, new 
tissue is produced to compensate for the shrinking • 
and condensation, which the tissue undergoes as it 
advances in age. Slowly indeed are these . changes 
carried on, because the "matrix" is very slightly 
permeable to fluids. But the bioplasm still has the 
power to grow rapidly, and it will do so if the matrix 
becomes more permeable, or if the access of the pabu- 
lum to the bioplasm is facilitated by artificial means. 
As in other cases the rapidity of the growth of bio- 
plasm simply depends upon the supply of pabulum. 
Let a thread be passed through a healthy cartilage, 
so as to make artificially a channel by which the 
pabulum may reach the bioplasts more quickly, and 
the operation will be very soon followed by their in- 
crease in size, division, and multiplication. The 
formed material in their immediate neighbourhood 
will be softened and otherwise altered. 

Fatty matter is very often deposited by the bio- 
plasm of cartilage. In some cases, the cavity in the 
matrix of the cartilage seems to be entirely occupied 
by the oil globule or globules. In the cartilage of 
the ear of some of the smaller animals which are fat 
and well fed, the so-called cartilage cells appear to be 
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occnpied by globales of fat a* large aa those which 
are enclosBd in the fat vesicle. The process can 
hardly he regarded as morbid, nnlesa the formation 
of adiposB tiaaue itself is looked apon as pathological. 
In this as in many other cases, it is impossible to 
draw a line between physiological and pathological 
changes. 

182. In disease the bioplasm of cartilage, being 
snpphed with an nnduo proportion of pabulum, in- 
creases. The formed material becomes softeued owing' 
to the altered characters and increased proportioii of 
flnid which traverses it. The bioplasm may even 
appi^priate the formed material itself, as we fonnd 
happened in the case of the formed material of 
mildew, epitheliura, and other kinds of this snbatanee. 
The increased access of pabnlum continuing', the 
masses of bioplasm may at last multiply to snch an 
extent aa to form a very soft palpy texture qmite 
unlike cartilage, or they may divide and subdivide 
with stU! greater rapidity, so as to prodnce pna. 
These changes are not explained by what is called 
" irritatioTi," nor are the cells "stimulated" to take 
up more nutrient matter within a gi^ea period of 
time than in the normal state, hat the alteration 
depends simply npon the restrictions to the access of 
the pabulum to the bioplasm ha'ving been to some 
extent removed. 

Adipose Tissoe. 
It ■will be convenient in this place to refer briefly to 
the structure and mode of formation of a tissue which 
differs much from any of those already considered. 
Adipose tissue is made np of capillaries and cells or 
vesicles containing fatty matter and the bioplasm by 
which both the walls of the vesicle and the fat itself 
were formed. This adipose tissue is generally found 
associated with the areolar or connective tissue ; but, 
constituting the medulla of bones, aa will be described 
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in the next lectnre, we find adipose tissue with a 
mere trace of connective tissne. 

18S. States In wtalcli fatty matter exists In the 
liody. — Bnt before I describe the characters of the 
fat tissue, it is desirable to refer briefly to the different 
forms or states in which fatty or oily substarices are 
found ; for fat exists in the body of man and in the 
higher animals in several different states. 

In tlie first place, there is scarcely a fluid or tissue 
in the organism of any animal from which more or 
less fat cannot be extracted by careful analysis. 
Secondly, every form of bioplasm yields a minute 
quantity of fatty matter. Thirdly, in many parts of 
tiie body, little particles (globules and granules) of 
aGtual fat can be seen by the microscope. Such 
globules are pre.Rent in immense numbers in every 
kind of milk. They are to be detected in the epi- 
thelial cells of the sebaceous glands. Oil globules 
are embedded in the mucus of the air passages, and 
are to be detected in the liver cells of all animals, 
while in some cases the liver cells seem to consist 
almost entirely of fat. In disease every tissue in the 
organism may be the seat of deposition of globules 
of fatty matter. But, lasily, fatty matter, and of a 
particular kind, is formed by special bioplasm. It 
forms the chief constituent of a most important 
tissue, adipose tissve, which accumulates in many 
parts, filling up interstices between the muscles and 
forming, at least in ihe infant, a tolerably even layer 
beneath the skin of the body. This layer of sub- 
cutaneous adipose tissue varies however in thickness 
in different parts and at different ages. In some 
few situatioris particularly where the skin is very 
movable over the tissues beneath, as the skin of the 
eyelids, there is no adipose tissue at all ; or, in other 
words, the areolar or connective tissue in the meshes 
of which the adipose tissue is usually contained, is 
in this and some other situations, destitute of that 
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tiflsne. Fat is a bad conductor of heat, and many 
aniTnala mnch exposed to arctic cold are remarkable 
for the very large quantity of adipose tissue which 
servefl as a protective covering. In hybernating 
animals large quantities of adipose tissue are found 
jnst prior to the commencement of the winter sleep. 
The fatty matter during hybernation is slowly taken 
up by bioplasm and gradually changed, being pro- 
bably at last got rid of as carbonic acid and water. 
By the slow oxidation that takes place, the slight 
amount of animal heat required during this period of 
total inactivity is developed. 

184. Bevelopment of heat liy oxidation of fat. — 
It is generally supposed that the development of heat 
is occasioned entirely by the disintegration of fat, 
the oxygen uniting with the carbon, and a propor- 
tionate quantity of carbonic acid being thus formed. 
But it may be fairly questioned whether the high 
temperature of the warm-blooded animals can be at- 
tributed solely to the combustion of fatty material, 
seeing that in many conditions in which the tempe- 
rature rises many degrees above the normal standard 
within a very short period of time, the oxidising pro- 
cess is completely at fault, and the quanity of oxygen 
consumed is actually less than in health. The large 
amount of fat existing in every form of nerve tissue 
clearly indicates that the action of the nervous system 
so essential to the maintenance of life is in some way 
dependent upon the due supply of a sufficient quan- 
tity of nutrient material. containing the elements from 
which &t may be formed, and there can be no doubt 
that of the fatty matter taken in the food a consider- 
able proportion is appropriated by the bioplasm of the 
nerve textures. 

185. The formation of adipose tissue. — The process 
of formation of adipose tissue may be well studied in 
the embryo of any vertebrate animal. Long before 
fat is actually produced, the embryonic matter (bvc^- 
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plasm) wbioh is to take part in its fonnation can be 
distingiiished froni that wbich is to giye rise to other 
textures. The several stages^iJirongh which adipose 
tissue passes in its deyelopment maj be as clearly 
made out in. any young mammal at the time of its 
birth as during tke earlier periods of its development. 
Hay, in oertam cases it may be studied in an em- 
bryonic condition even m the adult. Excellent spe- 
cimens which illustrate every stage of the process may / 
be obtained easily from the areolar tissue under the 
skin of some parts of, the body of the fully formed 
frog. 

18B. Of the d tet ril i ttUeii of Mood tm adIpMe tissue. 
— ^A tissue which undergoes greafc alterations in volume 
so quickly as this, ought to have a very intimate re- 
lationship to the blood from which it derives the 
elements entering into its composition. This is, 
indeed, the case, for adipose tissue is very largely sup- 
plied with blood, and in corpulent persons wno make 
fat fast, the greater part of the blood of the body is 
probably distributed to the adipose tissue, and other 
tissues and organs may even suffer in nutrition. The 
muscles may become weak, and waste, and the nerves 
be impaired, owing to the nutrient material of the blood 
being nndaly appropriated by the bioplasm of the 
adipose tissue. 

189. Vessels. — Arteries, capillaries, and veins, are 
developed pari passu with adipose tissue. And there 
is not an instance among vertebrate animals of the 
occurrence of adipose tissue destitute of vessels. The 
vascularity of the medulla or marrow of bones is re- 
markable. The rate at which adipose tissue grows, 
in certain cases, is very striking, and probably the 
animal in which it is produced most quickly is the 
well bred young pig, whose adipose tissue doubles in 
weight in the course of a very few weeks. In the 
meshes of the capillary network of very young adipose 
tissue may be seen the little masses of bioplasm, which 
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are concerned in iihe production of fat. These are, 
indeed, at a very early period in contact with i\w 
external surface of the vascular wall. It certainly is 
not possible to determine by any appearance mani- 
fested by the numerous bioplasts in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the vessels, which of them are to 
take part in the development of new capillaries, and 
which are to become connective tissue or fat. The 
capillaries themselves multiply as the adipose vesicles 
grow, and the vascular network increases as in other 
situations, by the extension of bioplasts in a loop-like 
form from the capillaries already existing. 

1S8. Of the ctaangres in a slnnrle fat vesicle. — The 
changes taking place in the development of an indi- 
vidual adipose vesicle may be thus described. At first 
all that is to be discerned is the small oval or spherical 
mass of bioplasm or living matter, which is perfectly 
naked, that is, it is entirely destitute of a cell wall. 
This little bioplast usually exihibits one or more new 
centres of development (nuclei) embedded in it. The 
formation of the fatty matter occurs in this way : — 
in the very substance of the bioplasm, but always out- 
side and away from the new centre or nucleus, a little 
oil globule makes its appearace. It results from 
changes in the living matter itself. A portion of the 
bioplasm dies, and among the substances resulting 
from its death is fatty matter, which being insoluble 
remains, while the soluble substances which are also 
formed, are carried away in the blood. Starch globules 
and other secondary deposits formed in the interior of 
elementary parts are produced in the same manner by 
the death of the bioplasm (§§ 127, 128). The fatty 
matter does not come from the blood as fat, and de- 
posit itself in the ceU, nor is it formed by the collec- 
tion and aggregation of excessively minute granules, 
which traverse the vascular walls suspended in serum, 
as some have taught ; nor is it precipitated from the 
nutrient fluid after the manner of crystals. But it 
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invariably reanlts from the trantformation of Uvinff J 
ImaJter. Different kinds nf living malleT, as it tceU ] 
Itimian, produce different hindu of fat. The propertiea | 
and composidoD of fat in dilierent animalB differ, be- '^1 
canae tie powers of the bioplasm or iiTing matter of ' 
each animal are bo different. 
i 189. RelUlan of tbe Ikt M ttae btoplaam.^tn my 

lectures at the College of Phyrinians, in 1861, I showed 
the precise relation which the oil or fat bears to the 
inqluded nucleus or mass ofbioplesm, and I pointed oat 
tiiat the fat of the fat cell and the starch of the starch 
cell were formed by the bioplasm itself (§§ 127, 128). 
Novertlieleas, 8ome who haye written since have 
affirmed that we atill remain completely ignorant of 
the relation between the fatty matter and the bio- 
plasm of the cell. By aid of the plan of preparation 
already referred to, the change in amount of the bio- 
plasm and its relation to the formed fatty matter may 
be so accurately demonstrated in cells at different 
stages of development tliat it eeems to me not a doubt 
remains concerning the mode of formation of the fat. 
Bud the true relation which the bioplasm bears in bM 
cases to tills substance. 

I90. Of the oil slobnle of tbe fat vealFlc. — ^The 
little globule of fat iiaving been once formed in the 
substance of the bioplasm, may increase in size by 
the addition of new particles to it, until tha globule 
becomes larger and larger, being at last, perhaps, fifty 
times the size of the bioplast that remains, w the 
number of globules may increase until n compound 
mass, consisting' of hundreds of separate little oil 
globules, results. In most mammalia, and in man, the 
glohnle is single, but in some of the reptiles (lizard, 
snake, chameleon) the fat cells in many of thetinsaeH 
consist of numerous separate oil globules, almost 
• anifi>rm in size. And in some parts of the organism 
of soiae mammalia (rat, mouse), and even in certain 
oases in man himself, the same fact has been noticed. 
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In insectn the "fat cells" are often of enormons size, 
consisting of aggregations of very small oil globnlea, 
which collect aronnd the mass of bioptasm that has 
taken part in their production. In the Livere of many 
fishea, particnlarly the eel, a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement ma^y be observed. In these cases the 
nutrient matter ppiaaea in the interstices between the 
already formed oil globules to the bioplasm in the 
centre. The circumferential portions of the latter 
die, and nndergo transformation into fatty matter 
which ia deposited within that already prodnced. 
The globnlea on the outside of the cell or those on its 
Hitrface are therefore the oli^eet. 

IBI. Farmatlan ef the cell wall af the adipose 
Te»leic. — At the same time that the oil globule depo- 
sited in the bioplasm of the developing adipose tissue 
increases, a change of another kind is taking place 
upon the surface of the mass. The living matter in 
this aituation dies and becomes changed, so as to 
form a delicate transparent etriicturdess mmnbrane, 
which increases in extent as its contents become aug- 
mented by the absorption of nutrient material into 
the included bioplasm. The so-called will of the 
adipose vesicle is therefore fonned in accordance with 
the mode of production of fonned material generally. 
But the wall of the adipose vesicle is of eicessive 
tenuity, and readily permeable to flaid in both direc- 
tions, so as to allow for the very free passage of nu- 
trient material to the bioplasm in the interior, and 
that of fluid resulting from the chs.nges of the bio- 
pliwra in the opposite direction towards the blood. In 
thia way the rapid increase and removal of adipose 
material ia rendered possible. 

I9S. Is adliMHe tisane only altered connrctii'e 
lUsne ? — Some observers, consider that the adipose 
tisBue ia nnt a distinct texture at all, but hold that 
the fat ceU ia invariably developed from the eorpnscles 
of connective tissue — a yiew which is certainly 
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erroneonfl, for, in rohny CEiseH, at an early period of 
development, collectionB of bioplasts can be detected 
without difficulty, in relation -n-itb which not a trace 
of connective tissue can be fonnd. Aronnd the vesaelB 
of the meeentery of yonng animals the bodies in qoes- 
tion are seen as well as the corpuscles of the connective 
tifisne of the mesentery, but quite distinct from them. 
Wills, therefore, it is certain that the bioplast of the 
connective tissue corpuscle, of cartilage, and of some 
other elementary parts, may be tranaformed into fat 
cells, it is also an unquestionable fact that, in the de- 
velopment of adipose tissue, special bioplasts are con- 
cerned which are quite distinct from those engaged in 
the formation of connective tissue. The bioplasm of 
outilage in highly fed animals often produces oH 
globnles which accnmnlate in the so-called cartilt^B 
cell, and the bioplasm becomes pnshed on one side, 
and so compressed that it may entirely escape notice, 
§ 181. In the joang mouse sncti a change is com- 
monly observed, and not nnfrequently, the fat 
accnmnlates to snch an extent that the tissue might 
I aJmost be described as adipose tissne, in which the 
%ordinary vesicle or cell wall is replaced by firm car- 
IB texture. Bach spherical capsule of cartilage 
occupied by a lar^ oil globule, between 
which and tlie inner wall of the capsule the remains 
of the bioplasm that has taken part in the formation 
of both fat and cartilage may be distinctly seen if 
the specimen has been pi'Operiy prepared by previous 
L soaking in carmine fluid, § 68. 

I I9S. Fatty deKeneratlon. — That condition which Is 
I'termed fatty degeneration of the liver, and which la 
1 Tery common in consumptive patients, also affords a 
p good illustration of the changes which occur when 
I &t is formed. To such an e.xtent does the change 
BBometimes proceed, that a section of the fatty liver 
^WJuid not be distinguished from certain forma of 
sue. Not a partiicle of biliary colouring 
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matter or other evidence by wliich the real nature of 
the tissue may be identified remains. In some adnlt 
fishes this is the ordinary condition of the hepatic 
organ, and without great care in the preparation of 
specimens, not a vestige of hepatic tissue will be dis- 
covered. In all these instances, however, the stages 
through which the gland-elementary part passes may 
be studied without difficulty, and specimens may be 
obtained which show every degree of alteration, from 
a transparent elementary part, completely destitute 
of fatty matter, to a body which appears to consist 
only. of a huge oil-globule. It is surprising how 
large an accumulation of fat may occur in the liver 
in some of these cases. As much as 6619 per cent, 
was found by me in one case, recorded by Dr. 
Budd.* 

194. Of the removal of adipose tissue and the 
absorption of fat. — Not less interesting than the 
consideration of the mode of development of adipose 
tissue is the question concerning the manner in which 
its removal is efiected. It is well known that large 
quantities of fat which have been stored up in the 
body and have been collecting for a considerable 
time, may quickly disappear, in consequence of the 
fat being absorbed, and its elements apphed to assist 
in the nutrition of tissues whose waste could not 
occur without consequences very damaging to the 
organism, and in maintaining the requisite tempera- 
ture. The adipose tissue may, indeed, be regarded 
as a sort of storehouse, in which fat is accumulated 
as long as the body is abundantly supplied with food, 
from wliich it may be removed and appropriated, 
should a period of scarcity occur. In the winter, 
when the fat of the fat bodies of the frog are being 
absorbed, the bioplasm of each vesicle can be seen 
spreading around the fatty matter, which gradually 

* "Diseases of the Liver," 2nd ed., p. 284. 
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dimraialiea in amount in consequence of Its conversion 
into biiiplaam. On the distal side of the Tesicle, 
phenomena, of another kind are proceeding. The 
bioplasm is there undergoing change, and becoming 
resolved into snhstajiceB, which are immediately taken 
np by the bioplasm of the blood and blood-vessels. 
Ab han been already described §§ 25 to 32, all nutri- 
tive operations are conducted through the interven- 
tion of bioplasm alone. 

lOS. Importance or bioplasm In efflectlnir chan^a. 
— As fatty matter ia formed from bioplasm, so its 
removal is effeoted only throngh the instrumentality 
of this living matter. It cannot be removed until it 
lias been again taken up and converted into bioplasm. 
Horeover, the same bioplasm is instrumental in both 
operations. In the one case taking certain con- 
Btituents from the blond, increasing at their expense, 
and then undergoing conversion into fatty and other 
matters. In the other, growing at the expense of 
this fatty m.atter already produced, and becoming 
resolved into substances which find their way back 
again info the blood, and which are at length appro- 
priated in part by other forms of bioplasm of the 
body. This view has been recently confirmed by 
CsajewicK, in some observations upon the adipose 
tisBue of rabbits. (Rtichert and Dn Bois Beymond's 
Archiv., 1866, p. 289.) In animals which have 
become rapidly emaoiate'l, the fat cells of the adipose 
tissue are seen to be shrunken, and, instead of con- 
taining fatty matter, fluid, with some grannies and 
one or two oil globules, are alone found. This in- 
teresting fact was first observed by Kolliker. The 
amount of fat in an individual vesicle may vary from 
time to time ; — ^the processes of formation, and the 
dia integration of the fat which has been already 
formed, alternating with one another. 

ISO. Abaormal development of adipose ttsxae. — 
The unifonn development of adipose tissue ia some- 
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times disturbed, and in consequence of a circum- 
scribed redundant growth, a tumour of enormous 
size may result. It is not uncommon to find this 
unusual growth springing from the subcutaneous 
adipose tissue of the limbs or trunk. In one par- 
ticular spot the circumstances which determine the 
regular And even growth of the tissue are somehow 
altered, and growth having once barst its ordinary 
bounds, continues unceasingly, and often at an in- 
creasing rate, until a tumour of large size results. 
The structure of simple fatty tumours exactly accords 
with that gf normal adipose tissue, and the arrange- 
ment of the capillary vessels is precisely the same. 
It is possible that the formation of these tumours 
may be due to the circumstance of a collection of 
bioplasm which would, under ordinary conditions, 
form a lobule of ordinary adipose tissue, being dis- 
placed at an early period of its development. Sach 
a mass of developmental bioplasm being subjected to 
the influence of new conditions, might at a later period 
grow very quickly, and become the germ of one of 
these, often hage, morbid growths. Not only is the 
constantly growing fatty tumour like adipose tissue 
in its general characf^ers, but in many instances the 
minute structure of the morbid growth could not be 
distinguished from that of the normal tissae. 

MiCBOscoFiCAL Sfecimens illusteating- Lectubb Vii. 

No. of dinmeters 
No. magnified. 

47. Cartilage, mouse's ear ; showing bioplasm and car- 

tilage 215 

48. Cartilage, rib ; very young lamb : showing multi- 

plication of bioplasm near surface. . . . . . 215 

49. Cartilage, rib of kitten one day old, and of adult 

cat; showing different proportions of bioplasm 
and formed material . . . . . . . . 215 

50. Articular cartilage and subjacent bone, human 

finger . . . . . . . . . . . . 130 

51. Fibro-rartilage, interrertebral discs ; kitten, one 

dayQld 215 
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No. of diameters 
^0. magnified. 

62. Bioplasm of spongy elastic cartilage ; epiglottis . . 215 

5d» Developing adipose tissue with vessels injected. 

A &t vesicle with its bioplasm is situated in each 

vascular space . . . . . . . . . . 130 

54. Adipose tissue, showing nuclei of fat vesicles. A 

vein crosses the centre of the field, to the left of 

which is a bundle of nerve fibres . . . . . . 40 

65. Fat ceUs in different stages of development ; frog 215 

56. Young cells of potato ; showing bioplasm and very 

small starch granules which have commenced to 

form. . .. .. •• .. •• .. 215 

67. FuUy formed cells of potato ; showing fully formed 

starch grains 215 
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LECTURE VIIL 

Of Bone — (h'ganic and Inorganic Matter of Bons — 
Formation of Organic Matter — Cancellated Texture and 
Compact Tissrie — Living Bone and dead dried Bone — 
An elementary part of Bone — Livwg Bioplasm of Bone 
^^La^uncB and Canaliculi — Lam ellce — Perforating 
Fibres — Periosteum and Medullary Membrane — Forma^ 
Hon of Osseous Tissue — Bioplasm of the Lacunce — The 
views of Kolliher and Yirchoio — Changes beneath Peri- 
osteum and Medullary Membrane — Medulla or Marrow 
--^Marrow Cells — Changes occurring in an Haversian 
System of fully formed Bone — Of the disintegration 
and removal of Bone — Formation of primary Bone — 
Repair of Bone — Inflammation of Bone — Caries and 
Necrosis. 

One of the most interesting strnctnres in the body- 
as regards the process of tissne-formation is bone. 
By studying this texture at different periods of its 
development we may determine what part of the 
process is due to physical and chemical changes^ 
and what to exclusively vital actions, 

199- Organic and Inorganic matter of bone. — It is 
important to bear in mind that every kind of bone in 
its lifeless state consists of an organic substance which 
yields gelatin by boiling, and inorganic salts composed 
principally of earthy phosphates. The organic and 
inorganic matter, although intimately incorporated, 
may be separated by the action of hydrochloric acid, 
which dissolves the earthy and leaves the animal 
matter. This exactly corresponds in form and size 
to the original bone. If, on the other hand, the 
animal matter be destroyed by a red heat, the earthy 
material will also retain the original form of the bone, 
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altiioQgli in oonseqneiioe of harixig been depriTed of 
its organic matter, it will be found to be so brittle tbat 
it may be broken down by very sUgbt pressure. 

1^8. — VrauMMk 9t tlM T ««»ic Huttter. — The for- 
mation of the oi^ranic matter is an operation quite 
distinct from its impregnation wUh. earthy material, 
and the first part of the process may occur withoi^f 
the last. The bone tissue may he farmed^ but if not 
impregnated with earthy salts, it will be- destitute 
of those important physical proper^es for which 
osseous tissue is required. It wiu be so soft, that it will 
neither support the weight of the body nor eonsti- 
tnte a finn framework for the the otladunetit of 
muscles. 

!••• Of tke mnetinmUA t«ctiire«B« tamnfmet^ ttssve 
•f iioiie* — In some situations bone tissue is arrangBd 
to form a texture exhibiting spaces or canceUL 'Ft^ 
is called the cancellated texture of bone. When 
dried, cancellated tissue exhibite a number of spaces 
like sponge, and has been termed spongy bone. Iii 
the recent state, however, all the spaces are occupied 
with fatty matter, traces of connective tissue, and 
vessels, except in the case of birds, in which class, 
with some exceptions, the spaces in the bones contain 
air. The bony walls of these spaces are composed of 
thin plates or spicules of osseous tissue, on the out- 
side of which vessels are freely distributed. If the 
bony walls of the cancelli become very much thick- 
ened, so as only to leave room for one vessel in the 
centre, we have an approach to the other kind of 
bone tissue which is called compact tissue. This, 
however, in its perfectly formed state, contrasts re- 
markably in character with the spongy cancellated 
texture. The compact tissue is so firm and dense 
that you would not suppose it was traversed by 
numerous vessels which run in channels (Haversian 
canals), and are connected here and there by trans- 
verse branches, so that if the whole of the bony 
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matter were removed from the compact tissne, we 
should have left a web or net-work of capillary 
reRsels having loDgitudinal leesheB. 

xoe, orUvtnK bone and of dried dead bone. — The 

anthora of many mannala and treatiKea on minnte 
anatomy Imve described thn strnctare not of living or 
reeenih/ dtad bone, but of bone which hna been dead 
for a long time and has imdergone dessicatiun. The 
student is thus led to acquire a notion of the atrnc- 
tnre of bone aa imperfect and incorrect as wonid be 
that which he would form of the atmcture of akin, 
nerve, or muacle, were he to examine dried apecimens 
of these tisauea only. Wedeaireto learn how tissnea 
live and grow and decay in the Jiving body ; but the 
atructure of bone and teelh haa been described, not 
as it may be demonstrated in these tissues when they 
are fresh, but only, as it appears, after the textures 
have been altered by denth, and after they have been 
completely deprived of their living mailer. 

S«1. An elementiiry part of dead dried bone. — An 
elementary part of fnlly-formed dead and dried hone 
consiata of a space (laatna), occupied in the recent 
state with bioplasm, and aurrounded by a portion of 
hard oaaeous i^asne which ia traversed by numerous 
porea or channels (canaiicidt) passing from one little 
apace (laiyuna) in a tortuous manner to adjacent lacunas. 

MX. An elementary part of llvlns bone. — An 
elementary part of fully-fm-med living hone consists of 
a mass of bioplasm surronnded on aH sides by, and 
continuous with, a thin layer of soft formed materia], 
which passes uninterruptedly into the hard calcified 
formed material {walrix or inlercelhdar mihutanca of 
authore). This hard material ia in the fully formed 
bone penetrated everywhere by ■very fine ehannels 
(cfmaHtiult) through which the nutrient material 
passcB towards the masaes of bioplasm ; for, as the 
hard material in its Fully formed atate is almost im- 
permeable, ntttarient fluid could not reach the bioglflsm. 
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■were it not for these little canals 
its Bubatance. 

An elementary part of every kind of bone at a 
very early period of its formation, consists of a" mass 
of bioplasm, enrronnded by a certain proportion of 
jranular, homogenenns or more or less fibrons (?) 
formed materiat This last becomes the seat of 
deposition of calcareons matter, which proceeds in a 
direction from loitkout inwards. The formation of 
the canalicnii tak^ place in the same direction. We 
sbaU find, contrary to the generally received opinion, 
that the formation of these tnbes commences not at a 
point nearest to the bioplasm, the eo-called " cell," as 
has been repeatedly stated, bat at a distance irom it. 
§208. 

2*3. Llvlns blopitum of bone. — The difierenoe 
between dead bone and living boiiB ia simply this : 
in the first, formation of tisane has everywhere 
ceased ; while in the last, it is still proceeding, and 
around each mass of bioplasm the producHort of 
matrix and the deposition of calcareous salts in the 
matrix already formed is going on. These changes , 
f may proceed very slowly, bnt in all living bone they 
[ occur. The only matter in a living bone which is 
actually alive is that which is ordinarily termed the 
" wMcfeiM " or the " bone cell " in tie space or lacuna, 
and which is here spoken of as the bioplasm or living 
matter. The fnlly-fonned tsseoaa tissne aronnd, on 
the other hand, is to all intents and purposes, as 
devoid of hfe while the bone yet remains a part of 
the hving body, as after it has been removed, or after 
the body has died. This small mass of bioplasm, 
perhaps not more than one-twelfth of the bnlk of the 
proportion of bone tissue which belongs to it, alone 
possesses active powers. This only can grow and 
give rise to the formation of tnalrix. Bone cannot 
produce bone any more than tendon can give rise to 
k ieTidon, or miuole form contractile Hestte, but the 
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hiopldsm only is instrumental in the formation of 
every one of these tissues, and without this the pro- 
duction of tissue is impossible. 

20 4. liacunte and canalicuU. — Masses of bioplasm 
are contained in the little spaces in the bone (lacunse), 
which are present in every kind of bone tissue, the 
distance fix)m each lacuna to the neighbouring lacuna 
being seldom more than ^ioo ii^ch-. Moreover, each 
lacuna is connected with its neighbours by numerous 
minute channels (canaliculi), along which fluid 
readily passes fix)m one mass of bioplasm to another. 
Thus every pai't of the hard bone tissue is irrigated 
with fluid, and the little channels are usually not 
separated fix)m one another by a distance greater than 
the five-thousandth of an inch, so that no particle of 
osseous tissue is removed further than half this dis- 
tance from the fluid which flows in the canaliculi. 
In the living state, these canaliculi always contain 
fluid, and this fluid is always in motion, flowing to 
and from the nearest majsses of bioplasm ; but if bone 
be dried, the bioplasm in the lacunae shrinks, the fluid 
in the canaliculi disappears, and air rushes in to 
occupy the spaces omd canals thus formed, 

205. liamellse. — The bone tissue is so formed as to 
constitute a series of superposed thin plates called 
lamelleB. These are concentrically arranged round 
the vessel in the Haversian canal, and in section they 
appear as concentric lines one within the other. 
There are lamellae immediately beneath the periosteum 
and medullary membrane, which extend uninter- 
niptedly for a great length, or entirely round the 
bone. These are called respectively the periosteal and 
medullary lamielloe. 

206« Perforating fibres. — Dr. Sharpey has de- 
scribed, under the name of pefrf orating fibres^ some 
peculiar processes of osseous tissue which appear to 
perforate the laminsB of bone and, as it were, pin 
them together. The mode of formation of these fibres 
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lias not been HfttisfBctorily esplsined. They are to be 
found by pulling aminder the sections of lamellie of a 
decalcified cylindrical or cranial bone. Frcan the 
(rircnmBtance that some of these fibres have escaped 
calcification, the organic matter has ehmnk in the 
dried bone, and thus has resnited a tiibg, which haa 
iferred to by Tomea and De Morgan, and other 
observers. 

SOV. Pertostraiu and iDPdnllary membrane. — The 
compact external surface of bone (except where if helps 
to form a joint, is covered by a firm tough membrane, 
termed the pertastoam, which, like the perichondrium 
investing cartilage, consists of white fibrona tisHne, 
densely interwoven in all directions, § 212. The 
cancelli are filled with fat, or in^ulla, the marrow of 
bone. They are lined by a delicate membrane, called i 
the ■nwd-'dla/nj membrane, which serves to support the i 
fet. In the shaft of the loDg bones the medulla is con- 
tained, not in ordinary cells, but in one great canal, 
which occnpiea the centre of the shaft, the meHuIlmy ' 
canal. Here the inedvllary tnemhrane lines the com- 
pact tissue that forms the wall of the cavity. 

Both the periosteum and the medullary membrane 
adhere intimately to the bone. Both are abundantly 
supplied with blood-vessels, which, after ramifying 
■cpon them, send numerous branches into the bone. 
These merobranes are of great impoi-tenco to the 
nutrition ol' the bone, inasmuch as they support its 
nutrient vessels ; and, if either of them be destroyed 
to any great extent, the part in contnct with them 
necessarily perishes : and they not only cover the 
outer and inner snrfacea of the bone, but alto send 
•pTnaasses, along with, ili/i •cesseh, into minute canalg 
frojoei-sing the compact tUsue, and are, through the ' 
medium of these, rendered continnons with one 
another. WhMi the periosteum or medullary mem- 
l)rane ia torn away from the surface of a fresh bone, 
the Teasels may be seen very readily passing from 



tlie under surface of the memlirane into tbe tiny 
channels (Haversian canals) which pass obllqaely 
into the compact tissue. The vessels of the hone 
ramify thrtmgbout its substance, and if they have 
been injected previous to the rcraova! of the cal- 
careous natter bj the action of acid, they will be dis- 
tinctly seen ramifying throagh the semi-transparent 
ajiimal substance. A preparation of this kind dried, 
and afterwards preserved in epirita of turpentine, 
serves beautifully to exhibit the disposition of the 
vessels in bone. 



Formation of Osseous Tissue. 
The osseoua tissue itself is formed 
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and it is worth studying very carefully. The changes 
may be beautifully seen in the formation of the cranial 
bones of the frog, which continue to grow at their 
edges, even in the full-grown animal. In this strac- 
ture an opportunity is afforded of observing every 
fitage of the process of bone formation in a single 
speoimen. At the extreme edge is ordinary cartilage, 
which gradually passes into tissue which is being; 
infiltrated with calcareous deposit; and, lastly, we 
come to the fully formed bone. 

SOS. Convention of cartilage Into bone.^ — At the 
outer edge where the bone is growing, we mny also 
study the development of cartilage. A little further 
inwards the formation of cartilagiiious tissue is com- 
plete. Passing in the same direction, we soon ob- 
serve_ that a change is taking place in the matrix. 
Granules and highly refracting globules have been 
deposited in its substance. The deposition of this 
material, which is easily proved to consist of Chi- 
carcoDB salts, invariably commences in the matrix at 
a point eqoidistant from contiguous masses of bio- 
plasm — that is, in that part of the formed material 
which ta, of course, most distaut Irom the biiplaem. 
l2 
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This is the parfc'of tlie tissiie which was first formecL 
Soon each mass of bioplasm becomes smroimded by 
a ring of such globules, some of which coalesce, bat 
converging lines of matrix are always left here and 
there nncalcified, and these are traversed by currents 
of fluid holding varions substances in solution, which 
flow to and from the masses of bioplasm. The con-* 
tinnal flowing of the fluid prevents the precipitation 
of calcareous material in these channels, and, pro- 
bably, gradually dissolves the matrix, so that Httle 
cansJs are formed at short intervals in the calcifying 
cartilaginous tissue. More calcareotls matter is de- 
posited nearer and still nearer to the bioplasm in the 
centre of the space, and at its outer part the bioplasm 
continues to produce more new cartilage matrix, 
which in its turn becomes impregnated with cal- 
careous salts. The little canals are at the same time 
increasing in length, although the distance from the 
centre of the bioplasm to the spot in the cartOage 
matrix where the canal began to be formed always 
remains the same. As the deposition proceeds, the 
bioplasm becomes smaller, and the space in which it 
lies is gradually encroached upon until in the fully 
formed bone it remains as a very small mass lying in 
a little cavity (lacuna) which communicates with 
neighbouring lacuneB by the little canals (canalicxQi), 
the formation of which has been described. This 
view concerning the formation of lacunsB and canali- 
culi is very different from that generally taught, for 
most authorities look upon the lacunsB as cells^ the 
canaliculi as processes from them, and the osseous 
tissue as an intercellular substance. 

209. Of the bioplasm of bone. — If the growing 
bone of any animal be examined, after having been 
properly prepared with carmine fluid, the masses of 
bioplasm will be demonstrated without difficulty, in 
the lacuna! spaces. The fact of the presence ol* soft 
matter in the lacunsB of fully formed bone has how- 
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ever been generally admitted by anatomists since 
1850. Under the name of "nucleus" the bioplasm 
had been observed in the lacunsB of many specimens 
of osseous tissue, and Tomes and De Morgan demon- 
strated indications of these bodies in the lacunae of 
fossil bone, in their paper published in the Phil. 
Trans, in 1853. Subsequent investigations have 
proved that in every kind of growing bone, at every 
period of life, are numerous masses of bioplasm, with- 
out which the formation of bone tissue could not have 
taken place, and which are concerned in all the im- 
portant changes going on in it during life. As long 
as the masses of bioplasm are living, the changes 
characteristic of living bone may take place, but if 
these be dead in any part of the bone this soon 
separates from the rest, and ceases for ever to be the 
seat of vital changes. 

The masses of bioplasm are as necessary for the 
production of bone as they are for the formation of 
every other tissue. They are not directly concerned 
in the precipitation of the calcareous matter, but in 
their absence the production of matrix would be 
impossible. It is alone by the instrumentality of 
these masses of bioplasm that the regular circulation 
of fluids holding in solution the calcareous salts, is 
maintained throughout every period of bone forma- 
tion. By this process the regularity in the formation 
of osseous tissue, which is so remarkable, is secured. 

The deposition of the inorganic salts is no doubt 
due to physical and chemical change ; but the precise 
locality of the precipitation, as well as the mode of 
deposition of the calcareous particles, is determined 
by actions (vital) of which the bioplasm or living 
matter is the seat. 

210. Formation of lacunee. The views of KolUker 
and Ylrchow. — Kolliker considers that the capsule of 
the cartilage cell and the " intercellular ** matrix of 
the temporary cartilage of developing bone become 
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impregnated ■with calcareous matter, while the "gra- 
UTilar coll " correRponding to the pi-imordial ntricle of 
the vegetable cell, remains within unaltered. He 
thinks Ihat the canalicoJi extend through the matrix 
by "resorption." 

Virchow says bone contains, " in an apparently 
altogether ho mo gen eons basis- substance, peculiar 
gteUaie fcoJie cells distribttted in a very regular man. 
ner." According ta this view it is maintained thai 
the matrix is formed »s a, true vniareellular substance, 
while from the " cells " it is supposed that processes 
grow ont, and that these gradually make their way 
through the matrix and Rnftstomese with correBpond- 
ing processes from neighbouring cells. The "lacuna" 
is said to be occupied by a "cell" with "stellate 
processes " which pass into the canalicnli. Virchow 
expresses himself very clearly as to the manner in 
which the supposed processes are formed from cells ; — 
" The cartilage cells (and the same holds good of the 
marrow cells) during ossification throw ont processes 
(become jagged) in the same way that connective 
tissue corpuscles, which are also originally round, do, 
both physo'ogically and pathologically. These pro- 
cesses, which in the case of the cartilage cells are 
generally formed after, bat in that of the marrow 
cells frequently before, calcification has taken place, 
bo^ their way into the intercellular substance, like 
tJie iiilli of the chorion do ivto the iiwicov^ ' membrane 
atid into the vensels of the uterus, or like the Pac- 
chionian granulations (g'ands) of pia mater of the 
brain into (and occasionally through) the calvarium." 
Again, " the cells which thus result from the ' 
proliferation of the perioatoal corpuscles are con- 
verted into bone corpuscles exactly in the way I 
described when speaking <if the msri-ow. In the 
neighbourhood of the surface of the boue the inter- 
cellular substance grows dense and becomes almost 
cartilsgiooua, the cells llirov) out fwoessee, beeoin& 
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gtellale, and at lust tbe calcifioa.tion of the iatercellnlEir 
snbfitance ensues ! " According to this view the cana- 
licnli are the processes of the cell which "bore" 
their way through the already calcified tissue, and in 
some, unexplained mysterious manner manage exactly 
to meet the processes of adjacent cells, and become 
continuQaB with them. Canaheoli, however, ex^st 
long before the furmation of the calcified tissue is 
complete. 

There are few points in minute anatomy apon 
which ench different views have been advanced as 
the one under consideration, for observers differ not 
only in the explanations and opinions they have put 
forward, but there are irreconcilable differences re- 
garding their stateraentfl of fact. To assert that the 
Delia throw out processes is merely fanciful, for there 
are no facts whatever to jastify anch a statement 
Although it has been repeatedly stated that the bone 
"cell", with it-3 canalicular prolongations may bo 
actually detached from the matrix into which its 
processes have bored their way, I have never been 
able to obtain any specimens which appear to me to 
justify such an inference, while I have ntterly failed 
in every attempt to prepare specimens which would 
lead me to infer the existence of any grounds for such 
a conclusion. 

With regard to Virchow's view, it may be remarked 
that although it is true that in certain oases in which 
the bioplasm is more or less stellate, tbe so-called 
proeeseeg project a very short distance from the mass, 
they never, as far as csn be ascertained, aorregportd in 
number with the canalicuii which exist in the fully 
formed bone, the latter being twice aa numerous as 
the processes in question. Almost any form of bio- 
plasm may exhibit this stellate uppearance, but it has 
nothing whatever to do with the formation of the 
canalionli in bone. That part of the oanaiiddus neareet 
to tlm laaima ia ths last that is formed, whereas if the 
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canaliciilQd wefre a prooess of the bioplasm, that 
portion nearest to the bioplasm wonld be tne fbrst part 
developed. The first part of the canaUculns which id 
formed is not thai which is nearett to, bat that which 
is most dUicmtfrom^ ths bioplasm^ and the widest part 
of the canalicnlns is always that nearest to the lacuna. 
The lacuna of young imperfectly developed bone is, 
of course, always much larger wat that of the fully 
formed osseous tissue of the same animal. 

Virchow, it will be tenuffked ventures to say very 
little concerning the changes which result m the 
deposition of calcareous matter and offers no sugges- 
tion as to the nature, of the process hv which calcifica- 
tion is effected ; nor has he determined exactly in what 
part of the matrix the change commences. He tells 
us that ^' at last the calcification of the intercellular 
substance ensues ! " 

Sll. Tlie «lIllho«ts do not eorrespoiid to tM» eaiuu 
ilcuil.— The appearances which have led Virchaw and 
other observers to maintain that the lacunae and ca- 
naliculi formed a cell with its offshoots, can be satis- 
factorily explained without resorting to such a view, 
which is quite incompatible with many facts which 
have been conclusively demonstrated, while all at- 
tempts to show the supposed offshoots boring their 
way have signally failed. The stellate appearance of 
the nucleus, which was supposed to indicate the com- 
mencement of the shooting-out operation, has nothing 
whatever to do with the formation of the canaliculi ; 
for the "offshoots " never correspond in number with 
the canaliculi. Virchow, however, talks of the pro- 
cesses which are to become the canaliculi " boring '* 
their way "through the intercellular substance like 
the villi of the chorion do into the mucous membrane, 
and into the vessels of the uterus " — forgetting that 
the canaliculi exist before the formation of the so- 
called "intercellular substance" is complete, and that 
the end of each villus of the chorion is a mass of 
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bioplasm, while nothing of the kind exists in the case 
of the canaliculi. The notion of cells shooting-out 
processes which meet those of other cells is a most 
fanciful one, and totally unsupported by observation. 
The idea as applied to the bone- cells is purely hypo- 
thetical, and would never have been advanced had it 
not been first assumed that the lacuna with its ca- 
nalicuU was a stellate cell. Such an assumption 
necessarily required new assumptions to support it, 
and so the unfortunate hypothesis of " boring pro- 
cesses " had to be invented. 

212. Of the chanieres beneath the periosteum and 
medullary membrane. — The outer layers of the pe- 
riosteum exhibit a simply fibrous structure, but its 
deeper portion, which is continuous with the bone 
tissue, has a totally difierent anatomical arrangement. 
Here are seen a number of elementary parts of un- 
ossified bone tissue, each consisting of an oval mass 
of bioplasm invested by a soft formed material. The 
deeper layer of the periosteum of a young animal is 
the seat of the formation not only of new bone but of 
complete Haversian systems. The elementary parts 
multiply, and the capillary vessels are gradually en- 
closed by the growth of tissue, which at length un- 
dergoes ossification. This process has been fully de- 
scribed by Messrs. Tomes and De Morgan. 

213. Transplantation of periosteum. — It has been 
shown by M. Oilier, of Lyons,* that if portions of 
the periosteum be transplanted to various parts of the 
organism, bony tissue will be formed in the new 
situation. This process is due to the growth and 
development of the masses of bioplasm which exist 
in such great number at the deep surface of the 
fibrous periosteum. These grow and multiply, and 
produce formed material, just as if they had remained 
in the original seat of their development — a striking 
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proof that the Jiiiid of tisguR formed by living matter 
depends upon its powers rather than upon its position 
or the conditioua to which it is expOFied. In certain 
forma of bone cancer very minnte portions of actively 
growing biopiUiBm are sometimes carried to the longs, 
and grow and mnltiplj and give rise to bone canoer 
in the polmouary tiHsne, proving that the bioplasm 
posaeBsefl the peculiar property or power of forming 
this particular tissue if supplied with pabulum. 

XI4. Sf the medalla or marrow or bone. — The 
medulla of bone is a form of almost pure adipose 
tissne, which contains very little connective tissue, 
associated with it. lb is a question of great in- 
terest how this adipose tissne is produced. It fills 
the cancelli, and exists in quantity in the medullary 
cavity, and is even found in large Haversian canals. 
There is no doubt that the elementiiry parts which 
form at length the fat cells of the marrow, are the 
direct dcHcendants of the bioplasts which gave origin 
to those taking part in the formation of the bone. In 
feet the proper marrow cells (myeloid cells) may 
become converted into hone-tisane or into marrow. 
During development, as would be supposed, these 
"myeloid" cells contain little or no fat, but as the 
bone attains its permanent character, many of them. 
becom.e "fat cells" instead of being converted into 
bone-tissae. In the majority of birds these cells do 
not form fat, hat as the bones are freely penetrated 
by air, the matter which would be fat under other 
circnmstincM, is probably oxidised aa fast as it is 
produced, and eliminated as carbonic acid. 

2IS. Of tbe marrDw cells, or myeloid celli, >Bd »f 
tbe formation of the plateH and Bptculeit al lite <;an- 
ceUated tisHue. — The little plates or cylindrical 
spicules ot bone which, enter into the formation of 
the cancelli are represented at first by soft masses, 
consisting of bioplasts which correspond to several 
elementary parte of bone. These massee may ofton 
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be detaciied, vhen they are fonnd to have the ap- 
pearance of large coinponnd cells, consiBtiiig of many 
smaller ones. Tliey are Biet with in numbers beneath 
the periosteom as TCel) as benealh the medullary 
membrane. These, in facf^ represent the early stagB 
of the formation of bone tisEne, and ordinflrily nudergo 
ossification. In some forms of disease, however, they 
grow and multiply \erj rapidly without becoming con- 
densed or calcified. They may accumulate so as to form 
a vast amount of Eoft and rapidly increasing spongy 
tissue, which has been truly considered to be closely 
allied to certain forme of cancer. The masses above 
described vary much in size and form in the healthy 
state, and from the circumstance of their being 
found in great nimiber in close proximity wit.L tha 
marrow, they have been termed "myeloid cells." In 
no stmclnre of this kind do we meet with anything 
to justify the idea that the lacunie and canalicnli are 
stellate cells. Each mass is oval, and nsually smooth 
on the surface. The so-called " myeloid cell " is 
therefcre only a spicule or part of a lamina of bone 
tissue in its soft state containing numerons masses of 
bioplasm, with as yet very little intervening formed 
material, and no calcareous matter. 

Xia. Of the ebansea ocearTlas in <ui BttverHlnn sys. 
Icm of (iillj formrd bone. — Many years ago Messrs. 
Tomes and De Morgan (Phil. Trana., 1853) discovered 
that some of the Haversian canals of the compact tissue 
of bone were much larger than others, and that the 
outline of the larger canals as seen in a thin tratisverae 
section of the compact tissue, was uneven. By 
farther eiamination, these observers succeeded in 
ascertaining the explanation of this imporlant fact. 
Tbey demonstrated tLat the several adjacent Haver- 
sian rods of bone tissue Varied very much in age, 
and that of those seen in a section, even in adult 
bone, some had only just been formed, or were 
in . oourse of formation at the time the bone waa 
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taken for eiamination, while others Lad existed for a 
ooneiderable period. Some were already nndergoing 
decay, and of others nothing was left. The highly 
important conclnHion was established by these re- 
searches, that even in fnlly formed bone, the compact 
hard tissue was undergoing constant change. Old 
Haversian rods w^ere continually being removed, and 
at the very time that adjacent ones were being 
formed. Thus, in a transverse section of bone, we 
look npon sections of Haversian rods of every age, 
and in every degree of change, from the young rod 
just being formed, to the old one of which the mereBt 
traces are to be detected. 

In this way, the firmness and elasticity of bone ia 
effectually secured, all through adult life, and nntil 
WB reach old age, when bone ceases to be renewed, 
and consequently becomes very dry and brittle. In 
order to form an accurate idea of the wonderftil 
phenomena taking place, we must consider the 
changes which ensue in a single Ilaversian system, 
ajid which make up its life histoiy — and, that the 
account may be made as simple as possible, I shall 
ask yon to imagine what would be seen actually going 
on in an Haversian canal if it were possible for the 
eye to follow the operations from their commenc 
ment to their close. 

Let us then consider what we should see were 
possible for ns to watch the various changes which 
take place in a single Haversian system after it had 
reached its mature state, and was about to be re- 
moved and replaced by another. Just external to the 
vessel occupying the Haversian canal, in the slight 
interval between the vascular wall and the surface 
of the osseous tissue, we should discern a number of 
little bioplasts, which would be growing and muttiply- 
ing. Many wonld be in very close contact with the 
bony tissue, which is to be gradually acted upon and 
slowly appropriated by the particlcB of living matter. 
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Ab more and more bone tissne disappears, an in- 
creasmg apace between the vessel and the bone tissue 
resTilta. This space is pntirelj occupied by bioplasts. 
Indeed at this time instead of the Haversian rod 
we should find aronnd its central vessel only a cylin- 
drical column of soft material, consisting almost 
entirely of small living bioplasts, each about tte size 
of a white blood corpnecie or somewhat less than 
this, which have grown and multiplied chiefly at the 
expense of the bone tissue which had been removed by 
them. The elements of nutrition required by the bio- 
plasts, and which are not present in the bone, are no 
doubt derived from the blood which continnes to flow 
throngh the vessels while these changes proceed. Thus 
is formed the "Haversiau space " which is seen in a 
section of dead dry bone. The soft bioplasm contains 
so much water, that when a section of dry bone is ex- 
amined, scarcely a trace of the multitude of eroding 
hioplasta, or of the vessel, csn be seen. The bono tissue 
of the Haversian, systeni having been removed, the 
process of erosion at the circumference of the space 
ceases, probably in consequence of the great distance 
by which the bioplasts near the bone tissue are now 
separated from the blood, whence ceri;ain elementa 
necessary for their growth can alone be derived. 

The process of disintegration gives place to a very 
different operation. Of the bioplasts in contact witii 
the bone, some no doubt die imd disappear. Others are 
however concerned in the production of soft formed 
material, which, gradually becomes infiltrated with 
calcareous matter, as described in § 208, and a layer 
or lamitM of new bone results. Then immediately 
■within this a second lamina is formed in the same 
manner. The formation of new layers concentrically 
one within the otlier proceeds, until a new Haversian, 
system results. The lacuna and canalculi are formed 
precisely as I have already described in § 208. 

AlW this new Haversian rod lias existed for a certain 
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time, it ia removed to give place to another. WhOe 
one rod is being formed, some of its neighbonra are 
being removed. Thaa the oorapflct tissue is gradnallj- 
renovated in every part of its substance and nithoat 
its strength being in the ahghlest degree impaired, 
daring the time changes, destrnctive and constrttctive, 
are proceeding in ita very snbstance. 

S11. 'Fornia.tlon of prtmary bone. — In the develop- 
ment of the bonea of the Hkeleton of man and the 
higher vertebraia, tempt ra/rii cartilage ia the seat 
of formation of a, very im.perfect and soft spongy kind 
of osseous tissue, which serves only a temporary pur- 
pose, and is entirely removed before the more perma- 
nent form of bone if pi^dnced. In the erpanded 
portion of the cranial bones, however, ossification 
does take place without the previous formation of the 
temporary or primary bone, as it has been called. 
The bone in qneation ia not preceded by temporary 
cartilage, bnt from the earliest period conaiata of 
fibrous tissue, like the periosteum of bones generaOy. 
The fibres of this fibrous tissue become calcified, while 
its masses of bioplasm, or at least some of them, take 
part in the formation pf the future lacunffi. 

The more lasting or seenndnry hone of the skeleton 
generally is formed at the deep layer of the fibrous pe- 
rioatenm. ; and the process agrees very closely in its 
general characters with that which takes place in the 
oaaification of the expanded portion of the crauial 
bones. Beneath the periosteum may be seen nu- 
merous large masses of bioplasm, § 212, for the moat 
part of an oval form, which are the agents concerned 
in the production of the formed material of the future 
bone. And the changes which take place are closely 
analogons to those which have already been described 
as occarring in the formation of bone in the fr.Jg^ 
§ 208. It is, however, mnch more difficult to study 
the changes in mammalian bone, in consequence of 
the firmer conaiatence of the tissue and the diflicnlly 
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of obtaining sufficiently thin sections for examination 
by very bigh powers. Sncb sections are absolutely 
necessary for demonstrating the changes which occur 
here on a scale very small compared with that upon 
which they proceed in the cartilage of the frog. 

218. The dl8lntesnLt;loii and remoYal of bone. — 
The removal of the osseous tissue is effected upon the 
same principle as the removal of fatty matter, § 194, 
and other substances which have to be giadually dis- 
solved and taken np by the blood as soluble sub- 
stances, instead of being cast off and carried away as 
particles of considerable size like the old cells of cuticle 
or of a mucous membrane. No one would, however, 
have been led to expect that the hard matter of bone 
would have been easily dissolved away and appro- 
priated by living bioplasm ; for bone is not easily 
dissolved, and when subjected to the action of ordi- 
nary fluids undergoes very little change. Small 
pieces of bone have been subjected to the action of 
serum and pus for long periods of time without any 
appreciable change being induced. Nevertheless, it 
has been distinctly demonstrated that the hardest 
tissues like the fang of the temporary tooth, may be 
dissolved away, and removed during life. It is re- 
markable that the material concerned in the process 
of removal should be a soft and moist semi-fluid 
substance which comes into very close contact with 
the bone and dentine. By employing the carmine- 
solution as I have described, § 68, the actual par- 
ticles engaged in the removal of these hard tissues 
have been demonstrated very distinctly, and in bone 
tissue at different periods of age. They are little 
particles of bioplasm which, as they grow and mul- 
tiply, take up the formed material that was produced, 
it may have been, by their predecessors. In the same 
way it has been shown that the bioplasm of mildew 
may grow and live upon the formed material it has 
already produced, § 94. The bone tissue diappears 
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and the materiak that entered into its composition are 
' into bioplaam. Of the nnmerons bioplasts 
formed, some die, the prodnets of their death being 
taken np fay the bioplasm of the capillaries, and that 
of the blood, and the elements eliminated in other 
states of combination in the nrine and other eiere- 
tiona. Many of the bioplasts, however, retain the 
phosphate salts and other conBtitnenta which they 
have taken np, and these are probably snhseqnently 
employed in the formation of the new osseous tisane 
■which takes the place of that i-emoved. 

SIB. Orlsin of tlie dlslnteKTBtlnv bloplaats. — With 
regard to the origin of these disintegrating bioplasts 
I have been able to show that at least in the case of 
the removal of temporary bone at an early period of 
life, they resnlt from the division and subdivision of 
the bioplasts of the original temporary cartilage, after 
these bad been for some time enclosed in the crypts or 
spaces which were formed by the deposition of cal- 
careone matter in the formed material or matrix in 
the intervals between the cartilage bioplaata. See 
" The Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man." 
Kew edition. Part II., p. 278. 

XSO. Of the manner In wtilch the rcmovnl of Uie 
bone tlHHue Ik efltcted.^There are few qnestiMia of 
greater interest than this. We have discovered the 
Bctnal agents concerned in the removal of the hard 
matter of bone as well as the softer material of other 
tissnes, as well as substances in solution in variousflnids 
in the body. It has been conclusively proved that the 
active substance is living bioplasm. Such is the 
marvellous power of this living materia], that there 
are probably few things in nature that are proof 
against its destroying powers. The hardest mat«rial, 
even flint itself, yields to the slow but sure disinte- 
grating action of bioplasm. The most insoluble ma- 
terials, as well as the most soluble are appropriated. 
Fatty matter is taken up by bioplasm, and almost ns 
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quickly as albnimiioiis and other soluble substances. 
But bow, precisely, is the wonderful disintegrating 
action effected ? In the ease of adult bone it is pro- 
bable that the first change that occurs is the soften- 
ing of the bone tissue close to the vessel of the Ha- 
versian canal by imbibition. In this way the passage 
of nutrient material to the little bioplasts enclosed, 
or partly enclosed, in the incompletely formed osseous 
tissue is favoured. Then the little particles of bioplasm 
themselves grow and multiply in the space in which 
they lie. The walls of the space (lacuna) are eaten 
away and the lacuna becomes enlarged. As the hard 
material disappears, instead of a lacuna occupied by 
a single bioplast, we find a greatly enlarged space, a 
gigantic lacuna, containing several bioplasts. One 
of these I figured as early as 1861. See Plate VIII, 
fig. 48. "The structure of the tissues," a course 
of lectures given at the Royal College of Physicians, 
1861. The bioplasts of adjacent lacunae increase in 
the same manner, and by degrees lamina after lamiaa 
of the osseous tissue of the Haversian rod dissappears, 
and in place of hard bone, we find soft pulpy growing 
bioplasm occupying what is tiow the "Haversian 
space,*' and filling up the interval bebween the vessel 
of the Haversian canal and the boundary formed by 
the circumferential portion of surrounding Haversian 
systems, which will in their turn have to undergo the 
same process of disintegration. The bioplasts do not 
effect the removal of the bone, as might be supposed, 
by the formation of an acid fluid or by developing 
some substance that possesses solvent properties. 
Upon the whole it is more probable that the change 
is due to a mechanical rubbing away rather than to 
the action of a chemical solvent. It seems to me most 
likely that by the incessant movements of the bio- 
plasm in very close contact with the material to be 
removed, excessively minute particles are gradually 
rubbed off, as it were. The emallest molecules of the 
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matter m this mimitely disintegrated etate a 
very Biuall that the fluid containing them in snapen,- 
eion would exhibit the auJne properties as that in 
which small particlea were actually dissolved, for the 
particleH in suspension would traverse animal mem- 
brane with the flnid, and would be brought into suf- 
ficiently intimate contact with the bioplasm, to be 
taken np and appropriated by the living matter itself. 
By this farther change particles do become chemically 
altered, and the constitueut elements separated froni 
one another and prepared for recombinations and the 
formation of substances, it may be, of a kind totally 
different from those which existed before. 

S31, Heparatlon of bone. — The great importance 
of this subject to the surgeon has led to many very 
interesting researches. From the time of Duhamel 
to the present day, the several steps of the process 
by which new bone is formed have been ably elu- 
cidated in all that relates to their more obvious 
characters by the investigation of distinguished 
scientific men and prael itioners. When a fracture 
occurs, blood is, of course, eflVised into the wound, 
botii from the raptured vessels of the bone itself, and 
from those of the surrounding structures participating 
in the injury. This blood soon nndei^oes change. 
Its colouring matter is absorbed, and its bioplasm 
particlea (white blood corpuscles) mnltiply. The 
fibrin at length disappears, being appropriated 
by the developing bioplasts, and in its place a 
form of fibrona tissue is produced. Thia at length 
undergoes calcification, and from the fourth to 
the aiith week a soft temporaiy bone, termed by 
Dopuytren jJTOcistomaZ calliu, results. This is slowly 
replaced by the development of permanent bone 
(permanent callue) &om the growth and mnltiplica- 
tion of the bioplasts of the torn periosteum of the 
original bono. 

■ . of bane. — In the develop- 
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ment of bone, in the removal of old Haversian 
systems, and in the formation of new ones, in the 
nnion of fractured ends of bones, in caries, and in 
the formation of bone cancer, the bioplasts or masses 
of living germinal matter are the active agents. If 
bone is to be absorbed these little masses of bioplasm 
multiply very rapidly, and increase at the expense of 
the surrounding bone. On the other hand, if bone is 
io be formed, it has been shown that the masses of bio- 
plasm having increased in number for a time, cease to 
multiply. Each increases in size, and the outer part 
slowly undergoes conversion into formed material, 
which in its turn becomes gradually impregnated 
with hard calcareous salts. The harder the bone is 
to be, the slower must this process proceed. Now in 
inflammation of borhe the bioplasts of the lacunaB 
increase in size, and appropriate the formed material 
adjacent to them. Thus, a lacuna becomes much en- 
larged, and is found to contain several small spherical 
masses of bioplasm instead of one. The bone tissue 
between several lacunae may be disintegrated and re- 
moved, and thus a space of considerable extent may 
be scooped out even in the compact tissue, and may 
be occupied by masses of bioplasm, resulting from the 
division of the bioplasts belonging to several lacunse. 
This is one way in which an abscess in bone may 
originate. 

223. Rickets and carles. — In these conditions the 
vital changes going on in osseous tissue are much 
more active than healthy bone, which lives and grows 
but slowly in comparison. The morbid processes are 
characterised by the increase of bioplasm, which 
grows too fast for the condensation of the tissue 
which is requisite for the production of true bone to 
take place. Here, as in all other oases, rapid change 
is associated with brief duration. The well developed 
normal lasting bone tissue is formed very slowly, and 
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the cliangeB succeed each other in the most gradaal, 
irderly, and regular manner. 

In rickets the bioplasm grows fact, and a very soft 
kind of fonned material results, which is not hardened, 
or only very imperfectly hardened by the infiltration of 
calcareoua ealta. The bone is, therefore, not resisting 
enouffh to support the anperincnmbent weight of the 
body, and yields, becoming bent and distorted, ac- 
cording to the direction of the pressure. In eaifiee, 
the bioplasm of a part of a bone receives too large 
a supply of nutrient matter; it grows too fast, and 
lives upon the surrounding tissue which has been 
already formed. 

XX4. Of tlie death of bone. — In neiyroeis, the death ' 
of the bioplasm of many lacnnfe takes place. It is 
easy to conceive that such a result must ensue if the 
supply of blood be cut ofi'; for the cnrrenta of fluid, 
which during life flow through the caualiculi, and 
permeate every part of the bone, cease, and the bio- ' 
plasts die. Changes in the small trunks which supply 
the Haversian vessels, ending either in their obstarnc- 
tiou, as, for example, by clots, or their obhteration hj 
preBsure, exerted upon them, as from the growth 
of adventitious tissue around, may cause necrosis (tf 
a considerable extent of osseous tissue. Thus efinsioB 
into the deeper and more spongy portion of tho 
periosteum, as occurs in the formation of a node, mo^ 
cause the occlusion of some of the vessels passing 
irova this membrane into the compact tissue. The 
passage of blood tJirongh these vessels being inter- 
fered with, the bioplasm of all that portion of bone 
receiving nutriment from them must die, and a piece of 
bone of considerable size become " necrosed." Immo>. 
diately around this the nutrient matter would flow 
more freely, but of course less regularly. In conse- 
quence, the bioplasm of the neighbouring lacm 
would gi-ow much faster, and thus a vast number 
bioplasts would result. These would even eat awi 
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as it were, bat of conrse very slowly, the dead bone, 
which soon becomes surronnded by them. After the 
bioplasts have accumulated to a certain extent, many 
increase in size, produce formed material, which in 
its turn ossifies, and thus the piece of dead bone is at 
length imbedded in new irregularly formed bone. 
This process goes on, unless the whole of the dead 
bone (sequestrum) is removed by the process above 
referred to, or, by surgical interference. Before the 
dead bone can be removed by the surgeon, he has in 
many cases to cut away very much of the new bone 
which has been produced. Now, it has been said 
that the dead bone acts as an irritant — as a foreign 
body — and that this is the reason why the bone in- 
creases around it. Such a doctrine is still strongly 
maintained, although no one has been able to show 
exactly what is meant by the supposed "irritation." 

225. Nature of irritation and excitation. — It has 
been assumed that an irritant or excitant is always 
necessary to increased action, that by this " irritant " 
the living cells are " excited " to live faster than usual. 
For this increased activity, all that is really re- 
quired is a more free access of nutrient matter. The 
so-caUed " irritant," instead of " exciting," acts in 
the most passive manner possible. It permits pabulum 
to have freer access to the living bioplasm. By it the 
restrictions under which growth normally takes place 
are to some extent removed. There is no " excita- 
tion to increased action " at all. The more freely 
living matter is supplied with pabulum, the faster it 
grows. " Increased action " in a living structure 
results from the removal of restrictions^ as occurs when 
the rujpture, jperf oration or softening of the " cell- wall " 
or "intercellular substance," takes place. The 
nutrient pabulum comes more readily into contact 
with the bioplasm which grows * faster, but not in 
consequence of " simmiationy^ " exdtaUonf^* or " irW- 
tation.^^ 
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226. importance Of bioplasm In tlielilgtaegt tlsgnes. 

— It is only when we como to study the phenomena 
of the highest tissues that we begin to realise the 
vast importance of bioplnsm ij the changes that 
occur during each moment of existence. We have 
aeea that the simplest tissue with which we are 
acquainted, as well as the most complex, owes its 
formation to bioplasm ; but in niany textures the 
bioplasm performs no other oiEce. In every part of 
the nervous system, however, more especially at the 
peripheral distribution and centra! origin of all 
nerves, active changes of the most important kind 
are effected through the agency of the bioplasm, and 
these continue throughout life. Indeed, in some 
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instanceB, nerve action, wliich. is dependent upon 
changes m tho bioplasm, never ceases for a single 
moment from birth to deatb. The active pbenomena of 
the neryoQs Bystem are entirely due to vi/al actions, and 
the matter which is concerned in these vital changes 
is invariably the bioplasm We shall therefore have 
to consider the general stmctnre and mode of growth 
of nervB tissne, and especially the relation which its 
bioplasm bears to the formed material of nerve-fibres 
and cells. The mere anatomical qnestion haa, indeed, 
a most important bearing, for, until it is decided, we 
cannot hope to carry on inveatigatioiis with any 
great chance of snccesa into the real nature of nervons 
ftctiooB. VarionB opinions Lave been advanced con- 
cerning the Htmctnre and arrangement of nervea in 
tho lowest animals, and the fancifol suggestion that 
nerve matter may be in solntion or in a molecular state, 
diffnsed through the ^neral tissnea of the body, has 
r Bcarcely yet been abandoned. On the other hand,it haa 
been affirmed that no fibre oughtto be regarded as nerve 
wliicb docs net eshibit the dark-bordered character. 
This strange dictum involves the aceeptance of the 
doctrine that nerves pass into, and are continuous 
■with, other tissues of the body, and act hy reason 
of this continuity of material substance. But I hope 
to convince yon that we may now discard both these- 
extreme doctrines, because we are able to define, and 
with considerable accaraoy, what is essential to nerve 
stmctnTe. 

S21. Nerve tissne In tbe loweat org>"i8»*> — It might 
be supposed that we should be able to form a correct 
idea of the essential stmctnre of a nervons apparatus 
if we appealed to some of the lowest organisms in 
which the existence of nerve tissue might be fairly 
assumed. In them it wonld be supposed that we shonld 
meet with a nervons system in a very simple con- 
dition. But it unfortunately bapj^ene that in these 
lower forms of life the nerve-fibres axe sa very dali^ 
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cate as to be, under ordinary circiunstances, invisible. 
Nor is it surprising that the difficulty of detecting 
them has induced some to adopt the hasty and, it 
must be admitted, unjustifiable, inference, that many 
creatures which exhibit combined and complex mus- 
cular movements are altogether destitute of nerve- 
fibres, but that the nerve matter of their bodies exists 
in a diffused and fluid state, or in the form of minute dis- 
connected particles disseminated amongst the tissues. 
Now, if the tissue of the arm of an Actinia, or 
sea anemone, be carefully examined after successful 
staining, § 68, multitudes of minute oval bioplasts 
(nuclei), taking different directions, will be observed 
amongst the muscular fibres, as well as in the external 
investment. The disposition of these would receive 
explanation if they were connected together by deli- 
cate threads. Here and there in a very thin specimen 
a very delicate film can indeed be discerned passing 
from one bioplast to its neighbours. A precisely 
similar arrangement is seen upon the muscular tissue 
of the suckers of the common starfish, in the skin 
of the oxflake, and in the true skin of the leech 
and earth-worm. In these last I have been able to 
trace very distinctly the connection between the 
bioplasts and the excessively delicate inter- communi- 
cating threads, as well as to demonstrate the passage 
of the finest fibres into unquestionable nerves. In 
insects, and especially in the maggot and common 
bluebottle, I have also succeeded in tracing the con- 
nection. In the peripheral organs of the perfect fly, 
and in many tissues of the mollusca, especially over 
some of the muscles, I have been able to separate an 
extremely delicate tissue, consisting principally of 
nerve cells with very fine fibres passing from them, 
and crossing and interlacing in every direction, con- 
stituting what may be truly described as a nerve 
membrane of extreme deHcaey. We shall find in the 
peripheral parts of the nervous system of man and 
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tlie higher aniraala at an early period of development, 
a, precisely similar arrangement. In this delicate 
membranous atruetiire no separate nerve cords or 
fibres can be detected, but delicate tracks crossing 
one another at varioas angles may be discerned. 
Bnnning in the same direction as the tracks are oval 
masses of bioplasm. Tho lines, I believe, indicate the 
paths taken by the nerve currenta as they traverse 
the deHcate nerve tissue in passing to and from the 
nerve cenfcreB. 

X3S. IrreFoncUeable opinions concemlns the fitrnc 
ture and action of a nerve apparatnii. — At this pre- 
sent time there is tho greatest disagreement among 
authorities upon fundamental questions. It is not 
even determined whether nerves terminate in ends 
or form oontinoouH circuits, — nor whether they in- 
floenoe tisisues by reason of their being in stmctural 
OOntinnitj with them or merely indirectly, in conse- 
y qnence of cnrrenta passing along the nerve-fibres 
situated at some short distance from the particles of 
tissue to be influenced. And it i.s not known whether 
the influence ia produced by the passage of a con- 
tinuous cnrrent varying in intensiiy, or by an inter- 
rupted current. Hor is there more accord as to the 
origin of nerves in centres ; some holding that the 
fibres invariably originate in cells ; others, that some 
cells have no fibres at all connected with them. And 
of those who admit the first proposition, some think 
the fibre comes from the body of the cell, while others 
profess to have traced it into the nucleus. Some 
even assert that they have seen the fibre emanating 
from tho nncleolas. Or, again, concerning the fibres, 
which unquestionably originate in nerve cells, it has 
been stat«d that some pass into nerve-fibres, white 
others have no special relation to nerves at all. 

229. Tbe aeUve part of a nerve-flbre. — It is most 
remarkable how very closely the nerve-fibre in the 
lowest and most simple creatures which possess a 
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nervons system resembles the active part of the 
nerve-fibre in the higher animals, especially at aii 
early period of development. The active part of the 
nerve-fibre in adnlt vertebrata invariably consists of 
a very delicate componnd thread which exhibits a 
slightly fibrous character, and is composed of an oleo- 
albuminons material. Connected with the threads at 
varying intervals are oval masses of bioplasm. Inhighly 
sensitive peripheral nerve-organs, and in the motor 
nerves of muscle, these masses of bioplasm are very 
numerous, and, in some cases, are almost continuous 
with one another ; but in less sensitive textures the 
masses of bioplasm are often separated from one 
another by a distance of yjo^th of an inch or more. 
In all cases these bioplasts or " nuclei " are situated 
very close together at an early period of develop- 
ment, and at first the tissue which represents nerve 
consists of bioplasm only. As the tissue advances 
towards maturity, the masses of bioplasm become 
gradually separated from one another by a greater 
extent of fibre, but at all periods of life and in all 
peripheral branches of nerves these bodies are present. 
23 O. Fine nerYC'lllires compound. — The fine nerve- 
fibre sometimes appears as a very distinct fibrous 
structure, which, were it not actually traced to un- 
questionable nerve- fibres, might be easily mistaken 
for fibrous or connective tissue ; sometimes as a very 
delicate expansion of such extreme tenuity as to be 
demonstrable only after it has been partially altered 
by chemical reagents, and the oily matter separated 
from it in the form of granules or globules, which 
can be very easily traced. Fibres often paes off at an 
angle from these fine nerve- fibres, and divide and sub- 
divide, joining others, so as to form a network, the 
meshes of which vary much in diameter in different 
cases. Every one of these delicate fibres of which 
some are not more than the to^.woo ^^ ^^ inch in 
diameter, must be regarded as composed of still 
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finer fibres, whiob, after leaTJn^ the branch nuder 
observation, pursue opposite directions. In naing 
the term imtwork, therefore, I do not mean to imply 
that fine nerve-fibres unite with each other after 
the manner of capillaries, bnt merely that the bundleg 
of fibres are arranj^ed like net-works. The fibres 
composing the bnndlea do not anastomoae. In lace 
the appearance of such a network of fibres is pro- 
daced ; bat every apparent thread is composed of 
several, each of which pnrsuca a complicated coarse, 
and forms bnt a very Bmall portion of the bonndary 
of any one single space. 

xai. Nu caia to be demonittrateiL — Pittceeding' 
from the finest neTTe-fibres, no fibres exhibiting ends 
or terminal extremities can be detected, and the 
general conclnsion to which we are led is, that nerves 
are arranged to form continnous strands of fibres 
which pass amongst the elementary parts of the 
tisBues, but neither become continuous with them, 
nor terminate in free extremities in or upon them. 
The active part of a pei'ipheral rerve-fibie with its 
bioplasm is represented in many of my drawings 
published in the Phil. TroMg. 1861, 1862, 1867. 

In all cases, as far as I can ascertain, the ultimate 
terminal fibres are pale and granular, exhibiting 
nuclei at varying intervals, bnt are distributed npon 
precisely^the same plan.* I am of opinion, therefore, 

* Hot many years since, nntnerous obeervers considered tlist 
no fibre could oorrectlj be termed a nerve-fibre which did not 
exhibit the dsrk-bordered character (§233) and many real nerve- 
fibres were regarded as fibres of connective tissue. Sut since 
I demon BtTttted the very fine nerve-fibrea in manj different 
teitnres, and showed tl^t in all cases the really active peri- 
phery part of the nerve waa the terminal plexus, composed of 
very flne eomponnd fibres often less than the -nnAmith "f "in 
inch in diameter, numeroua memoirs have appeared in Q«rmany 
in which the authors endeavour to prove that exceedingly fine 
fibres pass off from what I took upon as the ienaiaal pleaueea, 
and end or terminate in epithelial cells, or form very minute 
tietworks upon and amongst the cells. 
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that there is not such a thing as a true, end to any 
nerve-fibre. I must, however, admit that ahnost all 
the observations which have been made in Germany 
during the last few years are opposed to this view. 
Memoir after memoir has been published for the 
purpose of proving that nerves exhibit termiaal ex- 
tremities in several motor and sensitive organs. As 
investigation proceeds, this controversy becomes more 
interesting and exciting. Although my opponents 
are many and powerful, the facts in favour of my 
own view are now very numerous and almost every 
new investigation I attempt enables me to add more 
to the number. Moreover, my conclusions rest upon 
observations upon many different tissues and organs 
not only of vertebrata, differing widely from one 
another, but of numerous invertebrate animals. I 
cannot therefore yield. I am quite convinced that 
numerous specimens I have made fully justify me 
in maintaining the general proposition that in all 
cases the terminal distribution of nerves is a plexus, 
network, or a loop, and hence that in connection • 
with every terminal nervous apparatus there must be 

Pfliiger has arrived at the conclusion that the nerves distri- 
buted to the salivary glands end by exceedingly fine filaments 
which pass into the epithelial cells and become connected with 
them or their bioplasts (nuclei) ; but I do not think that in 
this organ any nerve-fibres pass beyond the surface of the con- 
nective tissue upon which the secreting bioplasts He. I have 
never been able to convince myself that nerves pass to the epi- 
thelial cells in any of the situations indicated; nor have I seen 
any preparations at all conclusive. On the other hand there 
are many facts opposed to this view. Upon the whole, the 
evidence, so far, is strongly in favour of terminal networks be- 
neath the epithelium of such tissues as mucous membrane and 
secreting glands. And as the act of secretion, — the production of 
peculiar compounds by bioplasm differing entirely from the naa- 
terials out of which they were made, — is certainly performed in 
many cases without nervous agency, much stronger evidence 
than any yet advanced ought to be adduced before the conclu- 
sion that nerves act directly upon the secreting cell is accepted. 
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■SS. of plexnics and tcrmliiBl networks, — Every 
^feea that the larger oerve tmiikH are in many 
.ancea so arranged as to form plemsea or nefr- 
kB, to which varions names have been aesigned 
inatomists, according to their position, general 
n, origin, tfcc. ; but it was supposed that in many 
I 39 nerves pnTsned an almost direct course to their 
' mate distribution, where they terminated in free 
exiremities, in cells, or by becoming continnons with 
the testnre they influenced. More earefnl olserva- 
tion has, however, demonetrated that all nerves 
before they reach their finest ramifications form 
, microscopic networks or plexuses, arranged upon the 
same plan aa the coarser networks above alluded to ; 
' and I have been able to denioiialrate that the Jina 
ramificatums themselves oonstitnte » pleosus or net- 
work, in which the component ultimate fibres are ar- 
ranged in much the same manner as the large dark- 
hordered fiires entering into the formation of one of the 
ordinary plexvse'. 

Carefal observations upon the arrangement of par- 
ticular nerve plexuses in the same texture at diffe- 
rent periods of development have convinced me that 
the ultimate terminal plexus of the embryo becomes 
the plexus composed of coarser fibres of the infant 
and child, and the plexus made up of bundles of 
compound fibres of the adult. New ultimate nerve 
plexuees graiiually come into existence as the con- 
atifcuent fibres of those previously formed grow and 
slowly become converted into thick nerve-fibres. 
That a continuous development of new nerve-fibres 
takes place in the adult has been proved beyond qaes- 
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tion by facts demonstrated in many of the textnres 
of man and the lower animals. The arrangement 
is the same as regards sympathetic, and spinal 
motor and sensitive, nerve-fibres — except that in the 
latter the constituent fibres of the plexnses one or 
more removes from the terminal plexus are dark 
bordered. (" How to Work with the Microscope," 
4th Ed.) 

233. Dark bordered nerre fibres of the trunks of 
nerres. — Every peripheral nerve network is connected 
with its nerve centre by fibres, and whenever the 
distance between the centre and peripheral organ is 
considerable, the nerve-fibres are protected from each 
other, and from the tissues through which they pass, 
by a thick layer of oleo-albuminous matter,, which 
forms an investment to each bundle of delicate fibres, 
by which it is insulated and separated from its 
neighbours, and from other structures, by a distance 
equal to from five to twenty times its own diameter. 
When the trunks pass through narrow canals, as 
through holes in the cranium, this insulating pro- 
tective covering is much reduced in thickness, so that 
a large bundle of nerve-fibres is made to pass through 
a space not more than one-fourth of the diameter 
which the nerve trunk possesses in other parts of its 
course. The fibres which have this thick covering 
are known as ^^ darh-hordered fibres,^* from the dark 
double-contour line they always exhibit when examined 
in water or weak serum ; the covering itself is known 
as the "white substance of Schwann," or the '* me- 
dullary sheath." The double- contour line is not seen 
in specimens mounted in glycerine or syrup. When 
one trunk diverges from another, many of these 
fibres divide, one of the resulting subdivisions con- 
tinuing onwards in the trunk, while the other passes 
off" to help to form the branch trunk. I have figured 
many of these branchings. See Plate II, figs. 3, 4, 
p.l82. 
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S3«. or tbe pale nerra-flbrrK of ttar sympiitlirtle 
■yatem. — In cases in wliiuli thti distance between the 
nerve centre and the peripheral distribatioQ of the 
nerves is cot very great, the compound fibres are not 
insulated by a " mediillftry sheath." In many of tbe 
nerve fibres belonging to the fio-called sympathetic 
Byatem there is no " mediillary aheath," or " white ( 
substance of Schwann," Where, however, the i 
ganglia or peripheral organs are connected with 
nerve centres at a considerable diatanco off, a number I 
of fibres having this investment are found ; so that | 
amongst the sympathetic nerve fibres, we find dark- | 
bordered nervo-fibrea jost as commonly as pale fibres , 
occur in the tronka of spinal dark-bordered nerve- 
fibres (§ 23S). In the bladder of the frog I have ob- 
served ihnt where the distance between the gangUon 
and the peripheral distribution of the nerve fibres is t 
considerable, the fibres have the dark-bordered chn,' J 
racter while, on the other hand, if the peripheral dis- I 
tribntion is near the ganglion, the ultimate nerTe-fibi«8 
are connecteii with the latter by pale fibres only. 

Z35. Of flue flbrcB runnlDC with the dark-btirderca 
■erre-nbrcB. — I have described and figured very fine 
nerve-fibres running -close to the dark-bordered 
nerve-fibre in the same eheath with if, when there 
exists a sheath, and in the bundles of dark-bordered 
nerve-fibres near their distribution, several snch fine 
fibres may be discerned. These fine fibres themselves 
result from the division of dark-bordered nerve-fibres. 
Sometimes, a dark-bordered nerve-fibre divides into 
one dark-bordered,and one fine fibre. The fine fibres are 
in fact the continuation of the dark-bordered fibres, and 
are very near the point of nltimata distribution. These 
fine fibres accompanying dark-bordered nerve fibres, 
have not been described or figured by other ob- 
servers, and are quite nndemonstratable in specimens 
prepared according to tbe methods usually followed, 
though they are very distinct indeed in specimens, 
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carefiiUy prepared and mounted in glycerine, or in. 
strong ajTup. The fact of the existence of snch 
fibres ia of great importance with reference to the 
question of the mode of termination and action of 
nerve fibres, and must inflnence much the conclusion 
we adopt concerning the essential structure of a 
nervous apparatus. This part of the question haa 
been discnsBed in papers published in the " Medical 
Times and Gazette," January and February, 18i37 ; 
see also, "Archives of Medicine," 1862—4; "Croouian 
Lecture," 1865. 

zsa. or the axis cylinder. — What appears as the 
single core or " axis cylinder" of a nerve fibre in the 
nerve trunk \s fanned by the coalescence of ven/ «m- 
tnerowsfine fSires, each coming frovi a different ceatral 
nerve cell. In following a single dark-bordered or 
other nerve fibre towards centre or periphery, we 
find that it divides and subdivides into a great number 
of fibres which pursue difierent and often oppoeito 
directions, one passing towards the centre, and the 
other to the periphery. And these are implanted in 
diSerent parte of the nerve centre or peripheral organ 
at considerable distances from one another. 

SSf. AdTuitatrcH of the Bubdlvlslen and Interlace- 
ment of nerve nbres. — If, therefore, one branch of a 
nerve fibre be destroyed by injury, accident, or disease, 
there ought to be neither complete paralysis nor eom~ 
plete loss of sensation even of the smallest portion of the 
body, but, on the contrary, a very slight effect should 
be produced upon parts situated perhaps at some 
distance from one another. Experience and ob- 
Hervation have proved such to be the fact. By the 
very free crossing and interlacing and the fi-equent 
change in the course of uerve fibres in all nerve 
centres, very serious damage to any one organ or 
part of an organ by local disease or injury, is efiec- 
tuallj provided against. Were all our faculties 
exactly localised and the great nerve organs com- 
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posed of munerons distjnct pai-ts, eaoh having I 
separate office, injury to one of these, or even to I 
part of it, would involve the complete losa of thl 
particular faculty of which it was tiie Beat, As il 
is, even very estensivo diacaae aometimea impair^ 
and only to some very slight extent, the actiona of i 
number of nervouB organs without conipletely del 
fitroying the activity of any one. Nerves often read 
their ultimate ramifications after pursuing a moal 
circuitone course, so that in many cases a, nerve maj 
be divided withont sensation being destroyed in tlu 
skia to which its peripheral branches are distribute^ 
because this is supplied by nerve twigs, derived fronj 
other trunks tolerably near its central origin or peH 
pheral distribntion, wbicb reach the same spot aftej 
pursuing a less direct, and perhaps much more civ 
enitouB course. Plate I. Cases have been recorded bj 
RicLet, of La Piteo, Paris, Dr. J. C. IJott, of New ToriCl 
and Mr. Savory, in which sensibOity waa preserved I 
in the parts supplied by so large a nerve as the J 
mnseulo-spiral nerve, after it had been completely 
divided (New York Medical Journal, June and' 
Angnst, 1868). 

ZS8. Fundamental and essential cIinmclerH of k 
nervous syBtcm, — In many of the lower animals ] 
have seen very delicate fibres and masses of bioplasiM 
arranged to form an extensive network amongst thi| 
tiasnes, and in some I believe the entire " nervomi 
fiyatem" conaiata of such a network extended fiirongl 
all parts of the oj^anism. In the common starfial 
and sonie other members of the Radiata I have seed 
distinct indicationa of the existence of a atmctard 
Biieh as I have described, and I have no donbt that 
when our methods of preparation have been still 
further improved we shall be able to demonatrate tJlS 
nerve-tisane wherever it exists, and diatinguiah it 
with certainty from the tisauea amongst which it id 
distributed. 
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Bnt, wlien to these observations npon the simplest 
creatures are added, the positive facts demonstrated 
by me with reference to nltimate distribution of the 
finest nucleated nerve fibres and their bioplasts, in a 
numlD^r of tissues of vertebrate animals, an amount 
of evidence is appealed to, which ought not to be 
disregarded. The conviction forced upon the mind 
is irresistible, that in their general siiucture, ulti- 
mate arrangement, and mode of action, the nerves 
of different classes of animals from the highest to 
the lowest, and the nerves distributed to all the tissues 
of the same animal exhibits so many points in common, 
that we may conclude the arrangement is the same 
in principle in all. The active part of every peri- 
pheral nerve apparatus is an uninterrupted network 
of extremely delicate fibres, which are structurally 
continuous with the masses of bioplasm in the nerve 
centres. These last, however, in the lowest classes 
being as it were so spread out as to render it difficult or 
impossible to define which part of the nervous system 
should be considered jperipheral, and which centraL 
The arrangement is such that it might be correctly 
described as consisting of multitudes of closed circuits 
which are uninterrupted, and are structurally con- 
tinuous in every part. 

In many terminal organs, no doubt, the appear- 
ances are such as to justify upon superficial exami- 
nation the conclusion that the nerves really form 
true ends. In many instances it has been distinctly 
affirmed that one single nerve fibre was lost in a 
single terminal cell or other organ ; and as regards 
striped muscle it has been stated as a fact of observation 
that such is tibe case, by a large number of observers. 
If this were so, we should be compelled to conclude that 
the single nerve fibre was really terminal. But in 
every single instance in which I have had the good 
fortune to obtain good specimens of such organs, I have 
been able to detect more than one nerve fibre. At the 
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base of the peripheral oi^dna of teste the nerve fibres 
hftve been actnally seen to paea in opposite directions, 
Plata II, fig. 1, and in the so-called end organs of 
mnscles, Lectare SI, I have demonfitrated two or more 
fibrea in numberless instances. The evidence that I 
have brought forward in &Tonr of the conclusion, 
that rervet) form continuoua and nnintermpted corda 
with bioplasts in tbeir course, and continuotts with ' 
the matter of which the fibre is composed, cannot, I 
I think, bo controverted or esplained away, thongh 
I daro say few will be disposed to accept my concin- 
aiona just yet. 

X3U. Tbe course and dlHtiibatlan of nerve 
flbrcH. — As already stated, all my observations tend 
to the inference that nervoa never end, and I think 
that the conelu'iiona that have been arrived at in 
favour of the idea of terminal extromities and ter- | 
minal oi^ana hare resnlted from (he ewimination of 1 
inconcIuBive apecimens or from erroneons observation, ] 
Acarefiil conaideration of the facta observed concern- | 
ing— 1, the structure of certain peripheral organs 
favourable for investigation; 2, the dish-ibution of 
nerve fibres in nerve centres ; and 3, the connection 
between the fibres and central nerve cells, forces upon 
my mind the conclusion that the nerve fibrea composing 
the nerve trunks, and those finer branches which unite 
to form dark-bordered nerve fibrea, may be arranged 
in the following anbdiviaions, according to their 
distribution : — 

1. Nerve fibres passing towards a centre— J._^ere«( 
fibrea. 

2. Nerve fibrea passing from a centre — Efferent 
fibres. 

3. Nerve fibres connecting nerve centres with one 
another — Oommisaural central fibres. 

4. Nerve fibres connecting the peripheral ramifica- 
tions of nerves and peripheral nerve ot^na with one 
another — Gormimaural peripheral fibres. Plate II, figl. 
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Theee different claaaeB of nerve fibres have been 
repreKented in figures 1, 3, and 4, Plate II. It will 
be fonnd that the results of investigation into the 
etructnre of terminal oi^ne, the fact of the diviBions 
of the trunks of nerveB as they pass towards nerve 
centres or towards their peripheral distribution, as 
well as the aiTaiigement of nerves and nerve cells m 
the nerve centres, strongly support the conclnnion 
that nerves do not in any case divide into single 
fibres, each having a terminal extremity, or end by 
becoming continuous with other tissues. NnmeronB 
facte indicate that nerve fibres never end. 

Of Neroe Centres, 

Nert, I mnat draw attention veiy briefly to the 
minttto structure of nerve centres, which invariably 
contain a vast nnmber of " nerve fibres " and " nerve 
cells," often of large size. These cells, in some cases, 
have a highly complex fitmctnre. The "nerve centre," 
in fact, exhibits the essential strucfciires characteristic 
of the peripheral portion of the nervous system, except 
that in the nerve centres of man and. the higher 
animals, the elementary parts or " cells " are, for the 
most part, mnoh larger than those found in peri- 
pheral oi^ans. In the nerve centre a great amount 
of tissue is compressed into a compai'atively small 
space, BO as to form a coUection, knot or ganglion. It 
lua been shown that, in the lowest animals iu which 
nerves are to be demonstrated, there is not this dis- 
tinction between the central and peripheral parts of 
the nervons system. The nerve tissne seems almost 
uniformly distributed. In the higher invertebr»ta 
and in the vertebrata, however, it is probable that 
the nerve tissue collected in the nerve centres exceeds 
in amount that which is spread oat amongst the 
tissues in all other parts of the organism. 

2*0. Central nerve cella. — Each central nerve 
cell consists of a mass of bioplasm snrrounded by 
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formed ma-teria!, which last is (irawn off at two t 
more points into fine threads,* Theao divide and Bub- 
diyide into still finer ones at a short distance from 
the cell, and are, in fact, processes of the ne 
which become nerve "fibres." The proeef 
variably take opposite directions soon after they have 
left the " cell." 

Nerve cells may exhibit important Btmctnral pecn- 
liarities, ao that it is even possible to say, in Bome 
instances, after examining a, single cell, from what 
central organ it had been taken. 

In vertobrata there are two principal kinds of 
central nerye cells which are Tery distinct from one 
another, and probably difier in function not less than 
they do in sb-aetnre. These are, 1, Tlie Angular or 
Caudate Nerve Cells, and 2, T?he Oval, Pyriform or 
B^herical Nerve Cells. 

X41. Anculitr or candate nerre cells are charac- 
teristic of the great central nerve organs of verte- 
brata, the brain and spinal cord, and attain their 
m.aximnm of development in the highest raanimalia 
and man. In many of the lower vertebrata these 
cells are remarkably small, while the other class of 
cells, on the other hand, is of very large size. If we 
examine the caudate cells in the gray matter of the 
spinal cord and medulla oblongata of mammaha, we 
see lines traversing the cells from each of the many 
fibres connected with them, and passing to every 
other fibre. {Proceedings of the Royal Society, 186i.) 
I endeavoured to show that these lines, which were 
rendered evident by the slow action of acetic acid 
indicated the paths taken by the nerve currents 
which traversed the cell. Plate III, fig. 2. 

It is an interesting circumstance, and strongly 
corroborative of the trubh of the views just ad- 
vanced, that at the very time I was making out the 

* It ie probable that no nerve cell eiieta Trhich has only one 
tmgUJUire connected with it. 
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pecnliar anatomical fact recorded in my paper, Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bain, looking at the subject from a 
totally different side, was led to conclusions concern- 
ing the arrangement of the nervous mechanism 
agreeing in all important particulars with my own, 
which had been deduced from observations upon the 
tissue itself. 

Deiters, Boddaert, and other observers, have stated 
that one dark-bordered nerve fibre enters each of 
these cells. If this be so, we may consider the axis 
cylinder as splitting up in the cell into a number of 
branches, some of which pass into every one of the 
so-called " protoplasm" fibres which leave the cell 
and are supposed to terminate a short distance from it. 
My own observations lead me to conclude that all the 
fibres are composed of the same material and exhibit 
precisely the same structure and refractive power, 
but that one fibre (Deiters' dark-bordered fibre) does 
not divide until it has passed some distance from the 
cell, while the others give off branches much closer 
to it. 

Connected with the cells of the gray matter of the 
brain, particularly of the sheep, is one long fibre which 
may often be followed for the distance of the tenth or 
twelfth of an inch without giving off a single branch. 
The other fibres, on the contrary, break up into a con- 
siderable number of ramifications near to the cell. 
I cannot agree with Deiters and Max Schultze in 
regarding these fibres as of a totally different nature 
from the long one. Although in Deiters' figures the 
long dark-bordered fibre is represented as if it were 
altogether different in structure from the other fibres 
of the cell, I do not discover this difference indicated 
in the beautiftil photograph of Boddaert, from which 
it appears to me all the fibres of the cell possess the 
same refractive power. This could not be the case 
if one were " dark-bordered " and all the rest consisted 
of what these observers call "protoplasm." The 
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course of the fibres which result from the diviaion and 
Bub-division of the processes of the caudate nerve 
cells, according to my view, will be understood if 
fig. 1, Plate III, page 187, be referred to. All the 
fibres of every cell divide and enbdivide into finer 
fibres which are continued to peripheral parts. 

It is probable that the caudate nerve cells are not 
sources of nerve force. These cells are fewer in 
number and comparatively insignificant in the lower 
vertebrata, particularly batrachia and fiahea. In the 
invertebrata they do not exist at all, and it is doubt- 
ful if any " ceOs " precisely corresponding to them 
are to be found in their stead. 

243. Bloplaam of tlie nerve cell. — The bioplasm 
of the nerve cell is embedded in the material which 
exhibits the lines crossing in all directions, and no 
doubt this substance ia formed from it ; but, aa far as 
I have been able to ascertain, no nerve fibre arises 
from, OP ia connected with, the bioplast (nucleus or 
nncleolus). It appears probable that the caudate 
cells me the filatioiis at wliich nerve fibres pm-suing 
many different directions decussate and change their 
coarse. Plate III, fig. 2, page 18?. Plate IV, figs. 
I and 2. 

243. or the Bptaeiical, oval, and priVOmi nerve 
cells. — The nerve cells belonging to this class have 
a structure veiy difiereat from that of the caudate or 
angular nerve cells. The fibres, instead of radiating 
from the cells and appearing ae if drawn out from 
them, encircle them, and pursue a very circuitous 
course after leaving the cell. They are curved and 
coiled, and are of much greater length than is neces- 
sary simply to traverse the space through which they 
may be traced. The matter of which the fibres are 
composed is continuous with that of the cell, and the 
facts observed justify the inference that the fibres are 
continually growing, or, in other words, that the matter 
at the ooter part of the cell gradually undergoes cou- 



Plate IV.— STRUCTURE OF A NERVOUS MECHANISM. 

Pig. 1. 




Diagram to ehow the possible relation to one 
anotber of ▼arious circuits travprsing a single 
caudate nerve cell, a may be a circuit connpctinft 
a petipheral sensitive surface with the cell; 6 may 
be the path of a motor impulse : e ann d other 
circuits passing to other cells or oth^r peripheral 
parts. A current passtnA along the fibre a might 
induce currents in the three other fibres b. e, d. 
which traverse the same cell. 

Fig. a. 




Diaftram to show possible relation of fibres from caudate nerve cells of the spinal 
cord, and fibres from oils in ^aoAlia as. for example, the ganglia on tbe posterior 
roots, a is supposed to be the periphery ; the cell above 6 one of those in the 
ganglion. Tbe three caudate cells res<>mble those in the gray znatter of the cord. 

medulla oblongata, amd brain. 
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version into fibre, whicli process contmnea during the 
life of the cell. It seeiiiB as if the cell revolted, and 
at the same time had spun ofl' fibres from its peripheral 
part«. In many casea the fibre seemfi to unwind itself 
from the outer part of the cell, and in this situation 
the gradual multiplication of the oval masses of bio- 
plasm which are ultimately seen in the unwound fibre 
may be demonstrated, and the youngest may be seen 
growing in tbe Bubatance of the cell itself near the 
surface. 

In man a,nd the higher vertebrata, the cells of this 
class are found in all the ganglia of the so-called Sym- 
pittA^ie, and in the ganglia on the posterior roote of the 
nerves, the Gasserian ganglion, Ac, which belong to 
the same division. Theyare nearly spherical, and are 
neually represented asaphei-ical cella orglobnles lying 
amongst the fibres of the ganglion. Even to thia day 
these eeUa are stated in many text-books to be in- 
vested with a capsule of connective tissue, aometdmes 
as thick as the cell is wide, in which numerous nuclei 
are represented. These are supposed to have no con- 
nosion whatever with the nerve-fibres passing near 
them. Nothing could be moi'e unmeaning than many 
of the statements made concerning the atructure of 
the sympathetic ganglion cella. Nevertheless, they 
are repeated again aad again, and the old drawings 
of thirty years ago are adduced in support of doc- 
trines which ore utterly untenable. 

Some writers still insist npoa the existence of 
"apoiar" and "unipolar" nerve-cells in many paita 
of the nervous system, althoujfh the results of obser- 
vation positively prove the existence of two fibres in 
the case of cella which had been previously regarded 
aa unifuJar and apolar. From the cells of the sym- 
pathetic ganglia of man and vertebrata several fibres 
proceed, and pass in different directions soon after 
they leave the cell. Bundles consisting of fibres 
from many difierent oeUs leave the ganglion from 
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different parts of its Burface, and pass by circuitous 
routes towards their destination, eacli tmndle being 
composed of fibres from many different cells situated 
in different parts of the ganglion. 

Gianglia ore extremely numorons in tbe sab-mucons 
tissue of the alimentaiy canal of all mammalia, and 
in the human subject multitudes may be demonstrated 
at short distances from one another. 

Connected with the nerves in the pelvia of the 
kidney I have also demonstrated numerous ganglia 
of the same kind. From every one of these, bundles 
of nerve-fibres pass to be distributed to the cortex of 
the oi^an. The fine nerve-fibrea of the kidney are 
distributed to vessels and also to the nriniferous tabes. 
S44. Of gwiKUon celli wtth a atralgbt aad 
•piral Obre. — The Btructiire of the ganglion cells 
of the ganglia of the frog are remarkable. In the 
year 1863 I presented a paper to the Royal Society, 
in which I showed that each cell possessed at least 
two fibres, and demonstrated the interesting fact that 
these fibres pursued ojiposite directions in the nerve 
trunks into which they passed, one apparently goin^ 
towards an organ, while the other went away from it 
in an opposite direction. One of these fibres formed 
a beantifal spiral c<ii I round the other. In some cells 
there waa but one spiral turn, but in others as many 
as eight or ten could be counted, while in some again, 
which were probably the oldest cells, the spiral tnma 
were still more nnmerons. TCe. qiiral Jibre comet 
from the outer part of the body of tlie cell, amd ihe 
atraight fibre from ilt central pari, eo that the - tierue lyF 
the first U in. etractwral continuity with that of the Zari, 
the body of the cell being composed of matter which may 
be said to be drawn off in one part to form the spiral, 
and in another io form the straight fibre. 

34K. The view* af AraaM and others. — Each 
fibre had several bioplaats in its course, but these 
were oLore numerons in the spiral thaa in the straight 
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fibre, and were closest to one another in that part of 
the former which was Btill coiled round the cell, and 
formed, indeed, part of its eahstance. Some months 
after my paper appeared, J. Arnold, of Heidelberg, 
qnite independently, and probably withont having 
heard of my observations, described a spiral fibre in 
connection with the ganglion cells of the nerves of the 
frog's Inng, bnt in the drawings accompanying his 
memoir (Virchow'a Arckvo, Band xrviii, plate x), 
both straight and spinal fibre result from, the division 
of a, single nerve fibre. In drawings illustrating a 
paper published in 1865 (Virchow's Archiv, Baud 
Tcnrii ), two years after my memoir was completed, he 
gives examples in which the two fibres are delineated 
distinct from one another, and he further states (con- 
trary to my observations) that the straight fibre ter- 
. minfttes in the nucleolus, while the spiral fibre is made 
to commence in a network of fine fibres ramifying 
over the surface of the cell, which are traced up to the 
nucleus. These drawings have a somewhat artificial 
look about tbem which is not quite satisfactory. Sub- 
sequently Courvoisier and many other observers have 
studied the same subject, differing from me princi- 
pally as regards the origin of the fibres from the body 
of the cell, and from one another in several particu- 
lars. I have reinvestigated the matter, bnt have not 
seen appearances which will justify any modification 
of the conclusions detailed in my memoir. The ori- 
ginal specimen from which the figure — ^since copied 
into moat of the text-books — was taken, may stiJl be 
examined (jV*!^ objective, magnifying 1800 diameters), 
and the drawing may be compared with the prepa- 
ration. 

New memoirs have more recently appeared in 
Germany, and some authors have expressed the 
opinion that my spiral fibre is connective tissue. It 
is not surprising that they should have looked at 
my drawings as the inventions of my imagination 
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instead of being copies of what I had actoally seen, 
because it is quite certain, from their own ropresenta- 
tions of the structures seen by them, that they had 
been Gtndyinc moBt imperfect and nnaatiBfactoTy 
apecimens. One might fairly expect that before an 
author vetitnped to upset the observations of another, 
he would take proper steps to obtain good prepara- 
tions. It is, howerer, quite unnecessary for me to 
reply to objectors or to try to cenTince sceptics, as 
the actual specimen fixtm. which my most complex 
ganglion cell was copied has been examined by a 
number of observers. 

246. Probable natnre of spberlcal and ond 
nerrc-ccllB. — The oval and spherical cells charac- 
teristic of the sympathetic, of the ganglia on 
the posterior roots, fflc, are seen at a very €Hirly 
period of development, and the ganglia in which 
they are found are very large and advanced in deve- 
lopment %B compared with other parts of the nervous 
system. At a time when these cells are well defined 
and probably active, the caudate nerve-cells are but 
small masses of bioplasm which may be easily paesed 
over. In the lower vertebrata, when fally growri, 
these cells are many times larger than the caudate 
cells of the spinal cord, and in the ganglia of most 
invertebrata we find spherical and oval nerve-colla 
which, I believe, correspond with those under con- 
sideration. The early development of these cells and 
their largo size at a time when the candate nerve-cells 
are not to 'be distingaished, their constant presence, 
their growth and multiplication in the adnlt and 
probably at aa advanced age, and their peculiar 
structure — at least in some animals — their situation 
as regards the nerves io which they belong, and 
especially the fact that those are the only cells consti- 
tuting the nerve-centres upon which the rhythmic 
contraction of detached portions of the cardiac mus- 
cular tissue depends, have led me t^ look npon them. 



as the goureea of netrons power, while I consider that 
the caudate nerve-eeUa are more probably concerneil 
in the radiation of the nerre-cnrrente.* 

My views concerning the arrangement and pro- 
bable mode of action of the two classes of cells will 
be nnderatood if the diagrams in plate TV, be re- 
ferred to. The reader must suppose that the part of 
the diagram representing the periphery is situated 
at a great distance from the central cells, instead of 
very close to them, as indicated in the drawing. 
The explanation under each figare should be read 
carefully. 

a41. or tbe nerre current. — The nature of the 
nerve current iB not known, but the general opinion 
of physiologists is, that it is some mode of force, per- 
haps, correlated with heat, electricity, Ac, bnt not 
exactly identical with any form or mode of energy 
known or of which we have as yet any experience. The 
argnmenta upon which this view is founded appear, 
however, to me very inconclasive. In the first place, 
I would ask, if it is reasonable for a scientific man to 
assume the existence of new modes or forms of force. 
Secondly, much of the evidence we have unquestion- 
ably favours the view that the nerve current is elec- 
tricity, for many, indeed most, of the phenomena 
familiar to us may be explained upon this view. 
Lastly, some physiologists have sought to acconnt for 
the wonderfiil phenomena of th& aervona system by 
supposing that some force or power of a peculiar and 
exceptional kind is at work in nerve systems only. 
Now, I shall endeavour to show that if electricity could 
be made to travel in different directions, and the cur- 
rents combined in various ways and made to traverse 
Heriea of conducting cords very specially arranged, ac- 
cording to design, the phenomena of nervous action 
might be accounted for without resorting to the hypo- 

• See a paper by ma in tha " MicroBcopEcal Journal" fop 
April, 1869, and " The Mjatory of Life." 
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I thesis of the existence of a pecnliar power, or of soms 
new mode or form of force cot yet diacoTered.* It is at 
least not improbable that the varying effects noticed 
in connection with the nercons system may be deter- 
mined by alterations in the intensity of the cnrrent, 
and in the eondacting properties of the fibres, instead 
of being due to the transmission of differmit hmdt of 
[ nervB force. One. woald have thought that it would 
r be more iu accordance with the doctrines of physical 
' science to endeavour to explain the phenomena by the 
a^ion of forces we know something about, th^ to 
attributethem to the influence of other forms or modes 
offeree which are purely fenciftJ and fictitious. At 
any rate it will be timo to call in the aid of such airy 
nothings when all attempts to explain the facta by 
known forces shall have failed. 

But it is interesting to notice how often minds 
of the moat rigidly physical tendencies seize upon 
purely conjectural hypotheses, and use them as if 
they were establiahed truths. It has been surmised 
that nerve action depends upon a chemical change 
which is supposed to take place in eveiy part 
of the nerve fibre. Mr. Herbert Spencer settles the 
question in the most Hummary way by boldly assert- 
ing that the axis cylinder of a nerve consists of some 
colloid " matter isomerically transformed with ease." 
He accounts for nerve action hy suggesting that the 
protein substanceof the axis cylinder "is habitnally 
changed from one of its isomeric states to another," 

■ Phjaiciata and ohemiBts see Ho difTtcultj wliB,t«Ter in na- 
soming tlie existence of many modes of force of which thej can 
form no conception, and tliiiii it verj satiBfaotory to refer phe- 
Domona which thej cannot understand to some at present 
undiacovered form or mode of ordinary motion ; but if any ooe 
attribntcB these same phenomena to tlie influence of some 
equally undiBoovered form of force having no connexion what- 
ever witt primary energy or motion, he is ridiculed, becauBo, 
Bay the physicists and chemiata, " there must be unity in 
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wbile he explains farther that the matter of the nerve 
cell is the seat " of destructive molecular changes 
and disengagement of motion ! " 

X48. Chemical theory of the nerre cnrrent. — A 

chemical theory was long held concerning the nature 
of mnscnlar action, bnt it was at last admitted, SM 
■was, indeed, apparent fromthevery first, that muscles 
■wonld have to be destroyed and reformed at a fer 
more rapid rate than it was on. other gronnds reason- 
able ia suppose possible, if the great amonnt of energy 
manifested daring their action was really due to 
chemical decomposition of the tisane of the muscle 
itself. There was, in fact, no evidence whatever, ex- 
cept that which was distilled from the imagination of 
the chemist, for the conclnaion that muscular tissue 
did nndergo rapid disintegration and reconstmction. 
From my own investigations of mnscalar fibres in 
various animals, I felt quite sure at the very time when 
these chemical doctrines were in high favour, that 
the conclusions were thoroughly erroneous. From 
the study of muscular tissue at difierent periods of 
development, and the consideration of various cir- 
cnmstances connected with the growth of muscle and 
its relation to other textures in a variety of animals, 
particularly in the class of iusectB, I was convinced 
that muscle was a slowly growing tdssne, and that the 
work it performed waa certainly not due to the 
chemical decomposition of its material particles. 
Nevertheless the fact of the change in the reaction of 
muscle from alkaline to acid is still urged in favour 
of the doctrine, and some have afBrmod that a similar 
change occurs in nerve. In spite of the statements 
of Liebreioh, Heidenhain, and other observers to 
the direct contrary, the view that nerve energy 
is stored up in chemical compounds which undergo 
chemical change during nerve action is atiU taught. 
That such an idea should be stated at all betrays igno- 
rance of the character of the axis cylinder of the nerve 
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itself. If we examine the axis cylinder, say, of the 
sciatic nerve of a frog, what do we find? — afirm,tongh, 
fibroue-likc, flattened band, not easily torn, and evi- 
deutly consisting of a tissue of slow growth ; — in fact, 
the very last characters we should expect to meet with 
in a tissue prone to rapid chemical change. Neither is 
a Btmctnre snironnded by ten times its thickness of 
oily matter (myelin) favourably situated for tatdng 
up new materials and quickly getting rid of products 
of decay. One of the least permeable substances in 
the body is the myelin of the nerve fibre, and yet 
through this must pass all the materials &om the 
blood to renovate the disintegrated azia cylinder, if 
nerve actiun is due to chemical change in the nerve 
fibre itself, 

Z40. The vibratory theory of nerve >ctloii. 
Again, some think that nerve action depends npoD 
the molecules of nerve fibres being thrown into 
■vibration, and the axis cylinder of a nerve has been 
spoken of as if it had been proved to consist of a 
Chain or chains of very minute spherical particles. 
But the axis cylinder ia not composed of matter 
which would more readily prop^ate motor impnlses 
than the matter of ordinary fibrous tissue. Moreover, 
it varies much in character and in thickness in 
different parts of its course. The impulses supposed 
would be much modified during their transmission. 
This theory leaves one of the most important facts 
connected with nerve fibres anesplained ; for upon 
such a supposition wliat purpose could bo served by 
the very thick layer of the white substance of 
Schwann, and in that ■part of the nerve only which 
lies between its centra! and peripheral distribution ? 
Why do we find, moreover, that this investment is 
invariably bo much thicker where a number of nerves 
run for a long distance parallel to one another than 
where they cross one another at considerable angles P 

SKO. ExpcrUnental InveBtlgstlon Incancluslve. — 
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Most of those who have taken up the subject of nerve 
action from, the experimental side, appear to have had 
a very imperfect acquaintance with the structure of 
the tissue upon which they were experimenting. The 
transmission of electric currents through the nerves 
after the death of a recently killed animal, is a very 
rough operation, and indeed very different in many 
yarticiilars from tlio transmiseion of the natiiral cui^ 
rents, whatever may be their nature, along the axis 
cylinder, while it remains in connexicn with ita cen- 
tral cells during the life of the animal. 

If we were to take a bundle of several marine 
cables, and smear the gutta-percha investment care- 
lessly over the cut ends of the copper wire cores, at 
a distant part of the circuit, and then transmit a most 
powerful current through the deranged wires, we 
should not find the needles acting as they did when 
very delicate currents were made to traverse an in- 
dividnal wire. The differences observed might induce 
some to conclude that the current by which the in- 
Btmment was influenced in the normal state, was 
totally distinct in its nature from that much more 
powerful current which gave rise to the much greater 
but irregular and unmeaning disturbances. This 
reasoning is applicable to the experiments in which 
strong electric currents have been transmitted along 
compound damaged nerve trunks. 

ZKl. Fallacr of the argument based upon the cs- 
citaliiuty of nerve fibres. — It has been said that the fact 
that nerve loses its excitability without losing its power 
of conducting electricity, is a fatal objention to the 
doctrine that the nerve current transmitted during life 
is of the nature of electricity. But many things seem 
to have been entirely overlooked by those who nrge 
this argument with so mnch confidence. Is it not 
obvious that soon after death, the bioplasm which is 
instrumental during its life in malntainmg an equable 
flow of Biitricnt fiuid through the tissue adjacent to 
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it, mnBt cease to effect tliis important change P Is it 
&ot certain tiiat in conscqnence the axis cylinder of a 
nerve-fibre must be much chanpad, and especiaDj a.t 
the peripheral diBhibution of the fibres where ^ey 
^re very dehcate and ramify naked Upon the mnscnlar 
tissue ? No wonder then that the nmacles fell to 
respond to the stimnlns as before. This fact is 

I attribnted to the nerre haying lost its " eicitability," 
bat is it not more probable that the trae explanation 

, of the fact is, that in conseqaence of the change in 
the constitution of the nerve-fibre, resnlting from the 
cessation of the currents of finid throagh it con- 
sequent upon the death of the bioplasm, it fails to 
conduct the electrical current as it did when in a 
state of integrity ? So far, therefore, from the above 
feet being an argument against the idea that nerve 
force is reaDy electricity, it actuaUy affords support 
to this view. 

The power of causing the muscles to contract when 
the nerve is irritated, is lost sooner if the nerve be 
irritated than if it be left at rest. It is increased hy 
heat and decreased by cold. When the nerve is 
"irritated " the operation is such as wonld be certain 
to alter any structure so delicate as the periphertJ. 
ramifications of nerves and impair or destroy their 
conducting power. Dr. Bntherford has remarked 
that the nerves of a weajc animal conduct faster than 
those of a strong one. " The velocity is so great in 
this case that it may be scarcely measurable," a fact 
which, perhaps, may depend upon the circumstanoe 
that the conducting tissue ia more moist. In weak 
animals the masses of bioplasm are mach more 
abundant than in strong ones and the tissues contain 
a large quantity of fluid. The aiia cylinder par- 
ticipates in this change, and in this way the remark- 
able irritability manifested may be accounted for. 

Again, it has been argued that because the irrita- 
bility of a nerve can be destroyed by the electrical 
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current, nerve cannot be a mere conductor of elec- 
tricity, and that nerves after death are aa f^'ood con- 
ductffrs of electricity as dnring life, and that frozen 
nerves condnct electricity, thong'h they will not trans- 
mit nervona energy. These objections are considered 
by many to be fabd to the idea that nerve force is 
after all only electricity. But a little consideration on 
the part of those who argue thus, would have con- 
vinced them that the facts above referred to are as 
easily explained npon the electrical as upon any other 
hypothesis of nerve action. 

Little can be gained from the argument that a bit 
of nerve that has long been dead condnofca electricity 
as well as a nerve just removed from a living animal ; 
for neither are much better or worse condnctore than 
some other tissues of the body. We must remember 
that in nature the thing that actually transmits the 
nerve current is the aads cylinder alone, but that in 
our experiments, we send comparatively strong cur- 
rents through the white substance of Schwann and 
axis cylinders indiscriminately. The cnrrent deranges 
the axis cylinders, and of coorBe seriously damages the 
delicate dastal ramifications of the nerve fibres, § 230. 
No one who has seen and studied the ultimate rami- 
ficationB of nerve fibres in tissues, will suppose for a 
moment that anything conclusive will be learnt con- 
cerning the action of nerves, by sending powerful 
electrical currents through damaged nerve trunks. 

ZBX. FallBcr of tbe arKnment dedaccd rrom the 
rate at whicb the ncrre-cnrrent travels. — It has been 
said that the difference in the rate at which nerve 
energy and electricity travel, is enough to convince 
us that these two currents are not of the same nature. 
But tbe comparison as it haa been instituted is not 
fair. Electricity as it travels along a copper wire haa 
been contrasted with nerve energy (electricity) as it 
travels along a moigl fibrous cord. No wonder that 
the rate at which the nerve onrrent travels along the 
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^^H SO* 

^^^H nerves Bhonld be very slow as contrasted with the 
^^^f rate at which electricity traverBcs a copper wire, I 
^^^^ Buch a fact by no means proves that nerve energy and 
r electricity are very different. The nerve current, it 

I has been proved, traverses not more than from 100 to 

^^^^ 300 feet in a second of time, while electricity, it is 
^^^H known, travels at the rate of many thonaaJidB o'' 
^^^H miles in a second. The deduction is, however, defee 
^^^^H tive, and in miuiy ways. I would remark — - 
^^^H 1. A coiQparison is made between the passage O 

¥ the nerve current along a moist tissue and the pas- 

sage of electricity along a copper wire. 
' 2. It must bo borne in mind that it Is certain 

that if the nerve current were electricity, it would 
travel very slowly along such a structnre as the asia 
cyhnder. 

' 3. The rate at which a single axis cylinder trans- 

mits a current of electricity has not yet been ascet' 
I tained, but this ia exactly the information we need 

before we can arrive at a correct conclas ' 
I 4. The rate at which electricity ijTivels throngh 

such a moist tissue as the axis cylinder has to be 
ascertained and compared with the rate at which 
nerve energy is known to travel. 

I will only remark further that no one baa yet 
I succeeded in showing that the nerve current is 7iot 

electricity, while a great number of well -ascertained 
fects, especially those known in conneetion with the 
electrical organs of certain of the low 
strongly in favour of this inference. 

ZKS. or tbe action of the blaplngni of nervc-ilbres. 
— But if conclusive proof had been afforded that the 
' nerve current was electricity, we should not even 

that case have ascertained the whole truth, and, i 
deed, should have advanced but a little way towards 
a true explanation of nerve phenomena. Action and 
I work are due not to force alone, but to the machinery 

by which the force is conditioned, and this ia deter^ 
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mined in nerve orpans by the arrangement of the 
iibreB and centreH — in short, by the form or straotnre 
of the nerve apparatns. And this form and stmctnre 
are the reenlt of a long series of changes of the most 
complex character, which cannot be fnlly explained 
in the present state of oar knowledge, bnt can be 
proved to be dependent upon the bioplasm. And 
since it has beMi shown that the nervous system at 
an early period consista entirely of bioplasm, and 
that in the fally developed atete there is much 
bioplasm associated with those parts of it which we 
know to be most active, especially all nerve centres 
and all peripheral nerve organs, it is obvious that we 
cannot advance one step towards a tme explanation 
of the phenomena until we have determined the exact 
nature of the changes which occur in this bioplasm. 

A consideration of the facts renders it probable 
that th« nerve fibre in all cases transmits the nerve 
current as a condnctor,and that pressure, iSic.,upon any 
part of its course will affect the rate of transmission 
of the current and the condncting property of the 
fibre, bnt it is almost certain that the ciu'rcnt achially 
originates in tiie bioplasm, or in the soft formed irta- 
ierial on its sarface. 

That the masses of bioplasm, which I have shown 
to be nmmeroua in the fine nerve fibi-es of nerve 
organs, besides taking part in the formation of the 
fibres, are concerned in nervons action, appears there- 
fore to me probable from the following tacts; — 

1, They are very numerous ia the peripheral rami- 
fications of all nerves. 

2. All -special peripheral nerve organs, as the re- 
tina, the expansions of the olfactory and auditory 
nerves, the papillie'Of touch anid taste, as well as the 
peripheral nervons expansions beneath sensitive mu- 
cous membranes, the skin, &c., are remarkable for 
the great number, «nd some of them for the large 
size, of the masses of bioplasm. 
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^^^^1 3. The proportioa of biopIaEm is always very great) 
^^^^B in nerve ceatres, wluoh are tlie principal eeata of 
^^^^B developmeiit of the nerve current. 
^^^H 4. That where, as in the sensitive papilla npon the 
^^^^H toe of the &og, the nerve organ ia more acntely 
^^^^P sensitive (or more iictive hi any other way) at one 
^^^^ part of the year than at others, its increasei activity 
ia associated with a great increase in the amount of 
the bioplasm. 

5. The principal change which tokes place in a 
texture wtuch in health appeare to be but alightly 
sensitive, and becomes eminently bo when inflamed, 
as the peritoneum, ia a very great increase of the 
bioplasm which it contains, and this often proceeds 
to such an extent that the ramifications of the nerves 
appear aa lines of oval masses of bioplasm. In the 
case of a tissue which in the healthy state gives no 
evidence of sensation, but which becomes acutely 
painful when inflamed, the feeling of pain is associated 
with, and probably is due to an increase of the bioplasm 
of the nerves themselves as well as to the increase of 
the bioplasm of other tissues which would necessarily 
affect the nerves by the mere pressure exerted npon 
them by the augmented bulk of material. 

In every nervous action bioplaam ia concerned, 
utd as the phenomena of bioplasm cannot be ade- 
quately accounted for by physics and chemistry, it 
follows that no nervous action can be attributed to 
physical and cheniical change only. 

SS4. Goacemlns tbe probable action of bioplaam 
of nerve. — T have already shown that in all bioplasm 
the operation of some force or power of a nature 
different from any form or mode of energy yefc dis- 
covered must be admitted.* This unknown agency 

• aee"Prol:oplaBni,""The Myatery of Life," "LifeTheo. 
ries and Keligioua Thouffht," " How to work with ths 
Microacope," and papcns published during the Iset twelve 
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acts npon the material particles of which every mass of 
bioplasm consiBts, and induces changsB in them which 
can neither be explained nor imitated. Every attempt 
hitherto made to show relationship between inoi^nic 
force and living force has abeolntely failed. That 
there is a connection is believed and hos been asserted 
over and over again, but there ia not the shadow of 
reason for accepting the dogma that has been pro- 
mulgated. Men may be made to say that life is force, 
but no one has produced the slightest evidence for 
adopting such a belief. While, on the contrary, every 
fiict of life which we are able to investigate, leads 
us to the conclusion that, whatever life may be, it 
cannot be ordinary energy, or any form or mode, or 
mood of ordinary energy of which physicists have as 
yet any cognizance or conception. No form or mode 
of energy is known to occasion phenomena at alt 
resembling those which are the consequence of the 
influence of life or vital force upon matter. A re- 
view of the general facts of living beings is not 
favourable to the idea of the universality of physical 
action, while even the most ardent physicists have 
been forced to confess that they cannot explain 
menial phenomena in terms known to physics. But 
physicists are as much bound to confess that they 
are equally unable to explain the phenomena charac- 
teristic of any particle of living matter in nature. 

Now the bioplasm of certain parts of the nervous 
flyatem is influenced in a definite manner, so that 
certain changes result in the nerve niechauism with 
■which it is closely related. 

Ho doubt it ia easy to explain by physics and 
chemistry the transmission of a current along the nerve 
fibres in many caaea, especially, if it be admitted, 
and I am quite disposed to believe this to be tbe case, 
that the nerve current is electricity. The little bio- 
plasts are, we will suppose, the batteries wherechemical 
changes oocur and electricity is generated. But then 
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^^^H ve mnst bear in mind that the very nerves tihroagh' 
^^^^H vHch the cnirent paHses were prodncod by the bio- 
^^^^B plasm, and the bioplamn wae instrumental in tha 
^^^^m Eirangement of these nerres. The phenomena of thft 
^^^^1 nervDUB system, the action of nerves, depend ejitirdlj 
^^^^M npon the arroiigemeQt of the tierve fibres and the bio- 
^^^^H plasts. Although, tlici^fore, the nerve current may be 
^^^^1 dne to chemical change, and the arrangement of the 
^^^^P nerves might be acconnted for by phyBi<»] actiona, botb 
^^^H^ Eeries of phenomena are dependent upon antecedent 
I operations, which must be at last referred to the direct 

I influ'ence exerted by the peculiar power which i 

1 OBSociated with the matter of the biuplasm dnring 

^^^^ its living state. The vital power of the bioplasm ia. 
^^^^L the agency by which the poeitiooB of the moleoolefl- 
^^^^1 which at length conetitute the "nerve filRea" 
^^^^F " nerve cells " tR determined, and this also cause 
^^^^ particles of matter to assume relations of such s 
nature that by the mutual interaction of their material 
forces cuiTenta may be set free. 

SfiS. The vltBl power <rf the hlshest btoplaHm. — 
the highest bioplasm the vital power determines moTe- 
ments which by reacting upon a previously formed' 
inism may give rise to the most complex pbe- 
In the mental apparatus, the ■' will " is th» 
"power" which determines the movements of the 
matter of liie bioplasts taking part in the phenomeoia 
of mind. This is a viial action, the highest sita2 action 
with which we are acquainted, but clearly to be in- 
cluded in the same category as the mlal actions which. 
determine the active movement of the matter of the 
simplest forms of bioplasm, as that of an amceba, o 
a white blood- corpuscle, or other bioplast. The 
movements of this the highest form of bioplasm react 
npon a wonderfully elaborate apparatus, pai-ts of which 
are in close relationship with the mental bioplasts. 
Changes excited in the apparatus are the immediate 
consequence of the vital movements. These last onlyare 
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truly mental, while the expresBion of thought is but 
a result of the influence of the mental vital action 
upon the mechanisuj concerned in espresaion, with- 
out which thought could not "be rendered evident to 
another peraon. A great distinction must indeed be 
drawn between the tkoug}d and the expresnimi of the 
thought. 

From the foregoing observations the reader will be 
led to conclude that I regard a nervoua apparatus 
aa consisting essentially of fine fibres and masses of 
bioplasm, which form uninterrupted circuits. The 
fibres are continuous with the bioplasts, of which 
aome are central, some peripheral, and grow from 
them. By chemical changes in the matter formed by 
the bioplasts electrical currents may be produced, and 
these traverse the fibres. The currents vaiying in 
intenaity according to the changes in the nerve cells 
would be affected by pressure Upon the nerve cords 
which transmit them, Currenta emanating from bio- 
plaata at one part of the circuit would injauence the 
changes in the bioplasts in another part, and the last 
react npon the firat. 

The formation of the nerve fibres and cells — the 
construction of the nerve mechanism, njuat be referred 
to the properties or powers of the bioplasm which pre- 
ceded its formation. The action of the mechanism 
may be said to be due directly to physical and che- 
mical change, but the matter which is changed, it 
must be borne in mind, was formed by bioplasm, and 
owed ita origin to bioplasm. The higher phenomena 
of the nervous system are probably due primarily to 
the movements of bioplasm by which some part of 
the nerve mechanism ia acted Upon. The movement 
of the bioplasia ia I'ilal, occurs only during life, 
and is due to vital power — which vital power of this, 
the highest form of bioplasm in nature, is in fact the 
living I. 
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LECTURE X. 

Of Muscular Tissue — Protoplcbsm of Muscle — Contrac- 
tile and Vital Movements — Contraction of Muscle — 
Voluntary and Involuntary Muscle — Unstrijped or 
Involuntary Muscle ; from the Bladder ; from Arte- 
ries — Structure — Striated or 8trvped Muscle — The bio- 
plasm of Muscle — Formed material of Muscle — 8ar- 
colemma — Development of Muscula/r Tissue — Changes 
occurring in old Muscular Tissue — Fatty Degenera- 
tion, 

2S6. Peculiar property of muscle. — ^No phenome- 
non has been discovered in connection with the action 
of any of the tissues akeady considered, which at all 
resembles that which is the peculiar characteristic of 
muscle. In both muscle and nerve " molecular " 
changes, remarkable for their rapidity and repetition, 
take place, the exact nature of which is still doubtful. 
Although these tissues are associated and intimately 
related to one another, it is doubtful if the changes 
in muscle and nerve are of the same kind. If in 
nervous action there is an actual movement of the 
particles of matter entering into the formation of the 
nerve fibre, the movements are more subtle, and of a 
different character ; nor are they evident like those 
which occur in all contractile tissues. The striking 
alterations which take place when the muscle, or part 
of it, passes jfrom the state of rest into that of active 
contraction, can be seen and measured while under 
the microscope. An actual shortening can be ob- 
served to take place in each elementary portion of 
muscular tissue every time it contracts. What the 
muscle loses in length it gains in width, or nearly so, 

p 2 
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for a little fluid is expressed from the Eabatance ofi 
the contractile material during contraction, a.nd taken 
np again aa it returns to the previous qnieaceut con- 
dition. The constant repetition of similar changes a 
characteristic of contractile tissues. 

The states ot rest, of paHial contraetion, and com* 
pjele eontractio7i, are but different degrees of the Bel£{ 
same process of shortening of a delicate fibre. This 
contractile fibre perhaps consists of a passive basic 
substance of a fibrous character, through "which it 
difiused a soft material prone to move in directioQft 
at right angles to one another, according to titt- 
mancer in which external forces operate npon itl 
The changing substance upon which the alteration 
depends can be expressed from the muscular tissue, 
and coagulates spontaneouslj like the fibrin of blood. 
Tonng mnaclea yield a larger proportion of this 
material than old ones, but I do not think that it is 
derived solely from the Moplaem of muscle. 

SSI. "Protoplasm" of HuHcle.- — The contractile 
tissue of muscle has been considered to be a form of 
" protoplasm," and muscular contraction has 1 
attributed to the " contractile pri^rty," sap'poBei tff 
be potentially resident in the original elements o^ 
■which the fibrin or protein matter is composed, juafe 
as the fluid property of water is to be referred to th» 
properties of its constituent gases ! But protein is' 
not contractile, nor is any variety of this passive sub- 
staucB endowed with such a property aa that ■which' 
is characteristic of muscular tissue. Moreover, the 
living matter of an amceba or white blood-corpusolo 
is further removed from protein than muscle itself. 
Albumen, fibrin, and a number of other things, re- 
Bult from the death of the living matter, but it vcould- 
surely be deemed absurd to attribute the property of 
living matter to the properties of the elements of the 
materials resulting from its death, § 17. Sor htm 
any one yet shown tihat the contractile material c£ 
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mnscle is the siune substance, or even closely allied 
to the matter constituting the moving matter of any 
form of bioplasm. The bioplasm (nucleus) of muscle, 
its movemeuta during' the formation of muscular 
tissue, and the tissue or formed material produced by 
it, are represented in Plate IV, fig. 3, page 21?. 

2S8. CnntraetUlty Kod vltBl moTement«. — The doc- 
trine that living matter and the contracting material 
of muscle are composed of the same substance, in the 
present state of knowledge, is untenable, and any one 
who examines muscle contracting, and compares the 
action with that of the living matter of an amtnba, a 
white blood-corpnscle or a pns-corpuscle undergoing 
its varied and very remarkable movements, will feel 
quite convinced that movements, differing from one 
another in so many respects, cannot be due to one and 
the same property; nor will those who have actually 
studied the phenomenon be inclined to class the latter, 
which have been shown to be vital movements, in the 
same category as movements referred to " contrac- 
tility." It must be obvious to any one who con- 
aidera the question, after having carefully observed 
the facts, that muscular contraction is a mere alterna- 
tion of movement, limited in direction as well as 
regards the degree of change. On the other hand, a 
mass of bioplasm may move in any direction what- 
ever, and there is no limit to its movements. So 
varied are the vital tiiiivemefits of living matter, that 
the same mass probably never twice in its life assumes 
the same form. Moreover, the living matter may move 
itself in ita entirety from one place to another, while 
a portion of contractile tissue can only become short- 
ened and lengthened, but it must remain in the same 
place. In the first case one portion may move 
in advance of wnother portion, and in any direction, 
while in the contractile tissue, although one part may 
move in a direct line to or from another part, it is not 
possible for any particle to get before, or place itself 
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front of, another paitiole. A coutractile fjasiw 
might be likened to a. chain of beads, every bead 
being capable of becoming short and broad or long 
and narrow, but forced to retain, by reason of ito 
connexions, its relative position with regard to every 
other bead. But the particlea of a mass of living 
matf«r are not thou chained together. Each is frea to' 
move in any direction whatever, and tbe particles do 
not retain the same relative poaition for a moment. 
The movements of the mnscnlar tissue, as r^srds 
direction, eitent, and place, are llmiled, and are 
determined by external forces. The contractile oord 
may become shorter, causing its points of attachmeab' 
to approximate, but it cannot move itself in its 
entirety. On the other hand, it is characteristio o£ 
living matter to move in any direction, and to paas 
from one place to another, according to the aperatios 
of forces acting from within the matter itself. 

There is, therefore, no analogy between the move- 
ments of living bioplasm and those of contractile 
tissues formed from, living bioplasm. These nioT6- 
mente are eaaentially different from one another, and 
cannot be classed together. Moreover, living matter 
takes up pabulum, and changes this or some of its 
constituents into living matter like itself, but under 
no circumstances, a^^tual or conceivable, can the atm- 
traGllle iiesue produee ihotb contractile tinsuB like iU^. 

XEB. Of HtndylnK the contractloii of museiilav 
tissue. — The phenomena of contractility caai be 
studied more satisfactorily in the mascles of the 
cwmmon maggot or larva of the blow-fly than in 
those of any other animal I am acquainted with. The 
movements, which are very beautiful in these par- 
ticular muscles, continue even in hot weather for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour aiT:er the muscles 
have been renioved from the body of the recently 
killed animal. A specimen may be prepared and 
passed round the lecture-room. la the winter I havw 
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known the contractions continne for upwards of half an 
hour. Bnt the most beantifnl and instructive method 
of examination is under the inflnence of polarized 
light, with a plate of selenite. When the gronnd is 
green, the waves of contraction which pass along 
each muacnlar fibre in Tarions directions, are of a 
bright purple. In other parts of the field the com- 
plementary eolouTfi are reversed. There are few 
microacopic objects, that I am acquainted with, more 
beantifnl than this. With the aid of very high power*, 
the actnal change occnrring in the contractile tJssne 
as it passes from a state of relaxation to contraction, 
and from this to relaxation again, may be studied, 
and for many minutes at a time. 

Muscular moveiacnts may also bo observed in 
many of the insect larvce, and, as suggested by 
Mr. Bowman, in the muscular tissue removed from 
the leg of a young crab. In cold weather muscular 
movements are never very vigorous, but they con- 
tinue for a much longer time than during warm 
weather. 

Sometimes muscles continue to contract for some 
days after an animal has been "killed." Thomnscks 
of cold-blooded vertebrata retain their contractiUty 
long after the brain has been destroyed or the head 
removed from the body, aud insects may often be 
kept for days after apparent death has taken place, 
and yet retain a degree of muscular contraction. 
Mr. Holmes, of Horsham (iu a letter to me in 
Pebmary, 1872), gives aa interesting example in 
which muscular contractility remained in a drono-fly 
fifty-four hours after it had been decapitated and im- 
mereed in spirits of wine for three hours. Although 
so long an interval of time had elapsed sufficient con- 
tractditj remained to permit the muscles to execute 
forty-two convulsive movementa of the legs daring 
thirty seconds. 

The character of muscular movements has been fully 
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described by Mr. Bowman in bis well-known papar 
(Pbil. Trane., 1841). Tbe reader is also referred to 
Mr, Bowman's artiele, "Muscular Motion/'in Todd's 
Cyclopeedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 

SBS. Two kinds af maBcle. — -The contractile nia- 
terial of muscnJar tisene is arranged so as to form 
fibres, plates, cords, or bands, varying much in dii 
sions and somewhat in minnte Btmcture. By examine 
tion with tbe aid of hi^h magnifying powers yre ara 
enabled to diatingniah the different kinds of mascnlar 
tiesne, wbicb may be arranged in two classes accord- 
ing as the contractile tissne appears strnctarelcss, oi 
exhibits an appearance of longitudinal stria tion, dietwct 
transverse bajs, strife, or stripes. The fibres of &9 
volvmiary muscles (or those the movcmenta of which 
can be either exoited or controlled by volition), as well 
as the fibres of the heart, and some of those of t£ie 
cBBophagns, are eirtperf,- while edl other mnsdes, in- 
cluding those of the alimentary canal, the uterus, and 
bladder, all of which are invol-aniary, are unstriped. 

3S1. Vostrfpcil muscle. — The unstriped mnscular 
tissue may be atndied in many organs of vertobrata, 
bat the most favourable situation known to me, is 
the bladder of the frog. In the thinnest parts of 
this extremely delicate membrane the muscular fibreB 
or fibre-cells form a single layer, and are often sepa. 
rated from one another, so that an individual ele- 
mentary fibre may be followed from one end to the 
other, Bnndles of these long spindied-shaped ele- 
mentary parts are arranged around all the vessels, 
bnt in the intercapillary spaces are numerous separate 
fibres which cross each other at varions angles, and 
^ire so arranged that when they contract, the area of 
the membrane is reduced in every direction. In the 
centra! part of each fibre or fibre-ceU is the oval mass 
of bioplasm (nucleus), at either end of which new con- 
traotUe material is prodaced as the fibre increases ia 
length. From these points the muscular bui^ 
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becomes narrower, and at either esfcremitj tapers into 
a tendinous thread, wHch. is inserted into, and is 
indeed cnntinnous with, the connective tisRne. The 
contractile matter itself appears perfectly smooth, and 
under the highest powers exhibits a very faint stria- 
tion in the longitudinal direction. In some of my 
specimens a fibre has been preserved in a stat« of 
contraction, when nndnlating sweUinga may be ob- 
served at short internals, giving to the fibre a beaded 
appearance. (See the uppermost fibre in Fig. 1, plate 
V, page 217.) If the blailder be examined at different 
ages, the mode of growth of the mnscnlar fibre cells 
in length and breadth will be understood, and in the 
bladder that has grown old it will be found that many 
of the cells have degenerated into connective tissue. 
In the adult bladder even, young muscular fibre cells 
may be found, and the conversion of the contractile 
material into fibrous tissue demonstrated. 

XOS. MuKcnlar flbre-cells with thi^e or more 
flbrcB. — The most remarkable mascuiar fibres are 
those which have three, fonr, or even five tail-hke 
processea extending from the central triangular, 
quadrangular, or pentangular mass of bioplasm. 
These are found in considerable number in the thin- 
nest parts of the bladder of the frog, hyla, and newt, 
which correspond to the intercapiUary spaces. 

From the uterus of the white mouse some beauti- 
fitlly delicate spindle-shaped muscular fibre-cells may 
be obtained. The muscular coat of the stomach and 
small intestine of the same animal will also furnish 
the observer with good specimens of muscular fibres. 
In order to isolate these bodies, soaking in dilute 
nitric acid, tearing with needles, and other chemical 
and mechanical expedients have been recommended ; 
but in the thin membrane which constitutes the frog's 
bladder these colla are isolated ready for observation. 
In the spaces between the Teasels in specimens pre- 
pared according ta the plan I have recommended^, 
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numerous single cells may be seen and followed fiwm 
one end to the other withoat difficulty. (Fig, 1, 
plate V, page 21?.) 

Z83. Musenlar llbre.ccllH of the BrterlcB. — But of 

all the forms of unatriped muscle, that which encircles 
the smaU arteries and ramifies over the coats of the 
Teina, is, in roaay respects, the most interesting, for 
by its influence the calibre of the small vessels is 
altered, and the amount of blood to flow through the 
capillaries of a particnlar tissue in a given time de- 
termined, and its movement regulated. K the 
pressure employed in injecting the vessels artificially 
be very gradusdly increased, the smaller arterial tubes 
may be distended, so as to separate very slightty from 
one another the encircling muscolar fibre cells ; and 
in fortunate specimens prepared in glycerine, I 
have succeeded in gently tearing asunder the vessel, 
so as to display not only each individual muscular 
fibre cell with its bioplasm, but the nerve fibres dis- 
tributed to it. A good example of this is seen in Fig. 
2, plate V, page 217, and another in Fig. 4^ plate 
XVI, § 12. The diatribntion of the nerves to these 
muBCnlar fibres, and the arrangement of the mechanism 
by which the blood flow is varied, will, however, be 
further considered in my last lecture. 

364. Striated or striped lUQSCle.— The fibres of 
voluntary or striped mmcle difier from those of the 
involuntary muscnlar tisane, in .many particulars. 
They exhibit transverse 3a well as longitudinal mark- 
ings, and easily cleave or are split up in these direc- 
tions. The fibres vary very much in size and general 
arrangement in different animals, and in different 
muscles of the same animal. The elementary fibres 
of one muscle may be less than the ^jdJej-th of an inch 
in width, while those of other muscles attain a 
diameter of as much as the jTj-th of an inch. The 
elementary fibres of insect muscle exhibit the general 
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characters of this beautiftil texture very distmctly, 
and BpecixneuB may be prepared without difficulty. 

Striped or voluntary ranscle may coiiaist of wide 
or narrow fibres arranged perfectly parallel to ono 
another, or the muscle jnay consist of two or more 
layers, the constituent fibres of which cross one 
another at right angles. In some cases the fibres are 
very irregularly arranged, and cross in varions direc- 
tions. Striped muscular tissue also exists in the 
form of conical fibres which gradually taper towards 
one extremity into a tendon, PlateXIV, page 271. The 
fibre in some cases divides and subdivides almost like 
the branches of a tree, in which case it is termed 
branching muscle. This ia found in the frog's tongue, 
page 271. Lastly, striped muscular tifisne may be 
arranged BO as to form a net-work, a beautifal ex- 
ample of which exists in the auricle of the frog's heart. 

Structure of a/n eletnentwnj jibre or faeGicnduB. — A 
good general idea of the structure of an elementary 
fibre of striped mnscle will bo formed if a specimen 
from, the large water-beetle, J)ytUcus margmaUs, be 
carefully examined. Here the transverse markings 
are seen upon a considerable scale, and the elementary 
fibre is very large. Fig. 3, plate VI, see also Fig. 1. The 
contractile tissue has ruptured within the sarcolenima, 
and has cleaved transversely in several places. Two 
of Bowman's discs are detached from the rest of the 
contractile tissue, and lie iree in the tube of the sar- 
eolemma. The masses of bioplasm concerned in 
their formation are seen in the centre of the disc, a. 
The contractile tissue, with the delicate closed tube of 
sarcoleuima forming its outer limit, constitutes an 
elementary fibre or fasciculus of striped or volnntaiy 
mnscle. The contractile material ■which occupies the 
tube of the sarcolemma may be split up in two direc- 
tions — longitudinally into JibrillcB, and transverseb/ 
into diskg — as was first demonstrated by Bowman. 

In one specimen &om the frog the contractile tissue 
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is fractured transrersely." Shortly before death the 
apasni of the mnHcle was so violent as to cause its 
rupture, and portions of the broken aud contracted 
sarcouB matter may be Been within the sarcolemma 
of every fibre of the muscle. A corresponding ap- 
pearance is often seen in the muscles of persona who 
nave died of tetanus. 

ZSB. Tbe bioplasm of maBCle. — Tbe proportion of 
laioplftsm or germinal matter to the formed material in 
ftdly formed ra.nB(nilar tissue is considerably less than 
in many other teitnres — a fact wbieh ie conclusive 
in fiivour of the view that mnscle ia not a rapidly 
changing tisBQe. Many years ago I taught, eontraiy 
to the chemical doctrine then in high favour, that 
muscular contrairtion was not to be erplained by 
the disintegration and oxidation of the tissue itself; 
and I also showed that the conjecture advanced from 
the chemical side, namely, that muscnlar tisane was 
removed and replaced within a very abort period of 
time, was not supported by facts. Those who 
advocated this strange notion did not attempt to 
show luw} so large a quantity of a highly elaborate 
tissue was removed and replaced. Had they inquired, 
they would soon have been convinced that no meana 
existed by which the necessary amount of tisane 
could be replaced or developed within the time 
allowed. Further observation has, however, satisfied 
chemists that the conclusion was erroneous, and 
now a very different doctrine prevails, which, how- 
ever, if not equally nntenahle, is almost as im.pro- 
bable as that which it replaces. 

The larger size and greater number of the masses 
of bioplasm in proportion to the amount of tiasne in 
young muscnlar fibres, as compared with fully deve- 
loped ones, is well seen in some of my speciniens, par- 
ticularly No. 105, in which two elementary muscular 
fibres — one from a pig at birth, and the other from a 

J three months old — ^have been mounted together 
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for comparison. Sucli a specimen will, I think, con- 
vince any one that the masses of bioplasm are con- 
cerned in the production of the contractile material 
of muscle. By the accurate comparison of carefully 
prepared specimens of this kind, we are even able to 
form a notion of the rate of the growth, and to prove 
that muscular tissue is not formed very quickly, or 
its elements removed and replaced within a short 
' period of time. It is not improbable that in the 
higher vertebrata the very same elementary fibres 
continue in action for years. The idea that the con- 
tractile material is removed and replaced by new 
tissue within a few days or weeks is untenable, and 
would not have been suggested by any one who had 
taken the pains to acquaint himself with well-known 
facts, unless he or had determined to ignore the results 
of a.natomical observation altogether. 

From what I have already stated, the reader will 
have inferred that the position of the masses of 
bioplasm varies very much in different kinds of striped 
muscle. In some forms we find a row of nearly 
spherical bioplasts in the very centre of the elementary 
fasciculus of contractile tissue : in others an oval 
mass is seen at the side of a very long narrow fibre 
consisting of very few fibrillse ; and in many of the 
muscular fibres of various classes of vertebrata nu- 
merous oval masses are situated at short distances, and 
alternating with one another throughout the whole 
extent of the tissue within the sarcolemma. This 
variation in position, and the difference observed in 
the relative proportion of bioplasm and contractile 
tissue in muscles which act in the same manner, lead 
me to infer that the bioplasm is not immediately con- 
cerned in muscular contraction. 

The living matter is instrumental in the formation 
of the original contractile tissue, aijd in the produc- 
tion of new tissue to take the place of that which is 
slowly removed, or to be added to that whick <bids^'6» 
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in cases in whicli the muscle has to perform increased 
work. The living matter also determines currents of 
fluids towards it, and by its agency the contractile 
tissue is permeated in every part by fresh portions of 
fluid which transudes through the vascular walls from 
the blood. 

It is very important to consider the exact relation 
of the bioplasm to the contractile material of muscle. 
From young growing muscle taken quite fresh and 
carefully prepared with the carmine fluid and 
mounted in glycerine, bioplasm may be frequently 
detached with a portion of the sarcous tissue still 
adhering to it. If such a specimen be examined 
with a high power, it will be found that the bioplasm 
passes into soft granular material, and that this last is 
continuous with the contractile tissue of the muscle. 
The soft delicate substance which intervenes between 
the bioplasm and the contractile tissue consists of im- 
perfectly developed formed material. This, like all the 
contractile tissue already formed, was once in the 
state of bioplasm. As in other cases, while the for- 
mation of tissue is proceeding, we are able to point 
out the living^ groivuig, moving hioylasm^ the imperfectly 
developed furiiied material., and the fully formed tissue. 

2GG. Foriiied material of muscle non-liyin^. — The 
opinion is generally entertained that the contractile 
material of muscle is in its nature different from the 
formed material of other tissues, but from what has 
been stated it will be seen that there is good reason 
for regarding the contractile tissue as a formed but 
non-living substance possessing remarkable properties, 
but not manifesting any of those phenomena which 
are peculiar to matter in a living state. While every 
one will agree with me in regarding the tissue of the 
fully formed hair, nail, and epidermis as non-living ; 
and some will not strongly object to the same view 
being applied to the formed material of bone, car- 
tilage, and white and yellow fibrous tissue ; few will 
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be disposed to go the length of placing in the same 
category as the above passive tissues, muscle and nerve- 
fibre. To these last textures mysterious vital pro- 
perties are assigned, and, strange to say, even by those 
who entertain the strongest opinions concerning the 
physical character of aZZ the phenomena of living beings. 
Although neither muscular nor nerve tissue can pro- 
duce new texture — although each exhibits well-niarked 
structure, and is destitute of every attribute of living 
matter, it is maintained that muscular contraction 
and the transmission of a current along a nerve-fibre 
are vital phenomena. 

Some, perhaps, may incline to the opinion that 
bioplasm exists diffused through the formed material 
of these textures, and that to it their wonderful pro- 
perties are entirely due. It is therefore desirable in 
this place to consider the possibility of such an 
arrangement in the case of muscle. The structure of 
nnstriped muscle is smooth, or very slightly fibrous, 
but esdiibits no indications of containing bioplasm in 
its substance. The tissue is not tinged with the car- 
mine fluid. It possesses all the general characters of 
formed material, and its relation to the bioplasm is 
the same as that of the formed material of other 
tissues. The evidence is • therefore against such a 
view as regards unstriped muscle. Neither is it pro- 
bable that in each sarcous particle of striped muscle 
there is a minute portion of bioplasm, because, in the 
first plcice, the living matter cannot be detected at an 
early period of the development of muscle; secondly, in 
inflammation and in other morbid conditions in which 
the masses of bioplasm of tissues are much increased 
in size, no change is seen in the sarcous particles 
themselves ; thirdly^ the lines of sarcous particles 
correspond with the wavy bands of the fibrous tissue 
of tendon, which unquestionably consist of formed 
material only ; and lastly, since the very transparent 
contracting tissues of some of the lower ^amfia\& ^o 
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obvwten of the embryonic fibreeofthe bigher verte- 
bratk Borne of the muscular fibree of tlie adult 
{rag Hid )ijla have masses of bioploem in the centre 
ot the elnaeiitary fibre, as jnst described; so also 
hftve &B mnaoDlu' fibres of the heart of the human 
mUgeab.. The fibre increases in diameter by the forma- 
tkm of new oontractUe tissue within, whicli ia formed 
upon the BW&oe of the bioplaam, and the contractile 
fiMoe whioh had l^een produced previonsly is pushed 
ontwardB. Manf musi^oJar fibres — as, for iustance, 
tliose of the deliokto muscles of the eye of the smallest 
MiiTniJa — exist at na eaj-ly period as spindle-shaped 
bodies, irhich taper at either extt'emity into the 
tendon. The large mass of bioplasm is in the centre, 
and ia saiToimdrd by formed material, which gra- 
doaUy aoomnnlatt's upon its surface and at its two 
eztoemitdes. Thns the fibre increases in thickneas 
and length. 

In the ocmneotiTo tissue of the nose of the nearly 
fall-grown mole (prep. 103} the development of mua- 
Golar fibre inay be well studied, for in this sitnation 
are numerous bundles of very narrow, but distinctly 
transversely striated, mnscnlar fibres, which taper at 
either extremity into tendons of great length which 
pass into the connective tissue. 

In most of the permanent elementary muscular 
fibres of the higher vertebrate animals the masses of 
bioplasm are seen at intervals embedded in the eon- 
tractile tissue, and disposed in much the same naanner 
as the masses of bioplasm of tendon. In exceedingly 
fine fibres, an oval mass of bioplasm is often present 
upon one side only. In fibres of about the , o'p (, th 
of an inch in diameter, and apparently composed of 
only a Tery few flbrillffi, I have seen the oval mass of 
bioplasm situated a short distance from the side of 
the contractile tissue, with which it was connected 
by a small quantity of exceedingly dehcate granular 
matter, exhibiting here a- ' ' indications of 
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tiaiiBTerse markinga contmnons with the traneverse 
Btri» of the mascle, fig. le, PL VI, page 222. This deU- 
eate material was no doubt contractile Hftfcoufl matter 
imjwrfectiy formed, which was gradaally hecoming 
condonaed and assmning the characters and pro- 
perties of the adjacent contractile tiaene with which 
it was continuous; and I was led to conclude that, 
during the formation of the niuacle, the oval mass of 
bioplasm moved parallel with the fibre, giving rise to 
the new tisane as it passed along, fig. 3, PI. V, 
page 217. Many appearances afterwards observed 
confirmed this view. In the ordinary musculiir fibres, 
SB those of the frog, which are well adapted for ob- 
servation, the oval nuclei in difierent parts of the 
fibre move upwards or downwards between several 
fibrilla), and thus form new muscular tissne in every 
part of the aubatance of these large elementary fibres. 

XIO. Ctaao^g occurrins In old muscular tissues. 
Hbrous tfeiccncrBtlon of masele. — In old mnscular 
tisane the proportion of bioplasm to the formed 
material is much reduced, and in some caaea the 
muscular fibre appears to be destitute of bioplaBm 
altogether. It nevertheless retains its contractile 
power unimpaired. 

The proportion of tendon in connection with the 
muscular tissue, aa well as the thickness of the sarco- 
lemma, and the quantity of connective tissne, gra- 
dually increases as age advances ; and in old age much 
of the muscular tisane is replaced by fibrons materia!. 
The contractile material of the muscle has degBiie- 
rated (?) into fibrous tissne. In this process the soft 
contractile matter, which, as Eiibne hRs shown, is 
fluid or semi-fluid, is absorbed, while an indistinctly 
fibrous basis substance remains. A similar change 
takes place after the contractility of muscle has for 
some time been impaired, as results from many forms 
of nerve paralysis ; and when the central nerve disease 
progresses very slowly, a very great extent of mus-. 
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ohamctere of the embryonic fibres of the higier rerte- 
brata. Some of tbe muscular fibres of the adnlt 
frog and liyla have jnaeaeB of bioplaflm in the centre 
of the elementary fibre, as jnat deBoribed; so also 
have the muscular fibres of the heart of the human 
Fiubject. The fibre increases in diameter by the f orma,- 
tion of new contractile tissue within, which is fovmed 
upon the snrfsiCB of the bioplasm, and the contractile 
tisHne which had been produced previonsly is pushed 
ontwards. Man*' muscular fibres — as, for instance, 
those of the delicate muscles of the eye of the emalleet 
unirnalB — exist at an early period as spindle- shaped 
bodies, which taper at either extremity into the 
tendon. The large mass of bioplasm is in the centre, 
and is sutTounded by formed material, which gra- 
dually accumulates upon its surface and at its two 
extnanities. Thus the fibre increases in thiekneBB 
and length. 

In the connective tissue of the nose of the nearly 
fnll-grown mole (prep. 103) the development of mns- 
cnla!" fibre miiy be well studied, for in this situation 
are numerous hnuilles of vfjrj- iiiilTOiv, liut distinctly 
transversely striated, muscular fibres, which taper at 
either extremity into tendons of great length which 
pass into the connective tissue. 

In most of the permanent elementary muscular 
fibres of the higher vertebrate animals the masses of 
bioplasm are seen at intervals embedded in the eon- 
tractile tissue, and disposed in much the same manner 
as the masses of bioplasm of tendon. In exceedingly 
fine fibres, an oval mass of bioplasm is often present 
upon one side only. In fibres of about the 
of an inch in diameter, and apparently com] 
only a -very few fibrillffi, I have seen the oval 
bioplasm situated a short distance from the side of 
the contractile tissue, with which it was connected 
by a small quantity of exceedingly delicate granular 
matter, exhibiting here and dtere indications o£ 
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transverse markings continuons with the transverse 
strisB of the muscle, fig. 1 c, PL VI, page 222. This deli- 
cate material was no doubt contractile sarcous matter 
imperfectly formed, which was gradually becoming 
condensed and assuming the characters and pro- 
perties of the adjacent contractile tissue with which 
it was continuous ; and I was led to conclude that, 
during the formation of the muscle, the oval mass of 
bioplasm moved parallel with the fibre, giving rise to 
the new tissue as it passed along, fig. 3, PI. V, 
page 217. Many appearances afterwards observed 
confirmed this view. In the ordinary muscular fibres, 
as those of the frog, which are well adapted for ob- 
servation, the oval nuclei in different parts of the 
fibre move upwards or downwards between several 
fibrillsB, and thus form new muscular tissue in every 
part of the substance of these large elementary fibres. 

290. Changres occurringr in old muscular tissues. 
Fibrous degreneration of muscle. — In old muscular 
tissue the proportion of bioplasm to the formed 
material is much reduced, and in some cases the 
muscular fibre appears to be destitute of bioplasm 
altogether. It nevertheless retains its contractile 
power unimpaired. 

The proportion of tendon in connection with the 
muscular tissue, as well as the thickness of the sarco- 
lemma, and the quantity of connective tissue, gra- 
dually increases as age advances ; and in old age much 
of the muscular tissue is replaced by fibrous material. 
The contractile material of the muscle has degene- 
rated (?) into fibrous tissue. In this process the soft 
contractile matter, which, as Kiihne has shown, is 
fluid or semi-fluid, is absorbed, while an indistinctly 
fibrous basis substance remains. A similar change 
takes place after the contractility of muscle has for 
some time been impaired, as results from many forms 
of nerve paralysis ; and when the central nerve disease 
progresses very slowly, a very great extent of mus^^ 
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calar tisane may pass into a state of fibrous degene- 
ration. 

In nnstriped muscle a correspoiidiiig change ia 
noticed as the fibres advance in age. The yonng 
fibre-cells conaist almost wholly of contractile matter, 
bnt the extremities which are attached to connective 
tissue become gradually converted into fibrous ma- 
terial, and the change continnes until the entire fibre- 
cell may be thus replaced, and ia at last represented 
by a passive fibre of connective tissne. 

Z11. Fattj drsenerattoD. — In this morbid condition 
the contractile material in great part disappears, and 
in its place oil grannies and globnlea are found. 
Fatty degeneration does not appear to be a conse- 
qnence of nerve paralysis, at least in the greater 
number of inatancea. It rnna ita course in a shorter 
period of time than the fibrona degeneration. It 
occurs in nnstriped muscle as well as in the striped 
fibre, and can always be observed in the altered mus- 
cular fibres of the uterns alter parturition, and in tha 
tissues near the margin of the placenta towards fihe 
end of the period of gestation. Fatty degeneration 
often affects a great number of tissues in the sama 
individual. Nerves at the periphery and centra, 
ganglion cells, capillaries, arteries, veins, connective 
tissue, epitheliimi, cartilage, and even bone are not 
unfrequently affected by it, as well aa every kind of 
muscular tissne. In many cases the fatty matter is 
first seen near the bioplasm, and results from changes, 
talcing place in the imperfectly developed fomtocl. 
material, and in the bioplasm itself oil globules ars, 
not unfrequently found. It ia probable that th©r 
morbid change is in some cases dependent upon prior 
alterations in the composition of the blood, which 
are themselves the consequence of improper ossimilap 
tion, or of the introdnction into the organism ofmora^ 
food than can be properly assimilated ; while in others 
it seems to be due rather to some ustiBual obaageB in 
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the bioplftsm which depend upon an irregularity in 
the order of occurrence of the developmental phe- 
nomena. 

in some pathological alterations an adventitionB 
texture is formed outside a vessel by the multiplica- 
tion of the masses of bioplasm of the tissue itself, as 
well as of the corpuscles resulting from the growth 
and detachment of buds or offsets from the white 
blood- corpuscles which have passed through the capil- 
lary walls with serous fluid (esnidation). Collections 
of bioplasm are thns formed which gipe rise to altera- 
tions in the neighbouring tissne. An elastic trans- 
parent tissne, such as that of the fibrous coat of an 
artery, would lose its elasticity, and, in consequence, 
become friable and rotten. Gradually the bioplasm 
itself nndergoes change, and at last dies. Fatty 
matter, cholesterin, add earthy phosphates are among 
the resulting products, and these remain outside or 
amongst the tisane of the vessel, interfering with the 
due performance of its function. 

Fatty degeneration takes place in miiscles that 
have remained tor some time out of use, and in many 
of the lower animals it may be induced simply by 
keeping them in acid for some time. A beautiful 
example is represented in PI. VI, figs. 4, 5, p. 222. The 
specimen of which this is a copy was taken from the 
abdominal muscle of a little byla, or green tree frog, 
that had been kept many months in confinement. 
Not an indication of contractile tisBue remains. The 
whole contents of the sarcolemma have disappeared, 
and fat globules are seen to be substituted for them. 
The capillary vessels were still pervious, and blood 
was distributed to the muscle during life, fig. 5, PI, VI, 
p. 222. It is clear, therefore, that the fatty change 
is not due solely to insufficient supply of nutrient 
^bnlum but depends upon other circnmstancea. 
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82. TTUisyerse B»ctioa of muaoulnr tlsiue of gizzard uf 

bird ; sliowing great regularity of the amngemoTit 
of the muscolar biiiiillesvljioh have Iwcn diiided 
transvorsely. . .. .. .. .. ..40 

83. Unatripwi maecle, arranged in hands ; inteatino, 

frog 130 

84. Thin mBmbraoe ( ahowing beindsof unatriped mua- 

iTiliu" fibres with Tt>BBola (injeoted blno). Frog. 
Niuneraue nuudes of bioplasm in connexion with 
ttUthBtissuas 20 

86. Thin merobrane, showing bands of unntriped nme- 

cular SbroB, (rith nonierouB muaes of bioplaam. 

Prog 130 

8G. Tbin mambrane, gbowing unstriped nmacular fibre 
wUb. Itlitny of the inosBiiB of biopluBm aia trian- 
gular, and flome qaadrauffular, with muBOular 
fibre radiating from each angle, Frug . . . . 21S 

87. UnBtriped mnaonlar fibre cella, abowing biopUain 

aod terminatioii of £bn>9 of unstriped muaole in 
eonneotive tiaaue . . . . . . . . . . 21E 

68. TJnstrippd mnaenlar fibre cells, with veEflela. Wbito 

mouee 315 

89. ArteiT, ahowing nnatriped maacnlar fibre cell* en- 

circling it. and nerve fibres. Chameleon . . 40 

90. Small arteriea I pia mater brain, showingunstriped 

muscular fibre celts encircling them . . . • 130 

91. Arteries and vein, with numeroua small branches ; 

a bundle of fine nerve fibres is seen to the right 

of the arterj , . . . . . . . . . 40 

92. Triangular muscular fibre cells from the aorta of 

the human subject. Tbeaa much resemble some 
of the muscular fibre cells of the &og's bladder 
described in prep. 86 ■ . . . . . . ■ 215 

93. Small arterj, frog ; showing muscular fibre cells 

encircling it, with numerous nerve fibres rami- 
^ing outaide the muaoular coat ,. ,. ,. 215 

94. Small arteries with muscular fibre cells ; membrane 

of brain at an early period of deTelopment . . 215 

95. Artery torn lengthwise, showing individual mus- 

cular fibre ceils, with their mosses of bioplasm . . 216 

96. Elementary fibres of striped muscle with veBsele, 

newt. Observe the maeaes of biopbem . . . . 40 
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No. of diameters 
No. magnified. 

97. Elementary muscular fibres of striped muscle, 

newt ; showing transverse 'strise and masses of 
bioplasm . . . . . . . . . . . . 21 5 

98. Elementary fibres of striped muscle ; pig . . 215 

99. Large and small elementary muscular fibres, frog j 

showing numerous masses of bioplasm . . . . 215 

100. Elementary muscular fibre, water-beetle ; showing 

" discs" broken off within sarcolemma and masses 

of bioplasm in the centre of the muscular discs . . 215 

101. Extremely fine muscular fibres, showing transverse 

markings and bioplasm. Q-reen tree frog . . 215 

102. Striped muscular fibres of calf at a very early 

period of development, showing large masses of 
bioplasm in centre of each fibre, as in insect 
muscle .1 . . . . . . . . . . 215 

103. Very fine striped muscular fibres tapering into 

delicate fibres of connective tissue. Nose of the 
mole . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 215 

104. Connexion between striped muscle and tendon. 

Chameleon . . . . . . . . . . . . 215 

105. Muscular fibres of pig, at different ages. The fibres 

to the left are from the pig at birth, and those to 
the right from a pig three months old. In this 
short time each elementary fibre has increased to 
more than twelve times its bulk, and it will be 
observed that the amount of bioplasm corre- 
sponding to a given quantity of tissue is much 
greater in the youngest muscle . . . . . , 100 

106. Muscular fibres of heart of very fat pig, showing 

adipose tissue between them . . . . . . 130 

107. Striped muscular fibres in a state of fatty degene- 

ration •• •* •• *• *. ,, i&Xo 

108. Striped muscle. Hyla. Showing contractile ma- 

terial fractured within the tube of sarcolemma . . 130 

109. Elementary fibres of hyla, or green tree frog, in an 

extreme state of fatty degeneration from a muscle 
which had long been inactive . . . . . . 220 





LECTURE XI. 

Distrihution of Nerves to Miiseular TUsue, and of the 
finest ramifieiiiions of Motor Nerves — Of the Nerves 
of TTnstriped Mue'de — Of the Nerves of Striked 
Muscle— Of Ike Tubular Nerve Fibres and of the 
Nerve Bhealh— Ultimate Nerve-Fibres of Masele — 
MemoiTS on Ike Termination of Nerves in Musd»~ 
Breast Muscle of the Frog- — Nerves to the Musalea 
of ike Syla — ArtiewlatOr—Of the Nerve-Tufta, 
Nerve-Eminences, or Nerven ffUgel — Dhtributitm 
of Nerves to other Forms of Striped Muscle, the 
Tongue, Heart, and hymphaUc Hearts — Of the 
Finest F%res thai inftm-ence tke Muscle — •Beply to 
Criticism. 

Distribution of Nerves to Inoohaitary Mitscle. 

Vn. DlHtHbatlon of nerres to tbe muscular IIIiFea 
md otber tlsauCH In the bladder of the fPo|r>' — -For 

the demonatrution of the nltimate arrangement of 
the most minute nervo-fibres, there are very few 
textures which possesa 80 many advantages as the 
bladder of the frog'. It ia ao thin and transparent, 
that it may be regarded oa a natiu:al dissection and 
thinning-out of some of -the moat delicate tissnea. 
The nnatriped muaenlar fibres of this organ are ex- 
tremely fine, and in many places are well separated 
from one another, so that fine nerve-fibres can be 
very distinctly seen in the intervals between them. 
Pig. 1, Plate V, page 217. 

With regard to the presence of nerve-fibres in 
involuntary muscle generally, I would remark that 
I have demonstrated fine nerve-fibres in so many 
, different cases, that it is more in accordance with the 
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positive knowledge Eilready gained to infer that they 
exist in relation with every form of tliis texture, even 
in cases in which we may still fail to demonstrate 
them, than to infer they are absent simply because 
we have failed to render them distinct. And as I 
have detected nerves in every form of contractile 
tissue that I have examined, I think it right to con- 
clude that contractile testures are invariably asso- 
ciated with nerves.* 

The bundles of dark-bordered fibres which may be 
traced to th« posterior part of the frog's bladder 
divide and subdivide freely, spreading out in the 
form of a lax network. The fibres may be followed 
for some distance, and many may be traced to their 
ultimate distribution in the thin tissue of the bladder. 
Over a great part of the frog's bladder, however, no 
dark-bordered fibres or bundles of moderately coarse 
fibres can be detected ; yet the organ is in every part 
very freely supphed with nerves. 

Bundles of excessively fine fibres, first described 
by me,t may bo traced running parallel with many 
of the small arteries, and may be seen to divide and 
subdivide into finer bundles, which at length form a 
plexiform network. Here and there is seen a plexus 
composed of innltitudes' of very fine fibres, fi?om. 
which small btiiidlea of fine fibres diverge in diffei-ent 
directions. That very many of these fine fibres conw 
from the numerous ganglion-cells found in connexion 
with the nerve- trunks there is no doubt; and it is 
equally certain that many also result from the divi- 

* By contniotile tisane I mean a. thev,e in whith eimple 
movements like ahortening and lengthening alteru«te with one 
another, each movement being a mere repetition of the 6nt 
moTemejit tbal occurred wlien the foraation of the pontractile 
tJBBQe was complete. See page 214.. 

t "On verj fine Nerve-fibrea in Fibrous Tisaiipa, and on 
Trunks compoaed of Tery fine Fibres alone." (Arohivea of 
Medicine^ vol it.) See also paper in Phil. Trans., June, 1863. 
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aion and siibdiviBion of dark- bordered fibres. But 
whether the large dark-bordered fibres seen in the 
nerve-tnuika pass dii'ectly to their distribution in the 
bladder, or in the first place become oonnected with 
ganglion-cella, it ia diffictdt to decide with absolnto 
certainty; I have, however, traced seyoral of the 
largo dark-bordered fibres directly from the tmnks to 
their distribution, but even in these instances I am 
not prepared to assert that no branches pass to the 
ganglion- ceUs. My impression is that many of the 
fLfare§ do BO, bat that some pass to their distribution 
■without being connected with ganglion-cells. I think 
it probable that, of the fibres resulting from the 
diviBion of a dark-bordered fibre derived from the 
spinal cord, some may become connected with the 
ganglion- cells above referred to, while others pass to 
their dtatribntion in the bladder without being cou^ 
f nected with these cells. 

In the very thin membrane of which the walla of 
Ethe frog's bladder are composed we may follow out 
the die,trilnitiiin nf ncn-es — a. tii the muscular tissue, 
h, to the surface of the mucous membrane, c, to the 
vessels, and d, to the connective tissue. There is a 
network ramifying on the outer surface, from which 
fibres pass to supply all tlie ttasues of the bladder. 

The muscular fibre-cells of the bladder itself and 
of the small arteries are crossed sometimes in two or 
three places by very fine nerve-fibres ; and not un- 
frequently the nerve-fibre runs parallel with the mus- 
cular fibre-cell for some distance. Pig. 1, PI. V, p. 217. 

Some of the most recent drawings of this form of 
muscular tissue and the supposed arrangement of its 
nerves are very defective. J. Arnold, in his article on 
oi^anic muscle in Strieker's "Anatomy," has givea 
some not very satisfactory drawings of the muscular 
tissue from the frog's bladder. His figures on page 
142, are evidently taken from bundles of muscular 
fibres. The delicate ceUs, isolated ready for obser- 
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vation in ihjd thinnest part of the membrane, would 
have afforded far better objects for study ; but from 
his drawings it is doubtfal if he has seen these. The 
fibre- cells in question would probably not be recog- 
nisable in his specimens. Had he seen them, he 
must have noticed the outUnes of each individual 
muscular fibre- cell, and would have observed the 
nerve-fibres crossing and recrossing them at inter- 
vals ; and I think he would have been convinced that 
the nerves passed over, under, and parallel with the 
muscular tissue, but did not penetrate into the con- 
tractile tissue or reach its nucleus. 

These nerve-fibres are extremely fine, and require 
very high powers for their demonstration. They are 
certainly not connected in any way either with the 
nucleus or with the contractile tissue of the muscular 
fibre. They cross the fibre either obliquely or at 
right angles ; and oftentimes a nerve-fibre runs for 
some distance parallel with the muscular fibre. The 
influence, therefore, exerted by the nerve- fibre cannot 
depend upon any continuity of texture between it 
and the contractile tissue, but is doubtless due to the 
passage of a current through the nerve, which deter- 
mines a temporary alteration in the relations to one 
another of the particles of which the contractile 
tissue consists. 

Upon the external surface of the lung of the frog 
muscular fibre-cells exist in small number, and to 
these a network of delicate nerve-fibres is distributed. 
These muscular and nerve fibres are, however, much 
more highly developed upon the newt's lung than 
upon that of the frog. The distribution of nerves to 
the muscular fibre cells of the arteries is described 
in Lecture XII, p. 296. 

Distribution of Nerves to Striped Muscle, 

293. Of the dark-bordered fibres distributed to 
voluntary muscle. — The plexiform arrangement of 
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nervo-tmukB and nerve-fibres ia one which is very 
gwneral, and was known even to the older anatomista. 
PL' IX, fig. '2, p. 245. It can be demonstrated in many 
caBes even by rough dissection, Pleinses CKist not 
only in the caae of nerves distrihnted to mtiscle, but, 
as far as ia known, to every other tiaaue which re- 
ceives Eb supply of nerves. Many of these networks 
are verybeautii'nl; and the arrangement is illustrated 
in many of my figures, particularly in those repre- 
senting the bundles of dark-bordered nerve-fibres dis- 
tributed respectively to the diaphragm of the white 
mouse, Plate VII, Jig. 1, the mylohyoid of the green 
tree-frog, Plate VIII, fig. 1, and tlie eyelid of the 
same animal. The fibres constituting the bundlea 
never run perfectly paralld, nor can a sepsrate fibre 
usually be followod fur any great distance. This arisea 
from the fact tliat the fibres frequently croas on« an- 
other, and are seen to pursue a spiral course in many 
inatancea. At an early period of development one 
fibre may be seen coiled spirally round the other, as 
is well shown in one of my drawings, lig. 2, Plate 
Vlli. Sc'! also my paper " On the Stmctui-e of the 
ao-called Apolar, Unipolar, and Bipolar Nerve-cella," 
Phil. Trans., 1863. The rule seems to be nniverwil 
that fibres on one side of a nerve-trunk cross over 
and pursue their course on the opposite side. Those 
on the lower part of a trunk soon pass to the upper 
part, and vice versa. Instead of a nerve passing to its 
distribution by the shortest route, it invariably seems 
to pursue a very circuitous course. Nor is the cross- 
ing of the nerve-fibres in the optic commissure 
peculiar to this part of the nervous system, but a 
similar arrangement is to be met with in all nerves. 
At the point where two trunks seem to meet and 
cross one another, it ia easy to demonstrate, 1. Fibrea 
pursuing a direct course. 2. Fibres crossing from 
one side to the other. 3. Central commissnral fibres. 
4. Peripheral commissoral fibres. 
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The dark- bordered fibres dietributed to the nmscleB 
of the frog often divide into two fixier fibres, as 
represented iu several of my figures, Plate Vil, 
fig. 2, and these at last divide into two very fiue fibres, 
which may be followed for a long distance. See 
PI. IX, fig. 4, and PI. XI. p. 253. The fine fibres 
appeal- pale and granular, and connected with them 
at varying intervale are bioplasts (nuclei). These 
pale nncleated fibres in the frog are often less thaji 
the ^^^^^ of an inch in diameter. They are never- 
theless compound, couBisting of bundles of still fisei- 
fibrea. These in fact, although much narrower, corre- 
spond to the pale, granular, but nucleated intermus- 
cular nerves first described fay me in the muscles of the 
mouse, Plate IX, fig. 1, copied from the Phil. Trans., 
1860. The veT^ fine compound fibres still continue 
to divide and subdivide, and assist to form plexuses 
and networks in precisely the same manner as the 
dark-bordered fibres, of which they are the continusc 
tion. It is quite certain that these pale fibres are true 
nerve-fibres, for they are directly continuous with the 
dark-bordered fibres. Instead of breaking up into 
one or more bundles of fine fibres, a dark-bordered 
fibre not nnfrequently divides into a finer dark-bor- 
dered fibre, and a bundle of fine fibres, as represented 
in one of my drawings from the frog's mesentery. 

314. or tbe tubular mombrBne or nerve-sbeatli. — 
As already stated, we find in the same nerve-trunk 
fine and coarse dark-bordered fibres, and we oft«n 
observe exceedingly fi.ne pale fibres running witb. 
dark-bordered fibres, § 235, the essential difference 
between these two sets of fibres in the same trunk 
being that the former set is nearer to its ultimate 
distribntion than the latter; but in sora.e instances it 
is probable that the fine fibre is a branch of the 
Bympathetic. The fine fibre runs in the same trans- 
parent matrix (sheath) with the dark-bordered fibre. 
The idea of tabular m.eBibrane or sheath being an 
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eBsential and Beparat.e aimtomical constifcnent of evety 
individaal dark-bordered fibre lOTJst bo given np. 
For, B6 I showed in. 1860, several dark-boi-dered 
fibres and fine fibres might nm together in the same 
matrix, PI. VII, fig. 2. ITie opinion that the fine 
fibres which I hold to be nerve-fibres running in the 
same sheath with the dark-bordered fibreit, are not 
nerve-fibres at all, but modified connective tisane, is^ I 
however, still entertained by many observers, bnt the , 
natnre of these fibres is proved by the fact of their ] 
continuity with true darfc-bordered fibres. The fine 
fibre may in many instances bo followed in one direo 
tion to ita ultimate distribution, and in the other to , 
a large dark- bordered fibre.* 

S7S. Home pale Dbre« are from the srmpathetlc. — . 
Many of the pale fibres accompanying the dark-bor- 

• The differeDt and incompatible Tiewa_ eiiating belwBeii J 
oontinentot obserTen and mjaelf are in some meaaure due to J 
this shestb queEtion. tFhe lo-talUd sheath is not b " tube" or I 
" roambrftiie, or "tuhulur membrane." whiph. contains the ' 
otlli-r conslituenfa of tlic nnrve-iilire ; nor is it a Blicflth -wliicb 
inreste them, but it is eiuiplj a, transpurent matrii, in which 
nerre-fibrea, coarae and fine, are imbedded. The ao-called 
sheath is not formed as a special structure to inTeat the nerve- 
fibres, but it results from changes oecurring in the nerre-fibreB 
themselves. Thia " ahaath" or " tubular membrane" of the so- 
called dark-bordered fibre precisely corresponds to the trauapa- 
rent conuectire lisauo, in which the fine uerre-fibrea are im- 
bedded. It is a form of connective tissue, iiad in many situa- 
tions where nerves eiisted at an earlier period, nothing but this 
so-called sheath remains. All the soluble fatty matters have 
diaappeared, and this material, which is not readily abaorbed, 
ia left behind. Yeascla maj waste, and dueta and glands may 
waste, and leave behind them the same sort of transparent con- 
nective tissue. Moreover, as I hare before slated, it ia alto- 
gether a fallacy to suppose that near the peripheral distribu- 
tion, every single branch of nerva-fibre ia surrounded by its own 
separate sheath. Most of the drawings of the so-called axis- 
cyhnder near the terminal distribution of the nervea seem to me 
to be diagrammatic, founded rather upon a theoretical idea of 
the constitution of the nerve-fibre than upon the results of 
actual observation. 
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dered fibres are doubtless sympathetic fibres, for it 
has been shown that there are fine fibres springing 
from ganglion- cells which retain the same character 
from their origin to their distribution, § 234. Not 
only has the nerve nature of the fine fibres above 
described been proved by tracing them from their 
connexion with ganglion- cells, but a dark-bordered 
fibre has often been o]>served to be drawn out so as 
to form a line as fine as these fine fibres. Indeed the 
observer often fails to trace an individual dark-bor- 
dered fibre for any great distance in consequence of 
its becoming exceedingly fine at the point where it 
crosses, or is crossed by other dark-bordered fibres. 
Not only so, but where a bundle of comparatively 
wide dark- bordered fibres passes through a small aper- 
ture, as for example in a bone, the fibres appear, as it 
were, drawn out to exceedingly thin threads. 

296. Of the distribution of the ultimate pale '^ nu- 
cleated" nerre-flbres to the elementary muscular 
fibres. — Few anatomical questions have received of 
late years a larger share of attention than the ulti- 
mate arrangement of nerve-fibres in voluntary muscle. 
It is a matter of regret to me that although I have 
studied the question in many ways during the last 
five years, my conclusions do not accord with those 
of any other observer. And I must admit that al- 
though the Grerman writers differ from one another 
on very important potats, they, nevertheless, agree in 
this, that the nerves form ends, pass into end-orgatis, 
or exhibit terminal extremities of some kind; while, 
on the other hand, my observations have led me to 
conclude, not only that nerves never terminate in ends 
in vdunta/ry muscle, hut that there are no terminal ex- 
tremities or ends in any nerve organ whatever. 

There is this further broad difference between 
foreign observers and myself, that while they con- 
sider that each elementary muscular fibre is very 
sparingly supplied with nerves — a very long fibre 
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receiviiig, aa is affirmed, nci-vons sapplyat one single 
point oiur — I have been led to concJnde that eveiy 
maaoolar fihre is crossed by very delicate nerve-fibres, 
' frequently, and at short intervals, the intervals varying 
mnch in diflerent caaea, bat, I believe, never being of 
greater extont than the intervals between the capUlary 
vessels. 

X71. KiiUlker's conclusions. — With regard to the 
nltimate arrangement of nerves in mnscle, the eoncln- 
eiona of Kolliker accord more nearly with my own 
than those of any other observer. (Compare Ktilli- 
ker's statements in his Croonian Lecture delivered in 
1862, with the reBnlts stated in my paper, published 
in tiie Pbd. Trans, for IStiO.) Kolliker agrees with 
nie in the opinion that the nervea lie npon the es- 
terual sarlaee of the sarcolemma; but what he re- 
gards as eiieU or natural ienninaUont, I believe to be 
mere breaks or intwrnptiona in fibres which in their 
natural state were prolonged continnously, PI. X, ' 
fig. 1. 

118. Kiihne's views. — My friend Kiihne, of Heidel- 
berg, has probably published more papers upon this 
vexed question than any other observer. He maintaiDS 
that the nerve always passes through the sarcolemma 
and comes into direct contact with the contractile 
tissue,* or ends in protoplasmic matter which is in 
continuity with the mnscle, PI. X, figs. 3 and 4. He 
has, however, from time to time been led to modify 
his view very materially, as the figures in his varions 
memoirs, published between the years 1859 and 1864, 
will testify, PI. IX, fig. 3, PI. X, figs. 2, 4, 5. In hia 
memoir, published in 1862, he described minutely the 
Btrubtureof some very pecotiar organs, which he stated 
had been demonstrated by him in connexion with the 

• This view was first adranced by EuhnB in 1859 (" Tlnter- 
aucliungen fiber Bewegungen und TerSiiderungen der controc- 
tilen SubatBOieo," Eeiohert und Du BoU Eejmond's Arohiv, 
1860). 



PLATE X.— SUPPOSED NERVE ENDS ACCORDING TO EOLLIKBB 

AND KfJHNE. 

Fig. 1. 
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pale terminal intramnscnlar branches of the nerve- 
fibres, PL X, fig. 2. In more recent memoirs he seems 
to have abandoned the idea of the existence of those 
very peculiar bodies which he termed " Nerven-End- 
knospen," and with reason, since no other observer 
professes to have seen objects at all resembling those 
figured by Kiihne. I should, however, state that the 
later observations of Kuhne have in the main been 
supported by Engelmann and some other obervers. 

299. Memoirs on the distrllnitfMi of uerwe tm 
muscle from 1869 to 186S. 

Lionel S. Beale. On the distribution of Xerveji to 
the Elementary Fibres of Striped Muscle, — Phil, 
Trans., June, 1860, 

Kiihne. Note sur un nouvel organe du sygteme 
nerveux. — Comptes reridus, Feb., 1861. 

Kiihne. Ueber die peripherischen Endorgane denr 
motorischen Nerven. — Leipzig, 1862. 

Theodor Margo. Ueber die Endigung df;r X^frven 
in der quergestreiffcen Muskelsubstanz, — Pe«t, 18^/2, 

Kolhker. Untersuchungen uber die letzten Kndi' 
gungen der Nerven. — 1862. 

Lionel S. Beale. Further observationii on the W*- 
tribution of Nerves to the Elementary Fibre* c/f 
Striped Muscle. — Phil. Trans., June, 1862. 

Bouget. Note sur la terminaison de« nerfM mijUmm 
dans les muscles chez les reptiles, leg oiseaux at hm 
mammiferes. — Comptes rendus, Sept. 20th, 1862; 
also Brown- Sequard's Journal, 1862. 

Naunyn. Ueber die angeblichen peripherischen 
Endorgane der motorischen Nervenfasem. — In 
B/cicherl und Du Bois Reymond's Archiv, 1862, 
p. 481. 

Lionel S. Beale. On the Anatomy of Nerve-fibres 
and Cells, and on the ultimate Distribution of Nerve- 
fibres. — Quarterly Joum. of Mic. Science, April, 1863. 
Lionel S. Beale. Further observations in favour 
of the view that Nerve-fibres never end in Voluntary 
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2B6 PiaTBiBOTios of nervis to 

MuBcIes- — Froceedinga of the Hoyal Sooietf, June 5, 

18C3, 

Kranse. Ueber die Endignup der Mnstelnerven. 

-Henle imd Pfeuffer's Zeitschrift, 1863, p. 136. 

Th. W. Engelmann. Ueber die Endigtmgen der 
motoriBchen Nerven in den qner^afcreifton Mnslteln 
der Wirhettliiere. — Centralblatt f. d. Medic. Wia- 
Beusch, 1863. 

Lionel S. Beale. Remarks on the recent observa- 
tions of Kiihne and Koltiker upon the tennination of 
the Nerves in Voluntary Muscle. — ArchiveB of Medi- 

Th. Wilhelm Engelm 
den ZiisiLmiDeiihaiig voi 
Leiiraig, 186.3. 

Kiihne. Ueber die Endignug der STervBn in den 
Muskeln. — Virchow'a Archiv, Band 27. 

Kiihne. Die MnskeUpindeln. — Tirchow's Archir, 
Band 28, 

Kiihne. Der Ztisammenhang von Nerv- nnd Mus- 
kelfaser. — Virchow'a Archiv. Band 29, 

Lionel S. Beale. On the Stmrfnreand Formation 
of the Sarcolemma of Striped Mnecle, and of the 
exact relation of the nerves, vessels, and air-tnbes (in 
the case of insects) to the contractile tissue of Moscle. 
—Trans, Mic. Society, 1864. 

Honget. Snr la terminaison des nerfa motenra 
ehez les Crnataces et les Insectes. — Comptea rendas, 
Nov. 21, 1864. 

Lionel S. Beale. An Anatomical Controversy. 
The distribution of Nerves to Voluntary Mnscle. Do 
nerves terminate in free ends, or do they invariably 
form circuits and never end ? — Archives of Medicine, 
vol. iv, 186S. Published separately: Churchill, 
London. 

280. DlstribnUon of nerves to the breast mnscle 
of the frog. — As the observations of KoUiker, Kuhne, 
and other observers in Germany, who differed from me,' 
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were made upon the breast-mnscle of the frog, while 
my first inquiries were instituted upon the muscles of 
the white mouse, I subjected this particular muscle of 
the frog to the same process of investigation which I 
had previously adopted in my researches in 1858-59, 
which were published in 1860. The results of these 
investigations wiU be understood by reference to the 
drawings, which were printed in my paper published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1862. 

Although the results of this farther inquiry (1862) 
were favourable to the view 1 had advanced, they 
were deficient in this most important point, viz., 
that the network which I had demonstrated over the 
elementary muscular fibres of the mouse, PL IX., 
fig. 1, had not been conclusively demonstrated over 
the frog's muscular fibres generally. Near the point 
where the dark-bordered fibre divided to form pale 
fibres, a network was easily demonstrated, PI. IX, fig. 4, 
but it could not in many instances be traced for any 
great distance beyond this point. The following con- 
clusions, however, were estabUshed in this memoir : — 

1. That the nerve-fibres, as I had already stated 
and as had been confirmed by KoUiker, were outside 
the sarcolemma. PL XI, figs. 1 and 2. 

2. That the fibres might be followed for a greater 
distance from the dark-bordered fibre than they had 
been traced before, if the specimens were prepared 
according to the new method of investigation which 
I described. PL XL 

3. The fine pale fibres were proved to be composed 
of several finer fibres, which resulted from the divi- 
sion of the dark-bordered fibre, as well as from the 
division of the pale fibre in the sheath of the nerve. 
PL VII, fig. 2. The fine fibre accompanying the dark- 
bordered fibres are demonstrated for the first time. 
PL IX, fig. 4. 

4. Contrary to the statements of continental ob- 
servers, it was proved that the elementary muscular 
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fibres of the frog were croBsed at numerous pointe by 
nerve-fibres, and that the nerve enpply to each 
elementary mnacnlar fibre was mnch more free and 
nnifonn than had been supposed. This fact waa 
demonstrated more especiaJly in the thin miiBcles of 
the eye and in the mylohyoid of the frog. 

X81. DlHtrlbutlvn of nerre flbrcB to the inaKClc* of 
the HjU, or Ereen.tree frog. — Not satisfied with the 
results of my investigations, published in 1862, I 
examined numerous other mnscleH of the frog and 
other animals, in the hope of being able to demon- 
strate the finest nerve fibres in every part of their 
conrse over the BarcolemniB, hut waa not able to obtain 
any mascle in the common frog so thin that I conld 
trace the finest branches orer a very considerable 
extent of surface. In the mylohyoid of the Hyla, 
however, I fomid a muscle eminently adapted for this 
investigation ; and on June 5th, 1863, I presented a 
paper to the Boyal Society npon the arrangement of 
the nerves in thia beautiful mnscle. This memoir is 
published in the " Proceedings." I Lave prepared' 
niany specimens in which the nerve can be followed 
firom one nndonbted nerve-trunk to another, dividing 
and subdividing in its course, so as to form wii^ 
other nerves a lax network of compound nucleated 
fibres, which compound fibres are often less than the 
- gai o- o of an inch in diameter. In PI. VIII, fig. 1, I 
have given a sketch of this beautiful thin musole, as 
it appears when examined under a low magniiying 
power. The vessels are injected. The nerve net- 
work is well seen, as it ramifies over the two layers 
of muscular fibres. The elementary muscular fibres 
cross one another at right angles. 

S8S. The dlHtrlbntlon of nerves to the muselea of 
ArtlcuiBta. — The highly elaborate and rapid move- 
ments of insects wonid lead to the inference that in 
them the distribution of nerves to the muscles mnat 
be very free. The textures are, however, so very 
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delicate, and their structural elements so minute, that 
the difficulty of deniouBtration ia Tery great. Kiihne'a 
memoir, published in the year 18G0, related to the dis- 
tribution of nerves to the muHclee QiHydTo^hihispiceim 
(DytiBCus). He represented the nerve as perforating 
the sarcolemma, and as distributed almost in a hruah- 
like manner to the contractile tissue. Subsequently 
he thought the nerve was connected with the line of 
muscular nuclei ; but it was obvious that these were 
muscle nuclei, and not connected with nerves at all. 
The view was therefore abandoned, but some other 
observers have fallen into the same error. Although 
I have esamined the muscles of many insects, and 
especially those of the HydrophUut, I have been quite 
unable to confirm the concInsioBS concerning the 
brush-like distribution of the nerves. 

Z8S. Olatrfbutlon of nerres to tbe mnscIeH of the 
ma^^ot. — For illustrating the distribution of nerves 
to the muscles of insects, I will select the common 
maggot, the larva of the blowfly. This insect can. 
be obtained in all countries at almost all seasons of 
the year. 

Byreferencotomy drawings, it will be noticed that 
my conclusions accord in the most important par- 
lioulara with those arrived at in my earher investiga- 
tions. The drawing out of the sarcolerama into a 
sort of eminence at the point where the nerve com- 
mences te ramify over it, is well seen. Tliis has 
been mistaVen for a special organ by Kiihne (Nerveu- 
hiigel) ; and it has been inferred that the nerve per- 
forated the sarcolemma at this poiut. 

In his paper in the ' Comptes rendus ' for Novem- 
ber 21, 1864, M. Ronget in part confirms my 
statenients regarding the structure of Kiihne'a 
" Doyere'schen Nervenhiigel," and states that, at the 
Kervenhiigel, the nerve fibre divides into two fine 
fibres, which may be traced for some distance, but 
then terminate. "Leur estr^mite termiuale est 
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l^eremenfc effilfe; eOe nc pi^sente id plaques, ni 
noyanx, ni HubstoiiGe finement grannleiise." 

The atrnotare of these so-called Nerventugel in. 
inseet-niTiaclGa was described and figared by me in a 
paper, accompanied by several drawings, read to the 
MicroBoopical Society on Jane 1, 1864, and published 
in the "Transactions" on October 1. Althongh 
M. Bouget a^eea with me as respeotH the natnre of 
the Hervenhiigel, we are at variance npon the farther 
course and mode of tonaination of the nerve-fibre, 
M. Bonget maintaining that it penetrates beneath, 
the sarcolenxma and terminates there in a veiy fine' 
fibre, in contact with a very limited portion of tho' 
contractile tissue, while I have been able to trace thft' 
nerve for a long distance beyond the point at "which 
he makes it end, and have seen it dividing into very 
fine fibres, which form an extended network npon the 
aarcolemma, as represented in PI. XII, fig. 1, p. 263, tft 
which I beg to direct special attention. Thesenerreg 
are excessively fine, like the nltimate branches of thfti 
traches which I have demonstrated in the same i ^ 
men. The preparation from vfhich the drawing vi 
made waa magnified nearly three thousand diameters. 
M. Bionget's researches lead him to conclude that tjid 
arrangement of the nerves in the mnscles of ArticnlatH 
is totally distinct from that met with in VertebrabM 
" H resnlt de ces feit« qu'il n'y a pas d'identit^ enixi 
les divers modes do terminaiaoa dea fibres nervenafl 
motrices chez les vert^bres et les articnl^." On U> 
other hand, my observations lead me to the concla* 
sion that the arrangement ia in its essential poLnt» 
the same in all classes of animals. In no case ars 
there nerve-ends, but always plexuses or network^ 
which arc never in stnictnral continuity with i' 
contractile tissue of the muscle. 

ZB4. Nerves to the musclea of the leech. — I havi 
particularly studied the arrangement and distribntioij 
of the nerves in the leech. The same &cta notjoei 
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in p. 182 conceming the branching of nerve-fibres, 
are observed in the nerves of this animal; and I 
have been able to obtain many specimens of nerves 
which conld hardly be distinguished from some of 
the finest dark-bordered fibres of the higher animals. 
Some of the muscular fibres of this animal are very 
thin, and are separated from one another by con- 
siderable intervals, in which the ramification of ex- 
ceedingly delicate nerve-fibres can be readily detected, 
and the nerve-fibres can be followed to their con- 
nection with ganglion-cells. I have prepared many 
specimens of the muscles of the leech, and have made 
several drawings to illustrate these points. 

285. Of the nerre-tufls, nerre-eiiiinences, and 
Nerrenhiiirel} seen In connection with certain muscular 
nerves. — To Kiihne is undoubtedly due the merit of 
having observed the so-called end plates or end organs 
in voluntary muscle, and it is not surprising that he 
should have been led to regard them as the special 
nerve organs of this tissue, and inferred that they 
were present in all muscles. He has studied princi- 
pally large muscular fibres, and considers these most 
favourable, for observation, but it seems not to have 
occurred to him that in consequence of the refractive 
power of the contractile tissue, the very fine nerve 
fibres, if present, would be completely obscured. I 
do not think he has yet formed the slightest idea of 
the general arrangement and great number of the fine 
nerve fibres in voluntary muscle as may be demon- 
strated, for example, in the delicate mylohyoid muscle 
of the hyla. At least, in the chameleon, several fibres 
are to be seen passing to and from each nerve tuft, 
but Kiihne has only figured a single dark-bordered 
fibre entering each tuft. I propose now to consider 
the structure of these peculiar so-called end-bodies 
in connection with the nerves distributed to the 
muscles of certain animals, and described by Kiihne, 
Bouget, Krause, and others. These differ from the 
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bodies first studied by Kolliker in the breast-muscle 
of the frog, which are referred to in p. 269. I have 
never been able to demonetnite sach bodies as I am 
about to describe in the mnscles of animals generally, 
although they are exceedingly distinct in the muscles 
of lizards, as shown by Ronget. I have demon- 
strated many in the cntaneons muscles of the neck, 
and in the mnscloB of the tongue of the chanieleon. 
and shall carefully consider the structure of these. 

In the first place, I would remark that these bodies 
are external to the sarcolemma, though adhering inti- 
mately to it, as may be proved by eiamination of the 
the specimens. The coui-se of the nerves lo and /ri>m 
these bodies, PI. XII, fig-. 2 ; PI. XIII, figs. 1, 2, 3, 
renders it almost impossible that they conid be beneath 
the sarcolemma, while in many cases the outline of 
the sarcolemma can be followed underneath them. 
Secondly, it appears probable that they are a i 
duplication and expansion of continuous fibres, rathKT 
than terminal organs formed upon the extremities of 
the nerve-tibres ; nor would it seem that these organs 
are eRsential to the action of nerves upon muscle, 
since they are only to be demonstrated in the muscles 
of certain animals. Moreover, as many different 
forms of these nerve organs are to be seen in a Rmali 
piece of muscle, exhibiting different degrees of cc 
plexity, we may perhaps by studying them attentively 
be able to draw a true inference as to thoir real strac- 
ture, and the mode of their formation. PI. XII, Sg. 2. 

Klibne's idea of the strncture of these bodies is re- 
presented in the figures copied from his memoirs (Pt, 
IX, fig. 3; PI. X,figs. 2,3,4). The interpretatior * 
the appearances here given is totally diflerent fi-om 
that which I have been led to offer, in my specimens 
the nerve-fibres entering into the formation of these 
tufts are seen to divide and subdivide into several 
branches which are folded, as it were, upon one 
another, PI. XIII, figs. I and 2, The nuclei seem to 
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be connected with the finer branches of the nerve- 
fibres. In fact the so-called end-organ seems to consist 
partly of broad fibres, partly of fine fibres formed by 
the branching, spreading out, and coiling of the 
fibres resulting from the subdivision of the original 
nerve-fibres which enter into the formation of the 
tuft, PI. XIII, figs. 1 and 2. Moreover, I have suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that, from various points of 
the oval coils, branches pass off and run on the sur- 
face of the sarcolemma, probably passing on to other 
nerve-bundles. These fine fibres, which are repre- 
sented in my drawings, have not been delineated, as 
far as I am aware, by any previous observer, who 
has examined these bodies. In connection with every 
nerve- tuft there seem, indeed, to be 1, entering and 2, 
emerging fibres ; note particularly the positive in- 
stance represented in fig. 2, PI. XIII, in which the 
nerve-fibres can be traced to and from the "tuft" 
most distinctly ; and in the majority of instances, 
fine fibres may be traced from the tuft in several 
different directions. 

" Nerve tufts " are not terminal organs hut networks. 
— The nerve-tuft consists of a complex network of 
fibres, the meshes of which are very small. Connected 
with the fine nerve-fibres are numerous masses of 
bioplasm or nuclei. The plexus or network consti- 
tuting the nerve-tuft is not terminal, nor does it 
result from the branching of a single fibre, as has 
been represented. Ma/)iy fibres enter into its forma- 
tion ; and from various parts of it long fine fibres 
pass off to be distributed upon the surface of the 
sarcolemma. 

It seems most probable that at the situation of 
these compressed coils (nerve tufts) the contraction 
of the muscular fibre would commence, and that, 
fr'om the nerve-current traversing several fibres col- 
lected over a comparatively small portion of muscle, 
the contraction at these spots would be «^x.^^^ti ^^s^^ 
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violent, while it is probable that the contmctiona oom- 
meacing at tb^ee points wonld extend, as it were, 
from them alon^ the fibre in opposite directions. 

I consider these nerve-tafl« therefore simply as 
coUections of nerve-fibres, differing OEly from the 
ordinary arrangement before described, somewhat in 
the same manner as the compi-essed nerve-network in 
a highly sensitive papilla differs fi-om the lax ex- 
panded nerve-network in the almost insensitive con- 
nective tissue. 

X8B. — nistrlbuUon of nerve flbrei M the elcmena 
t«py tnuitcular niires. — The individnal muscular fibres 
of the tongue of the chameleon are separated from 
one another by a distance greater than their diameter, 
so that the finest nerve fibres can bo seen in the 
intervals between them and traced over or under them 
without difficulty. In my apecimens many of the 
so-called "nerve tufts" can be discerned, but in 
every instance more than one individual nerve fibre 
can be traced to the tuft, and it can he demon- 
ati'nted that the " tafl " consiBts of eontinuons fibres, 
exhibiting various degrees of coiling. It is not a 
terminal ore/an connected with the end of a single 
Jibre. Ei-om every one of these " nerve tufts " fibres 
may bo traced and followed for a considerable dis- 
tance over many muscular fibres beyond. Plate XII, 
fig. 2 ; Plate XIH, figs. 1, 2, 3. There are no ends 
nor terminations. 

181, — Nerve tufta exceptionaL^ — It seems to me most 
probable that these bodies are exceptional and not 
present in all muscles, nor essential to voluntary 
muscle generally. As in other tissues the peripheral 
arrangement of tlie nerves in voluntary muscle is a 
continuous network, in which the nearest approach 
to an "end" or "termination" is a loop. Kiihne 
is, I think, wrong in concluding that the nerve tuft is 
situated beneath the sarcolemma and is in contact wdtt 
the contractile tissue. Like many of the nerves these 
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bodies adhere to the sarcolemina, but are certainly 
not in intimate relation with the contractile material 
of the muscle. The course of the exceedingly fine 
nerve fibres of the chameleon can be followed without 
difficulty over perhaps thirty or more muscular fibres 
and their connection with the nerve bioplasts de- 
monstrated. The general conclusions I have arrived 
at from investigating the structure of these bodies 
accord very closely with those resulting from in- 
vestigations upon other tissues. 

288. — Of the so-called '' nerve tults " in the breast 
muscle of the frogr* — With reference to the nerves 
supplying the so-called nerve tufts in the breast 
muscle of the frog, I would remark — 

1. That two dark-bordered nerve fibres, running 
in the same sheath, may often be traced to one part 
of the "nerve tuft." 

2. Besides the dark-bordered fibre or fibres, there 
are invariably very fine fibres running in the same 
sheath. 

3. That the dark-bordered fibres and the accom- 
panying fine fibres divide and subdivide very freely 
amongst the young musctdar fibres, and that thus 
quite a leash of very fine nerve fibres results, in the 
course of which numerous nuclei exist at certain 
intervals. Many of these can be followed upon or 
between the muscular fibres, for the distance of the 
twentieth of an inch or more from the oval swelling. 
These points were well seen in some of my specimens. 

4. That the dark-bordered fibre or fibres which 
enter at the tuft are not the only nerve fibres distri- 
buted to these bundles of muscular fibres, but that 
invariably a bundle, consisting of two or three fine 
but dark-bordered fibres, is connected with the mus- 
cular fibres, at a point above or below that at which 
the swelling is situated, where the large fibre or 
fibres enter. Sometimes there are two such bundles, 
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one above and one below. Tbese not nnfreqnently 
give otf branches, jnst before they pass to the 
cnlar bundle, which pnrsne a longer course, an 
diatributed to other larger muscular fibres; and often- 
times branches pass from one mnsctilar bandle to 
more distant ones. 

From the above observations it follows that the so- 
called "nerve-tnfta " in the breast nrnscle of the frog 
ate bodies of a very complex structnro. They consist of 
developing muscular fibres, which arc freely supplied. 
■with nerves ; and the nnmber and distribntion of the 
nerves render it probable, not only that fchei 
enterinfj and emerging fibres, nerve-loops, and plexnaee, 
or networks, upon the muscTilar fibres, rather than _^»e 
fliwfe, but that the action of the new muscular fibres 
may be harmonized with those of the older elementary 
muBcular fibres of the muscle by branches of e 
fibres which are probably commiasnral. 

28S, nf the timmscmeni of the nerre-flbres hi 
other forms of Htrtprd miiNcIe, as the brancbloK 
fibres of the tDnsae, the musculHr flbrex nf the heart, 
and Irmphatlc hearts of the frov. — To certain forms 
of striped muscle in which no distinct membirainons 
tube of sarcolemma can be demonstrated, nerves am 
freely distributed ; but all t 

end-organa or terminal extremities in such textures., 
have hitherto failed. In the 1 
delicate nerve-fibrea arranged to form networks is 
diatLnct; and perhaps the moat favourable locality 
for demonstrating these fibres is the auricle of the 
frog's heart. Bundles of exceedingly fino b 
fibres, mnch resembling those in the bladder, can b»' 
aeen mnning in difi'erent directions and branching: 
Bmodgst the delicate networks of exceedingly fin*' 
muscular fibres. Very fine fihrefl maybe observed itt 
thin specimens with the aid of high powers, crossind/' 
the fine muscular fibres at difi'erent angles, theilt 
dipping down in the intervals between them, audi 
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in the deeper layers. 

In the drawing represented in PI. XTV, fig'. 2, the 
relation of the nerTe-fibre to the finent part of some 
of the branching muscles of the tcngne of the frog 
is represented ; and I have observed an arrange- 
ment precisely Bunilar in the case of the muBcnlar 
walls of the lymphatic hearts of the same animal. 
The very thin and narrow mnscnlar fibres of the 
heart and tongue wonld appear to offer very many 
advBjitagea for the demonstration of ends and end- 
organs, supposing them to exist ; but the moat careful 
observation under the moat favourable circnmatances, 
and with the aid of the highest powers, reveals only 
delicate nucleated nerve- fibres, forming lax networks, 
branches of which may often be followed for a very 
long distance, and then traced into neighbonring 
nerve- trunk a. Some fine branches of nerve-fibres 
which are in course of development are reprcsGEted 
in Fig. 1, pi. XIV. Muscular fibres and connective 
tissue are aeen in the same specimen which is mag- 
nified 70O diameters. 

SSB>* Tbe llneat nerve-flbrea whlcb inlluence the 
mnscie. — The active part ol the nerve-fibre, as regards 
the elementary muscular fibre, commences only at the 
point where tbe dark-bordered character of the nerve- 
fibre ceases, and it therefore follows that the most 
important and most active portion of the peripheral 
nerve-fibres distributed to mnscle, has escaped the 
observation of many observers. The fibres are ex- 
tremely delicate, and, like other very fine nerve- fibres, 
can only be rendered visible by special methods of 
preparation. Every nerve-fibre, however fine, is 
compound, being composed of several fine fibres. 
" Nuclei " are invariably found in relation with these 
fibres, and they vary in nnmber in different cases. 

From the foregoing observations I conclude that 
' ! nerre-fibres which are (o T 
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if distribntion are far more delicate and mncb 
finer than has been hitherto supposed. The remarks 
which I make on this heud with reference to the 
ultimate nerve-fibres distribnted to volautary mnscle, 
■will apply to the ultimate nerve-fihreB distributed 
other oi^ns. 

Is mammalia the nltimate fibree appear as narrow, 
long, slightly granular, and Bcarcelj visible bands 
with oval mussee of bioplasm, situated at short but 
Tarying intervals, aH described in my paper pabliBhed 
in the Phil. Tmna. for 1860. In many reptiles (fixw, 
newt, lizard, snake, chameleon), however, tbese tdbr 
mate nerve-fibres are narrower but much firmer tiua 
in mammalia; and they are more readily deroMi- 
atrated, as they do not give way nnder the inflnence 
of considerable pressure and stretching. Althon^ 
fine nerve -fibres liave been described in certain 
situations before I drew attention to these fine pale 
nucleated fibres in mnscle, it wa^ not generally sup- 
posed that the active peripheral portion of nerrea ex- 
hibited these characters ; nor indeed has thia &ot 
yet received the assent of many distinguished hw)^ 
mists. The arrangement of the fine nerve-fi.bi«s 
the summit of the papilla of the frog' 
described in i^ last paper presented to 
Sociely (Phil. Trans, June, 1864), and in tl 
membrane of the human epiglottis, will, I ventoi* to 
think, tend to convince niajiy that the really activB 
peripheral portion of the nervous system consiBte of 
excessively fine nucleated nerve-fibrea arranged as k 
plexiform network [1865]. 

ZSO. DIameMr of the naegt neire-flbrea of 
— With reference to the diameter of these finest 
branches of the nerve-fibres, many can 
atrated and followed for long distances which On 
less than the yg n'npp th of an inch in diam.eterj 
there is reason to think that fibres much finer 
,tluB actually exist, and serve as efficient condi 



of impreBsions to and from nerve centrefl and peri- 
pheral parta, (See Fig. 2, pi. XIV", in which very 
fine muscular nerve-fibres are represented magnified 
eighteen hundred diameters.) 

ZBl. B«ply to adverse critlelanu. ■— Professor 
Kiihne, of Heidelberg, is one of the foremost in. con- 
demning the conclnsions I have arrived at concern- 
ing the general arrangement of nerve fibres, and 
although he has not seen the fine fibres above re- 
ferred to, he espressea himself most positively, and 
at least as regards the nerves of voluntary muscle, 
as if it were absolutely certain that he alone was 
right. But Kiihne has himself propounded three or 
four different views. The first and the last differ 
very widely. One would have thought that the 
ireedom eiercised by him in altering bis own conclu- 
sionfl wonld have induced care as regards criticising 
those of other observei-s ; bat he speaks as if he were 
an infallible authority dictating the only true faith. 

It has been maintained that in voluntary muscle a 
dark-bordered fibre as wide or wider than the muscu- 
lar fibres in the mylohyoid of the green tree frog, 
may pass direct to the terminal organ, while on the 
other hand, it is admitted that in the involuntary 
m-uacle extremely fine nerve fibres — far finer than 
any seen by Kiihne in voluntary muscle, exist. On 
the other hand my preparations demonstrated that 
the nerve fibres in voluntary and in involuntary 
muscle possess the same general arrangement, and 
are equally delicate. If we accept the conclusionB 
now most in favour, we must admit that the distribu- 
tion of nerves to voluntary muscle ia far less abundant 
than in the case of involuntary muacnlar fibre ; and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that as an elaborate 
working machine, the former is beyond all com- 
parison superior to the tatter. Some anatomists 
wonld have us believe that of all tissues, voluntary 
moBclB receivcB in a given area the fewest \iftT^eH,, 
4^ 
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while to a single epithelial cell some anthoritieg 
maintain that ma,n; fibres are diatribated; — in short 
we are expected to behove that a tissae eveiy part 
of which we know to be eminently nnder the inflnenos 
of the nervous Bystem, receives very few nerves as 
compared with ench a body as an epithelial cell of a 
glandnlar organ. As every one well knows, the 
Htrncture and action of voluntary mnscle actnally 
depend upon the state of the nerves ; — while it is 
(Xrtain that at least in very many cases the most 
complex secretions are formed without the existence 
of a nervous apparatus at all. 

Tho fine pale nucleated nerve fibres which I was 
the first to describe, exist in all tissaes, and consti- 
tnte the active part of every peripheral nerve ap- 
paratus. Certain appearances have very recently 
led some anatomists to the conclasion, that these 
very fine nerve fibres give off still finer ones, which 
become continuous with the procesaos of the connec- 
tive tissue oorpnscleB, the tails of epithelial cells, or 
paas into these bodies in considerable number, or 
terminate in fine free extremities ; but I think this 
view will prove to be incorrect. When I first 
studied the arrangement of the fine nerve fibres, I 
was m.yself led towards a similar conclusion, bat sub- 
sequent more careful observations upon well- prepared 
and exceedingly thin specimens of tissue, examined 
with the aid of the Jj- and ^j, convinced me that the 
nerve fibres did not enter or become continnonB with 
the above structures ;* and although there is BtiU 
much doubt on several questions of detail, with re- 
gard to the arrangement of the finest nerve fibm 
in some special oi^ans, new facte demonstrated &01IL 

' That I bod moBtcarefulljBtiidiedaiidnULdem^Belf familiar 
with tbe BppFSimii<.-e of the fineet ramifications of nerrei ii 
proTed by the BtuteTiientB in vaj paper on the nerrefl of ioMOfi 
miiacle, piiblislu-d in 1864, Sue fig. 1, PI. XII. Having Been 
thl^Be excesBively fine flbrea, it woe but nafura! 1 ahould search 
for delicate fibres in the tiEeues of man and Che higher tuunuUi. 
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time to time, confirm me in the truth of the general 
views I have advanced on the arrangement of nerves 
in peripheral organs. That an observer should assert 
that in muscle the dark-bordered nerve fibres end 
almOBt abruptly in the nerve plates, and yet hold 
that in other tissues the ultimate nerve fibres are so 
minute that many pass into a single epithelial cell 
is moat remarkable ; but neverthelcBS many German 
imatomistB, undoubtedly, having great authority, 
maintain that there is nothing inconsistent in accep- 
ing both statements, an opinion which conld not, I 
think, be adopted by any one who had succeeded in 
following, aa I have done, in several diflbrent tissues 
of the frog, newt, and other animals the fine ramifi- 
cations of the pale nucleated nerve fibres. [1868.] 

List or Mtcbobcofical Specikeks iLLrsTBAima 
Lbctubb Xt. 

Nq. of dimnetera 
Hd. nilgnified. 

110. Unstriped muscle. Bladder, frog. Showing 

pleiuBee and iiefcnorkB of large darb-bordered 
nerve-fibreB 215 

111. UuBtriped muBclt^. Bladdor, irog. Showing di- 

viBion of terminal portion of dark-hordered fibre 
into pale fibree, nmcli farm a net- work . . . . TOO 
113. Unrtriped nraacle. Bladder, frog. Showing ulti- 
mate networke of fine pale eompovmd norve-fibroB 
with their bioplflata 700 

113. Tkree muscular fibres from the bladder of tbe frog. 

Showing the altimate distribution of the Bnest 
nerre-fibrea IBOO 

114. Fine pale nerve-flbree, diitributed to uustriped 

m'OBcuIar fibres of small artery ; frog * - - - 215 

116. Dtrisiou and diBtribution of bundle of dark-bor- 
dered norre-fib res. Pectoral muBcle, frog .. 215 

116. Difltribution of fine dark-bordered nerve-fibres to 
very fine nmscolar fibres. Mvlohyoid musclo- 
Hyla 215 

llj. Fine dark-bordered and pale fibres, distributed to 

mrj fine muscular fibres of mylohyoid. Hyla . . 700 

118. Diatribution of dark-bordered nerve-fibres to the 
pectoral muscle of the frog. Tho ooatinuatioiu 
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No-ofdien 

of tht* dart-boTfjBred nerre-fibpes aa fine pale 
Sbrm with nuolei in tlie intenalB «n be clearly 
domonstrated in thi* Bpecimen. Elilliiier thiulu 
thcwR eoon cease and thus form &itdt, pa^ 250, 
but in irj gpecimpns tliej may be followed ninoh 
furtTjer thun Eolliker BU«ceedod in tToeing tliem, 
and obieiTofioiis npon other mnenl™ of tho sBino 
uiimal render it certnin that theee Tery line nu- 
deated fibres eotne into close oontact with the 
■arrolemniB and ramify oier every part of the 
surfopp of Ihe elementaiT fibre .. 

119. Ultimate division of dark-bordered fibre into pale 

fibres, which ramify on sareolemma. Elementary 
miieculnr fibre : pectoral, frog 

120. Fine pale nene-fihree distribut-ed to striped mns- 

ole i auricle of tog's heart. The ganglion cells 

121. Striped mnscla. Distribution of fine nerre-BbreB 

in connepliiTe tiaaiie of striped muflcle 1 hyla 

122. Distribntion of bundles of nerves and Tesscb ; thin 

musfle. Chameleon 

123. Distribution of finest nerre-Gbres to elemeDtory 

muscular fibres. Chameleon. Showing supposed 

121. Distribution of nerre fibres to the elementary mus- 
cular fibres. Chameleon. The individual mus- 
cular fihree are separated from one another by 
more than their diameter so that the finest nerve- 
fibres can be seen in the intervals between them 
and traced over or under them without difficulty. 
In this specimen many of the so-called 'nerve- 
tufia,' or 'end-organs,' can be discerned, but in 
almost every instance more than one individual 
nerve-fibre can be traced to the tuft. It seema 
more probable that the tuft consists of continuoua 
fibres, much coiled and convoluted, than that it 
is a terminal organ connected with the end of B 
Btngle nerve-fibre. From every one of tbes« 
' nerve-tufVa' fibres may be traced and followed 
for a considerahle distance otwr mnny mu^ivlar 
Jlbrei beyimd. The arrangement will be under- 
Btood if the figs, in plates XII and XIII. p^es 
263, 265, be carefully studied. There are no ends 
ir terminations whatever . . 
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125. DiBtribution of nerve-fibrea, with highlj convoluted 
rumificaUoDB and bioplasts, fonatitutiag the ' end- 
organs.' Muade of wbite mouse .. .. ! 

136. Nertc-Gbras with 'end-organs.' MuBcular fibres 



127. Ultimate distribution of fiue pale oerve-fibres to 
volunlary mmoia. Frog. In tho centre of the 
field is seen a brandling mueciilar fibre, the fibres 
resulting from the eubdiiision of tlie maganlar 
tranlc. gradually taper into thin threads, vhieh 
are inserted into thaeonneotiTetiaBno. Networka 
of pole nene-Sbrea are seen in all parta of the 
preparation, but the muscular tii^sue has beeo 

138. Ultimate distributioD of finnat norvea as networks 
and plemaesinthe mylohyoid musele of the bjils or 
green tree frog. These fibres are very narrow, and 
at the same time each ia aeparated bv a distinot 
interval frum its neighbours. See pi. VlII, fig. 1, 

tihe state of things is, therefore, very favourafale 
ibc.the obeervntion of the ' end-orgoua' if they are 
'present. I have never been able to discover one 
'in this beautiful example of Tolnntary muaele, 
tliough I have found them in many other speci- 
Xnens of muscle. Nervo.fibroa ma; be traced for 
an immense diatance from Iho bundles of dark- 
bordered fibres. Gradually they become leas than 
tliE id n Sf r a of an inch in diameter, but still divide 
and lubdivide into fine threads with oval bio- 
plasts or nuclei at interrals, which, now running 
Sirallel with the muscular fibre, then erosaing it, 
vide into brantbes, some of which after pursu- 
ing a very long oonrsa may at last be traced to a 
dark-bordered fibre in another part of the muscle. 
I have succeeded in doing this in many different 
specimens. Tlie failure of others to obtain speci- 
mena eihibiting the same appearances no doubt 
depends upon a Tec; difibrcut method of investi- 
gation having been pursued. Anatomists for the 
most part have not only failed to observe what I 
have seen, but many bine not yet succeeded in 
■ at ing the fine pale nucleated fil ' ' 
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/ the BlooA-tessela and their aotirm — Oimulation 

the Blood — hnfortamce of a lenoviledgB of ike 8trii6- 
tv/re of VeaeeU — Views regarding the Structure of the 
Capillaries— Frotuplagm Wills of OapiBarif Vetaah 
— Bioplaem of the Ooip^ianes^Aetion of the Tissue 
of the Oaipillary Walls- — Aetuin of the Bioplasm — Of 
the Arteries — Of the Veins — Examination of the 
Arteries and Veins — Action of the Goatraetile fQ)Te> 
of Vessds — Bietrihvtion of Nerves to Arteries — Nerves 
to fewM — Of the Nerees disir^wled to the OapH- 
laries — OetUrai Origin atid Oonneetions of the Nerves 
to the OapHUmes—New Observatums on the Nerves 
of the Oa/pillanries of the Bat's-mng — Method ofde- 
m.o>istration — Action of the Nerves of the Oap&laay 
Vessels — Are they Sensitive, or Motor, NvtrUive, or 
Secretory f — Th^ Oom^eetion inith Qamglia — Ph^ 
siologieid Experiments — Of the Self-acting Meehament 
by which the Svpply of Blood to the Tissues is Sei^ 
lated — Action of Nerve Mbres in. Aoute If^lammaiion 
— Alteration of Nerve Fibres in Chronic Diseases — 
Degeneration of Vessels. 

S92. Glrculatlsn of the blood In the Tes*ela. — The 
I nntrition and maintenance, as well as the growth, of 
t every tiseue in the body of vertebrate animals are 
I dependent entirely upon the diatribntion of a due 
. supply of healthy blood in their immediate neigh- 
bonrhood. The blood does not touch the tiBBUe to 
be nonrished, but fluid transudes through the thin 
walla of the vessels along which the blood ia pro- 
pelled. This ia imbibed by the tissue, and being kept 
L constantly moving in ita interstices, preserves the 
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tisanes in a Btate of integrity, and prevents changes 
which wonld very eoon take place if the fluid were 
perfectly stagnant. From the materials held in eoln- 
tion the living matter embedded in the tissue selects 
certain constituents, and the fl.nid deprived of these 
flows on, at last passing back again into the blood. 
Its place in the tissue is soon taken by a fresh portion 
of fluid which flows from the blood. The rate at 
which this nutrient fluid moves, as well as the amount 
distributed to the tissue in a given time, is determined 
in part by the influence of the living matter drawing it 
onwards (vis a/roTifo), andinpartby therate at which 
the blood flows through the vessels and the degree 
of tension of the thin vascular walls. The am.ount 
of fluid distributed to the tisane varies from time to 
tim.e, according to the force of the heart's action, 
according to the quantity of blood in the body which 
is not always the same, the state of the arterial coats, 
the calibre of the smaller arteries, and a number of 
other circumstances. 

In page 24, the course which the blood takes as it 
is driven through the heart baa been indicated. It 
is there stated that the blood ia driven into the large 
arteries (aorta to the system, pulmonary artery to the 
lungs) by the contraction of the muscular walls of 
the ventricles of the heart. The force of contraction 
is more than is sufficient simply to drive the blood 
onwards at the rate at which it is flowing through 
the capillary Tessels, and the great arteries are coa- 
Beqnently temporarily distended, their walls, which 
are elastic, being stretched. As soon as the contrac- 
tion of the mnscnlar walls of the heart ceases, the 
elastic arterial parietes recoil upon the column of blood, 
forcing it in opposite directions, back ^ain towards the 
ventricle which it has just left, and onwards towards 
the capillaries it ia about to enter. As the blood 
which tends to be driven back into the ventricle of 
the heart impinges upon the lips and fills the valves 
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Bitoated at the origin of the large arteries, and cane 
these to flap towards one another, and close the 
arterial aperture, the recoil force of the clastic wbJIb 
of the vessel ia spent entirely in m^ng the blood 
towards the capillaries. This is the csplaABiJon of 
the fact well-known of the continuonB flow of the 
blood in the capillary Teasels, as proved by the xmin- 
termpted oozing which occurs when the skin in any 
part of the body is cut or pricked, while in the small 
arteries it flows by anccesaive jets corresponding to- 
the beats of the heart, as is shown when an artery of 
Bi living animal is cut open. 

The blood having tra.vei'sed the capillary vesaels 
passes into the minate veins which at length nnit* 
to form the two great veins of the body (vena cavie) 
which open into the right — or venous — auricle of 
the heart. From the right anricle the venona blood 
passes into the right ventriele, which drives it into 
the pulmonary artery and the capillaries of the luDgi 
After it has been aerated by traversing the capillmeB' 
spread out upon the pulmonary air-cells, it is oollected' 
by pulmonary veins which open into the left aTLricl» 
of the heart. From the left auricle the blood paaeea 
into the left ventricle, by which it ia pumped into th» 
aorta and the artieries of the body which come off 
from this lai^e primitive trunk. 

Derangement of any part of the important apparato*, 
concerned in the circulation of the blood may in£- 
retrtly give rise to disease either by alteration induced' 
in the composition or distribution of the nutrient SmA 
or in some other manner. But of aJi the morUd' 
afiections of the organs of circulation those whidt 
affect the most minute arteries, the capillaries andi 
smaller veins are the most common, most obscon^l' 
but by no means the least serious. Tor although lit* 
is not often suddenly cut short by minute strnctuMj 
changes occurring in these vessels, death ia none tho 
less certain to take place. Structural and too often 
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incurable morbid alterations in important tissnes and 
organs are thus hi-oiigbt about. It is, l.beref'ore, of 
essential iraportance foma to consider the structure of 
the vessels and the manner in which they net. This 
information is the first step towards a conception of 
the physiological changes which are occurring in man 
and the higher animals during each moment of life, 
and without it, it is not possible to form a correct 
notion of the simpieat general pathological cbange. 

XS3. Iiupartance ar a knonle<ls« of Ktmrlurc of 
TMselB. — Without a, knowledge of the structure and 
action of the vessels it is not possible to form an 
accurate notion even of the process of nutrition as 
it is oarried on in man and the higher ahimals. 
Not only ia the equable distribution of nutrient fluid 
dependent upon a healthy state of the organs of the 
vascuJar system, but the blood cannot retain its nor- 
mal composition for long if the structure of the little 
vessels through which it passes be modified in any great 
degree. Hitherto little a1:tention has been paid to the 
changes in character of the walls of the cnpillaries 
in various conditions, but there are few matters of 
greater importance in connection with the study of 
disease and the determination of the precise alterations 
which precede the irrecoverable loss of normal struc- 
tural characters. 

S94. Views resardfiigr tke strnctnre of the capll- 
iMries. — A capillary has been regarded as a simple 
elastic tube, the walls of which are readily permeable 
to fluid in both directions, which act, in fact, as a sort 
of filter, permitting nutrient matter in solution to flow 
through /rifm the blood; and the products of the dis- 
integration and decay of tissues dissolved in fluid, to 
fiow in the opposite direction trnvards and into the 
blood. This view was in harmony with the general 
physico-chemical doctrines taught with such zeal in 
all departments of physiology a few years ago, when 
nutrition was regarded as a process akin to crystal- 
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^^^^1 lization, and anatomical elements (cells) were supposed 

^^^^P to be depciaited from an albuminous solution (cell Btoff), 

^^^^ jnat aa a crystal is deposited from its mother liquor. 

r Of lftt«, however, very different conolnsions have been 

arrived at, and accepted even by those who still 

adhere to the doctrines of purely physical phyeiology. 

It has long been admitted that capillary vesselB poesess 

I "nuclei," though the office performed by these bodies 

ihad not been conclusively determined. Some thought 
the nuclei belonged to an epithelium lining the capil- 
lary vesHels, but every one wfio studied the formation 
of capillaries must have satisfied himself at any late 
that these "nuclei" bore the same relation to the 
tissue of the capillary waE as the " nuclei " of other 
tissues bore to the paj'ticular texture in which they 
were embedded. In 1865, however, Hozier, Auer- 
bach, Eberth, Aehy, and ChrzonszCMwsky,* by means 
of nitrate of silver, showed that the capillary vrall WSB 
made up of flat elongated epithehum-like particles, 
much dcntated at the margins, and each having a 
nucleus. The nitrate of silver gave rise to a black 
line at the point of junction of the several particlBS, 
and this fact led observers to conclude that the vesBel 
was made of epithelial cells. 
Between these particles some think they have 
demonstrated the openings through which, according 
to their opinion, red and white blood corpuscles might 
escape from the vessels. It was well known that 
blood corpuscles did, nnder certain circumstances, 
pass through the vascular walls. It was ai^ed that 
I such bodies could escape only through actual orifices, 
I aaA the discovery of the stomata through which it 
was concluded they did pass, soon followed. 

X9B. Protoplasm walls of capillaries.— -But lately, 
the matter has entered yet another phase. We are 

d-veeaels," Strii^ker'a Anatomj, 



told by Strieker liim nplf, that " the finer capillaries 
consist only of a tube composed of ct-Ila or of a 
cylindrical layer of protoplasm." From such a 
statement I must disaent, for I Lave studied, very 
oarefnlly, the "finer capillaries" in BCTeral tisanes 
and orguns, and have never seen one in aJiy animal to 
■which snch a description could be fairly g-isen. At 
a very early period of development, of course, 
capillaries, like all other straetnres of the body, con- 
sist of what has been called "protoplasm," bnt 
■when formed, the wall of the capillaries consists of a 
material to which the term " protoplasm " cannot he 
correctly applied. At one time the exigencies of 
favourite doctrines rendered imperative the discovery 
of openings in the capillary walls, and the stomata of 
the fancy were soon developed into " facts." 

Later, however, other philosophical requirements 
had to be provided for. The walls of the capillairies 
being protoplasmic, maat also be cojitracUle, aad 
Eberth declares that "the capillary wall i» contractile," 
and announces that Strieker saw the capillaries " con- 
iract to such an extent (!) that not even a single file 
of blood corpuscles could traverse them," as if he were 
reporting some new and highly imporiant discovery 
recently made by that investigator. The fa«t had 
been observed by hosts of observers long before 
Strieker saw the change, though it was explained in 
a different manner. It seemed hardly necessary to 
attribute it to the active property of contractility of 
the capillaries, supposed to reside in the protoplasmie 
matter, supposed to constitute the wall of the vessels. 
But Strieker has seen small "looplike projections 
raise themselves (!) from the wall of the capillaries 
and again become retracted ;" and Eberth remarks 
that " it ia by such contractions the corpuscles are 
pressed irdo the capillary wall, and ultimately made 
to traverse them " (!) So the corpuscles don't mEike 
their way through holes in the walls, but are ae it 
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^^^H were, seized bold of by the contractile protoplasm 
^^^H and pressed tbrun^h by ite contractions. 
^^^B The evidence addnced in favour of these doctrmea 
^^^^B IB most defective — indeed, as regards their application 
^^^^1 to the phenomena of the capillary vessels of the 
^^^^P adnlt, there ib actoally no evidence at all. No one 
^^^^P has seen the membranoas part of the wall of an adult 
^^^^B or old capillary vessel conti'act, while it would be 
^^^^1 difficnlt to pick out a tissue less like protoplasm than 
^^^H the transparent material composing the capillary 
^^^^^ vail. The wall of a iiilly formed capillary is coin- 
^^^^1 posed neither of protoplasm nor bioplagm, bat it co&r 
^^^^1 lists of a passive membrane permeable to certaia 
^^^H aqneoas solutions. K the thin elastic membrsriie of 
^^^^B the capillary is to be caUed protoplasm, why Bhonld 
^^^^B not the posterior elai^tic lamina of the cornea, or the 
^^^V thin transparent elastic membrane lining an artery be 
^^^^ also regarded as of this nature p But these things, 
and living growing moving protoplasm (bioplaem) 
aire quite different in their properties. It is indeed 

I difficult to conceive how any one who bad really 
■tndied the matter, could sneak of the nvnl " nnr-tni " 



studied the matter, could speak of the oval " nadei 
or bioplasts of the capillary wall and the tissue ol 
the wall itself which intervenes between them, and 
was formed by them, as being composed of the aame 
substance " protoplasm ;" unless he admitted that 
this wonderful material might, for example, constitute 
the moving, changing, semi-fluid saroode of the 
amceba, as well as the firm, passive, unchanging 
material of which, for instance, the yellow elastio 
tissue conaista. In that case we should be applying 
the aame name to things distinct irom one ajiotlier in 
their nature and properties. See page 9. 

We shall mislead ourselves and others if we en- 
deavour to establish regemblances which do not exist 
in nature, and if we ignore differences which are 
observable by every one who will simply examiiM 
irith os^e and without preconceived theory. If ■Qm' 
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oval nuclei are protoplasm, and the inombranona wall 
is protoplasm, the Btndeut will, of courRe, ask as how 
we aceomit for the iiDportwit differences between these 
two things, and then we shall be driven to resort to 
the nnfortnnate expedient of snggesting that one is 
protoplasm, and the other is "changed" protoplasm. 
ZS6. Nuclei, ar masMB of bioplasm of ciipllUirlca. 
— More or less connected with the wall of the capil- 
lary vessel are numerous bioplasts consisting of 
liviitg matter or bioplasni, which vary greatly in 
number in the capillaries of different tissucB. Of 
these there are at least four distinct Beta which may 
be distinguished in well- prepared specimens. 

1. Those in the capillary wall itself, which have 
taken part in its formation, and which are intimately 
concerned in nutrition as long as blood circulates 
through the vessel. These vary greatly in number 
in different capillaries, as represented in many of my 
drawings, and in size ako at different times. In 
some specimens they are extremely numeroua, and, 
as I pointed out in 18G3, project iuto the interior of 
the capillary vessel. Probably from these are de- 
tached particles of bioplasm, which pass into the 
blood current, and may grow into white blood cor- 
puscles. These bioplasts are represented in Fig. 2, 
pi. XV, and in figs. 1, 2, 3, pi. XVI. 

2. Masses of bioplasm outside, but at a varying 
distance from the capillary wall with which they are 
connected by extensions or processes. These have 
no doubt originated from the first by fission, and are 
indeed an early stage in the formation of new capil- 
laries, as may bo proved by examination of the 
capillaries of adipose and some other tissues which 
undergo great and rapid changes even iu the adult. 

3. Oval masses of bioplasm, generally, but not in- 
variably, smaller than the above, and, unlike them, 
Bometiniea crossing the vessel obliquely. These are 
connected with the delicate nerve fibres dletrihuted 
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to the capillary veaeelB. In some cRses these bio- 
plasts, ae well as the fine nerve-fibres connected with 
them, are almost embedded in the wall of the capil- 
lary, bnt oftentimes they are seen to be separated 
from it by a distinct interval, which varies mnch in 
extent, as is well demonstrated in some of my spe- 
cimeos. The bioplasts of the nerve- fib res distributed 
to th e capillaries are represented in Figs. 1, 2, 3, pi. 
XVT, and in the figures in plates XVIII and XIX. 

4. Elongated and stellate masses of bioplasm which 
belong to the connective tisane. These vary greatly 
in number, size, and appearance in different tissues. 

ZB1. Of the action at the tlgsur of capUlary 
veHHls during life. — During bfe a watery solution of 
nutrient constituents slowly transudes through, or 
permeates the passive membranous tisane of the 
capillaries, which thus aets as a filter. If, however, 
the capillaries be mnch distended, the membranous 
wall ia stretched and rendered thinner in a corre- 
sponding degree, and, in consequence, besides mere 
watery fluid, serum holding in snspension minnte 
partides of bioplasm, traverses the capillary wall. 
These minute pajticles of bioblasm having reached 
the outside of the capillary remain stationary, and 
absorb the nutrient matter around them and grow, 
giving rise to important changes which cannot how- 
ever be considered in this place.* In a further stage 
of the same process actual renta or longitudinal 
fissures are produced, and through these white and 
red blood corpuscles may pass. Loss of blood, such 
as may endanger life, may occur in this way, a vast 
quantity of blood escaping through the pores produced 
oy undue stretching of the minute capillary vessels 
over an extensive surface, as for example, sometimeB 
takes piace from the small intestine. If the tension 
is relieved the elastic wall of the capillary contracts, 

• See " Diaease Qerms j and on tlie Troatmont of tho 
FcTCiish State," 2ud edition. 
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the fissures close np, and the circulation is restored, 
and may be again carried on as if no escape of blood 
had occurred. 

298. Of the action of the hloplasm of capHlary 
vessels durini; life. — I have already drawn the reader's 
attention to the fact that in nutrition, bioplasm, 
or living matter, is the material which is invariably 
concerned in tAiking up and appropriating the lifeless 
nutrient pabulum, § 39. The latter, a product of 
death, is in fact altered in composition and prepared 
for subsequent appropriation by bioplasm. Indeed 
"food " consists of materials, having a peculiar com- 
position which have been formed by special kinds of 
living matter. But even those constituents which so 
closely agree in chemical properties and composition 
with the substances of which the tissues of our bodies 
are made, that the chemist believes them to be 
identical, cannot be applied directly in construction- A 
solution of muscular tissue, for example, cannot be 
at once conveyed to the muscles and then converted 
into the muscle of our bodies. The elements of every 
particle must be re-arranged before it can be appro- 
priated and taken up by the living matter oi the 
muscular tissue. Nay, there is reason to think that 
substances closely resembling, or even identi^l with 
the tissues that are to be found, are as much changerl 
as those materials of our food which are v€rry far 
removed chemically from the tissues. In all cas«;s 
the analytical and synthetical changes occurring in 
the body are effected by the bioplasm or living matter, 
and in these operations the bioplasm of the capillaries 
performs a very prominent part, § 296. 

The bioplasts are exceedingly numerous, hot rarr 
iu number in different capillaries. Immense riom^ 
bers are found in connection with the small veins the 
parietes of which indeed exhibit a stmctnre rerj 
similar to that of the capillary. See Plate XV, fi|?, 2, 
I do not think that the appearance, cojned m mw 
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drawing, has been previonBly represented, thonfjli it 
ia quite constant and to be demonstrated withoat 
diffiunlty if the mode of preparation I have advocated 
be reaurted to, § 68, 

I believe that the bioplastH of the capillary vesselB 
pJay a far more important part in tlie changes of the 
body than has been hithertu supposed. They are as 
intimately concerned in the process of secretion and 
excretion as they are in the selection, preparation, 
and distribation of nutrient constitnents. The bio- 
plasts of the capillaries of the lungs are the agents by 
which certain animal matters are separated from tim' 
blood and transferred to the air in the pulmonary 
air-ceUs, and it is probable they are also concerned im. 
facilitating the changes which take place between thff 
gaseous conetituents of the air and blood. In COi^ 
nection nith the capillaries of all secreting organs iha 
bioplasts are numerous, and they select and remove 
certain substances from tbe blood, and transfer tbem 
in an altered form to the secreting cells of the gland> 
They are in great number upon the vessels of the 
villi of tbe smaU intestines, iu some caties being so 
very close together as to leave httle membranoas 
structure between tbem. These bioplasts of the 
intestinal capillaries receive the nutrient substances 
after they have been already once modified by the 
bioplasm of tbe epithelial cells of the villi, and 
transmit it in an altered form to the interior of the 
capillary, where many of its constituents are at once 
taken np by the bioplasts (white blood corpuscles 
and minute particles of bioplasm)* in the blood 
itself. 

In many diseases these bioplasts of tbe capillar 
walls are much altered, and in cholera I have fi 
that numbers of tbem have been completely destr 
The deterioration of the vessels succeeds, and c 
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organization of tlie capillaries of the villi, which is 
constantly observed in this disease, fallows.* In 
every part of the body the bioplasts of the capillair 
vessels, aa well as white blood corpuscles, and lymph 
COrpnBcles, are agenta which take np excrementitioos 
matter and prodDCts of decay, and pass these OD in 
an altered form into the blood where they undergo 
fiirther change, being probably split up into matters 
which are appropriated as pabulnm, and noxious 
snbstajioes which are very soon excreted from the 

XKD. or the aruries. — The walla of the larger 
artertea consist chiefly of elastic tissne but in the 
intervals between the fibres of this structure, or in 
the meshes of the elastic network, are seen in some 
cases majiy elongated and triangnlar elementary 
parts of involuntary muscular fibre. The so-called 
muscular fibre cells were first demonstrated hy 
Kolliker. I liave given figures of them. It is to the 
presence of these bodies tliat the contractUitij of the 
larger vessels is entirely due. That these vesseto 
are capable of contraction was proved ea peri mentally 
by John Hunter, bat the degree of contmctile power 
is comparatively slight, and as far aA they are con- 
cerned in the physics of the circulation the large 
artcHal ramifications may be considered simply as 
elastic tubes. 

In the smaller and amaneat arteries, however, the 
case is very different indeed. To such a degree are 
the walls of these tubes capable of being contracted, ■ 
that the cavity of the vessel may be temporarily 
obliterated. The little arteries of every part of the 
body undergo great changes in their calibre. Pro- 
bably many times during the twenty-fonr hours 
the blood current is redaced and au^^meiited, the 
vessel changing to an extent equal to two or three 

• " DisesBB Gbjths : t.hnir Nature and Origin ; aai on. 'Oat 
Treatmeot of ttie ffeveriab Stato." Bad atoioii. 
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I iimea itn dinineter. The blood cnrrent may, indeed, 

fc for a time, be o<)mpletely stopped in consRqnence (rf 

^^^^ the sudden and violent contraction of the mnEcnlar 

^^^H fibres which encircle the bttle 

^^m Plate XV, page 2'JS, fig. 4, Plate XVT, also pistes 

^^M Xril and XX. 
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It has been snggeRted that the encircling n 
lar fibres of the small arteries by their contraetion 
are inBtramentn] in driving onwards the blood to- 
wards the capillaries. A number of tacts, boweveiv 
militate against the reception of such an idea, a 
are conclnsive in proving that the contraction of t 
muscular fibrea exerts only an obstructive inflneni ^^ 
The blood current may be diminished or completely 
checked for a time, but under no circumstances can 
it be urged on by the contraction of the arteri^ 

The fibres of nnst.riped muscle found upon a 
are of two kinds. 1. Ordinary spindlc-Bhaped fibres, 
which encircle aU the small arteries of all vertebrate 
animals, as has been described and figured by many 
observers. 2. Fibres have three or four procossea 
aimilar to those I have described as existing in the 
bladder of the frog, § 262. These last by their con-, 
traction would tend to shorten the vessel as well at 
to reduce its caUhre, and these are probably instm- 
mental in preTenfing elongation of the tube whicb 
the circular fibres would tend to produce wl 
contracted strongly. The fibres under coiisideratioii 
are found in the arteries, the coats of which s 
principally of yellow elastic tissue. In t 
of the veins these fibres pulling in three direo< 
tiona are also numerous. 

sas. Of tbe veins. — The walls of the larger veini 
are composed of elastic fibres and muscular fibre cell 
which are more spread out and arranged with lea 
regularity than tliose of the arterial coats. Thi 
Bmaller veins are, however, completely destitute < 
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any mnscnlar fibres whatever. A minute artery 
whicli is not more than the g ^q p th of an inch in 
diameter, exhibits well defined muscular fibre cells, 
which encircle it closely and regularly, but upon 
many a vein which is as much as the -j^iii. of an inch 
in diameter, I have not been able to demonstrate one 
single muscular fibre cell. The walls seem to be 
entirely composed of very delicate connective tissue 
with which are connected oval masses of bioplasm in 
immense numbers. These are sometimes so closely 
placed as almost to touch one another. This im- 
portant fact may be demonstrated very readily in the 
small veins of the pia mater if they are properly pre- 
pared with the carmine fluid Plate XV, fig. 2. The 
observer will be astonished at the great number of oval 
bioplasts in the walls of the small veins, as well as in 
the capillaries near the veins. These bioplasts have 
not, 1 think, been figured or accurately described, nor 
has attention been drawn to the very important 
ofiElces they probably fulfil in connection with physio- 
logical changes that are constantly going on as long 
as life lasts. It must be obvious that bioplasts dis- 
tributed in such number as are those in the wall of 
the smaU veins, perform other functions besides 
taking part in the formation of the tissue of the 
vein. As I have already endeavoured to show the 
activity of change in an organ or texture, may be 
judged of by the number of bioplasts present in it. 
In veins the bioplasts are many times as numerous as 
would be required to produce the very small amount 
of tissue entering into the formation of their coats. 
The blood in these small veins undergoes important 
changes, just as it does in the capillaries, and the 
agents concerned are the bioplasts. In short, physio- 
logically, the small veins may be considered as part 
of the capillary system, and concerned in nutrition 
and in the removal of products of disinte^itition re- 
sulting from changes in the tissues. 
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6 ESAMISATION Of AUTEBIES iSD VETSS. 

ami. ExMnlnation «f ArtcrtH and velnm. — The 

fltrnctare of arteries and veins may be well studied 
ie any of the fimaller vertebrate animals, especially in 
the fro)?s. In mammaha beautiful specimens may be 
obtained from the monse. Those in the mesentery, 
the plenra, and pericardium may be anbjected to ex- 
amination without difficulty, but the emaller arteries 
and veins of the pia mater, or vascular membrane of 
the brain, and those of the folds (choroid plexuses) 
of the Slime membrane in the cavitieB (veutricles) of 
"e brain are more free from connective tissue and 

u be easily isolated. 

I have obtained beautiful specimens of the mnscu- 
l»r fibre-cellB arranged circularly round the small 
arteries by injecting the vessels with piRin aiz^, and 
gradually increasing the force so as to distend them 
as mnch aa possible without rupture. In this manner 
the cells are as it were, gradually unravelled. When 
cold, thin sections may be very easily made in 
various directions, and even isolated fihre-ceUs can he 
obtained. The arrangement of the muscular fibre- 
cells in the smaller vesRols, is well seen in the small 
arteries from the frog and newt. See fig. 4, Plate 
XVI and Plate XVII. 

The bioplasts are to be demonstrated in Bpeoimena 
prepared with carmine fluid as described in § 68. 
I have made some very satisfactory preparations l^ 
injecting the vessels first with carmine fluid and a&er- 
wards with Prussian blue fluid, as described in 
"How to Work with the Microscope," 3rd edition, 
g 377, page 304. 

The arrangement of the numerous nerve-fibres dis- 
tributed to the smal] arteries and veins may bo 
demonstrated in the frog with the greatest distinct- 
ness, and in connection with the sraBlJ vessels which 
Bupply the viscera numerous ganglia will be fonnd 
irom whfch bundles of nerve-fibres may be traced 
different directions. These often form pleiuses 
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around the vessels and give off finer bnndles, and 
fibres may bei. followed even to the capillary vessels. 

SOS. Of the action of the contractile muscular 
libre-eells. — Although the action of the muscular 
fibre-cells of arteries is admitted by all, there still 
exists in the minds of many physiologists, some 
doubt concerning the precise manner in which the 
contractility of the muscular fibre-cells is occasioned. 
As will presently be shown, observers are not agreed 
that all arteries are supplied by nerves, and many 
still seem to think that the muscular fibres of arteries 
and indeed, unstriped muscular fibres in other parts, 
are caused to contract altogether independently of 
nervous influence. See page 237. 

The contact of the blood with tbe inner wall of the 
vessel, the stretching of the arterial walls by the 
action of the heart upon the contained column of 
blood, the movement of tissues outside of the arteries, 
the action of the gases dissolved in the blood, are 
some of the phenomena to which may be attributed 
the contraction of the muscular fibre- cells of the 
small arteries and the consequent temporary reduc- 
tion of their calibre, supposing there are no nerves. 

I shall endeavour to show in the course of the 
following pages, that the lacts now known to us con- 
cerning the nerves of the smaller vessels, justify the 
conclusion, that the httle arteries contract only 
through nerve-influence, and that, in all cases in 
which contraction of a Httle artery occurs during 
life, there is reason to think that the movement which 
results, succeeds to and is a consequence of a change 
in the nerve- fibre. As already stated in another part 
of this volume, there is reason to think, that to every 
kind of contractile tissue, nerve-fibres are distri- 
buted, and that these nerve-fibres are essentially the 
agents through which the change constituting con- 
traction is brought about in the normal state. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the material of which 
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the moHcIe is in great part composed, possesses tlie 
property of contraclion when it is removed from the 
muHcle. tJnleBS this wae the case no influence could 
be produced upon musealar tdssne through nepvons 
agency. 

Until very recently, it waa conclnded that tlie 
artorieB might contract independently of nervoos in- 
fluence, and indeed, np to this very time, the most 
OonfnsBd ideafl prevail upon the subject. 

Ko Hiker made the remarkable statement that 
some of the arteries are destitute of nerves, and that 
iiie walls of arteries are not in such need of nerves 
aa is nsnally supposed. Bat Eberth, in Strieker's 
'Handbook,' just published, says, "with the easc^tim 
nf the eapillariea " the pi-esence of nerves has been 
Oemonatrated in (upon) alt vessels, bnt remarks that 
he has not been able to convince himself of the pre- 
cise mode in which tbey terminate, especially as 
regards the muscular fibres of the arteries and veins. 
It is some years since I waB led to the conclnsiou that 
all forms of muscle are supplied by nerve-fibres, and 
I am convinced that every small artery possesses nerve 
networks even in those instances in ■which I have 
myself failed to demonstrate the nerves ; and it may 
now be regarded aa certain, not only that all forms q£ 
muscle are supplied with nerves, but that these nerves 
form terminal networks and originate in ganglia, 

Arrangemmit of the Nerves distributed to Yeggels. 

803. Dlstrtbutlon of nerves to tbc arterien of tke 
(rac. — In the external areolar coat of the larger 
arteries, numerous networks ami! plexuses of nerve- 
fibres may be demonstrated with facility, and in con- 
nection with the ramifications of the vessela of the 
thorax and abdomen, ganglia, and ganglion cells are 
to be demonstrated in great numbers. (Phil. Tranfl.) 
These points may be made out without difficulty in 
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the common frog, hyla, newt, toad, and in the snake, 
slowworm, tortoise, and other reptilia. 

I have given a drawing in PI. XVI of a small gang- 
iion in course of development removed from one of 
the iliac arteries of the frog. Several fine branches of 
nerve-fibres ctan be followed amongst the muscular 
fibre-cells of the artery in the same preparation. I 
have seen very fine nerve-fibres beneath the circular 
muscular fibro-cells, apparently lying just external to 
the lining membrane of the artery, and composed 
of longitudinal fibres with elongated nuclei — an 
observation which confirms a statement of Lnschka's. 
I have not succeeded in satisfying myself that nerve- 
fibres are ever distributed to the lining membrane of 
the artery, although, from the appearances I liave 
observed, I cannot assert that this is not the case. 
In the auricle of the heart and at the commencement 
of the venffi cav», very fine nerve-fibres unquestion- 
ably ramify very near indeed to the internal surface, 
being separated from the blood only by a very thin 
layer of transparent tissue (connective tiasue). 

The distribution of nerve-fibres to the coats of a 
small artery about the riuth part of an inch in 
diameter is represented in fig. 2, PI. V, p. 216, and to 
somewhat larger vessels infig.4,Pl.XVI,andin thefig. 
in PI. XVII, p. 303. In all cases (and I have examined 
vessels in almost aU the tissues of the frog), not only 
are nerve-fibres distributed in considerable nombta' 
upon the eitemaJ surfece of the artery, ramifying in 
the connective tissue, but I have also followed the 
fibres amongst the circular fibres of the arterial coat. 
The nerves can be as readily followed in the external 
coat as in connective tissue generally ; and the 
appearance of the finest nucleated nerve-fibres, 
already alluded to, enables one to distinguish them 
most iK«itively from the fibres of the connectiv 
tissue in which they ramify. 

These nerves invariably form networks with wide 
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' aieahea. I have demonatrated snot an aiTang^ment 
over and over ag'ain. A similar disposition may be 
■n in the aoricle of the frog's hearty in the coats of 
the venfe cavee near their origin from the anricle, 
among the striped maBcnlar fibres of the lymphatic 
hearts of the posterior extremities of the frog, and is 
other sitnations. Kolliker coafessea that he has not 
BUGoeeded in observing distinct termimJitiims to the 
nerves distributed to the veasek. He states tbat 
8ome arteries are completely deatitnte of nerves, aod* 
apparently withont having given much attention to 
the sabject, says " hence it is evident that the ivalls 
of the arteries are not in such essential need of nerves 
aa ia Qsnally linpposed." It is easy to demonstrate 
nerves in conaiderable number nn all the arteties of 
the frog, and in the case of certain vessela of man and 
the higher animals in which we have failed to demon- 
atrate nerves, it ia more reasonable to assume that 
they are there, ^though they have not been seen, 
than to infer their absence simply because we liave 
failed to render them diatinct. In the case of the 
nmbilical arteries of the fcetns and their subdivisions 
in the placenta, it is quite certain that there are so 
true dark-bordered nerve-fibres, but we now know 
that the active part of a nerve may consist of an 
eiceedingiy delicate, pale, and scarcely visible fibre, 
connected with a nucleus. Such delicate fibres and 
nuclei are to be demonstrated amongst the moscular 
fibres of these arteries, but in conaeqnence of not 
having been able to trace them, continaoualy foP any 
great distance, I cannot assert that they are tmfi 
nerves. No one, however, baa yet proved that thery 
are not nerves, or baa demonstrated their real nators. 
The nerve a which supply the small arterid 
branches iu the voluntary muscles of the frog, ooma 
from, the very same fibres which give off branches to 
the muscles. I have seen a dark- bordered fibre 
divide into two branches, one of which ramified upon 
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an adjflceut vessel, TOhile the other was distributed to 
the elementary fibres of the muscle. In my paper 
" On the Structure of the Papillse of the Frog's 
Tongue " these statements have been confirmed ; 
and in some of my specimens, nerves distributed to 
arteries and to elementary mnscnlar fibres of striped 
musle are seen to be derived from the same, trunk of 
dark-bordered nerve-fibres. — Croonian Lecture, Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, May, 186'5. 

SS4> Dlntrlbatlon at nerves to arteriea of mana- 
mallB. — With regard to the distribution of nerves to 
the ortrauic muscle of mammalia, I have to observe 
that the extreme delicacy and translucency of the 
fibres renders demonstration most difficult. I have; 
however, succeeded in tracing very delicate fibres 
from ganglia, situated between the muscular and 
mucous coatof the small intestine of the white mouse 
to their distribution amongst the muscular fibre-cells. 
Still more recently, I have been ablo to follow nerve- 
fibres to the amail arteries, as well as to the capillaries 
(page 313) of the bat's wing. 

In order to successfully demonstrate the distribu- 
tion of fine nerve-fibres, it is necessary to have ex- 
cessively thin specimens in which the relations of the 
various tissues to one another have not been disturbed 
by the fraying out and pressure to which the section 
must needs have been subjected. 

Sttfi. Distribution of nervn to veins. — ^iNerves 
ramify in the external areolar coat of the veins as in 
that of the arteries. The thin muscular coat of some 
of the smaller veins is abundantly supplied with fine 
nerves, which ramify upon and amongst the muscular 
fibres, and, at least in some instances, even in. greater 
number than upon arteries. I have also detected 
nerve-fibros jast outeide the smallest veins, arranged 
in much the same manner as those distributed to the 
capillary vessels. In the bat's wing 1 have succeeded 
in demonstrating these fibres very distinctly. As the 
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small veins are allied to the oapillariee in stractnre 
fig. 2, PI. XV, page 293, g 300, we may conclude 
they act in the same manner, and that the nerra- 
fibrea distribnted t« them, belong to the same system 
as the nerves of the capillary vessela with which they 
are in fact, in direct continuity. 

saa. Of tbe nerres dlgtrlttuted to tbe ««plllarle*. — 
While studying the distribution of nerves to striped 
muscle in I860,* I had seen nerves lying close to 
capillary vessels. Mid during the next two years 
oTjteaued several prepiirationa from the frog, toad, ani ' 
newt, in which pale delicate nerve-fibres, w^hich had 
been followed from trunks containing dark-bordered 
nerve-fibres, were discovered running by the side of! 
almost every capillary vessel ramiiying over an ex- 
tensive area of tissue. In 1863, some drawiuga wera 
published jt and in my Croonian lecture to tlia 
Fellows of the Royal Society, in May, 1865, the dis- 
tribution of nerves to capillary vessels was briel^ 
described, and the function performed by them di&- 
cnased. Although I have incidentally referred to tho 
fact in several lectures and papers published since 
thia period, I have not collected my observationa, nor 
until now have I entered into the matter so fully aa 
it deserves. The subject appeara, however, to have 
been aimoat completely passed over by other anato- 
mical observers in this country and on the Continent. 
After the pa.per, from which I copy these obaerva- 
tions, had been read on December 6th, 1871, at the 
Microscopical Society, Dr. Klein showed me e 
plates to illustrate a memoir by him upon the e 
subject, which was to appear in the January uTunber 

• " On the Distribution of Noryca to the Klementarj Fitmi 
of Striped Muscle," " Phil. Trans.," June, 1860. 

t " On tbe Structure and Formation of the flo-called Apo!»r, 
"Dnipolar, and Bipoliir Herve Cells of the Prog." May 7, 1863. 
"Pliil.TranB.": Paj-tn.,1863. Published eeparotoly. ChurohilL 
1864. 
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of tlie "Quarterly Jonmal of MicroBcopieal Science." 
His specimens were prepared by the gold procees, and 
give a different idea of the arrangement of the nerves 
to that afforded by mine, some of -which are ten 
years old. I propose to restrict myaell" in this place 
to the description of the facts I nave succeeded in 
demonstrating. Dr. Klein's memoir may be con- 
sulted by referring to the " Qnart^rly Journal of 
Microscopical Science," Jannary, 18?2, while mine, 
from which the following paragraphs have been 
extracted, was pnbliahed in the " Monthly Micro- 
BCOpiofll Jonmal " of the same date. 

My own concinaions on the ultimate distribntion of 
nerve- fibres were foimed several years ago, at a time 
when terminal nerve networks were denied in Ger- 
many, and when it was supposed that only in a few 
exceptional cases did the axis cylinder of a nerve 
extend beyond the white substance. !Not only are 
my networks of pale nucleated nerve-fihrea now 
accepted, but it is maintained that much finer net- 
works of nerve-fibres ramifying upon and amongst 
epithelial cells and other elementary parts, and even 
upon an individual mass of bioplasm (nnolens), have 
been demonstrated. At preaont, however, I cannot 
regard the obaervatinna npon which it is desired to 
establish this view, more conclusive than those which 
a few years since led many to the conelasion that the 
axis cylinder sprang from the nucleus or nucleolus of 
the central nerve-cell. 

I have demonstrated thai nerve-fibrea are distri- 
bnted to capillary vessels in almost all the tissues of 
the frog and newt. Among these textnres I would 
partienlarly mention the skin and mucOTts TiiemhTamea, 
hmg and i*d?iej, the pericardiv/m a^Afhrcms meTihrane 
■Mar the liver, and the vtesBntery, as well as mugcle and 
mrne. 

The nerves distributed to capillary vessels are 
much more difficult to demonstrate in mammalia, but 
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snre that they esist, and in considerable mur 
The tiBBnes of man and the larger mammalu 
ftre vety nnfaronrable for so delicate an investigation, 
in oonseqnence of the very dinphanoua chnractec of 
their nerve-fibres and the great density of the con- 
nective tisane in which thej are embedded, bat in the 
mooEe, slirew, mole, and aotue other small animals, 
they may be distinctly seen in very thin preparations. 
More recently I have obtained some most excellent 
preparations fivim the bat's wing. In theae, neires 
to the capillarieB may be demonstrated concliisivefy 
with the aid of a tV*^- The 3^*^ brings them out 
still more clearly. In the preparation 1 showed ftt 
the Microscopical Society, which was placed nnder 
the twelfth of an inch object glflas, many delicate 
nerve-fibres could be seen with great dietinctneBB 
running very close to almont every one of the capillasy 
vessels. In order to demonstrate this fact, it is 
necessary to remove the dark cuticnlar covering from 
both snrfacCH of the membrane of the wing — an 
Operation by no means easy, nor always followed by 

SAl. Arrangement of tbe nerre'lllircs distributed 
t» the ravlUBFlea. — With regard to the general 

arrangement of these delicat« nerve-fibres, it is to be 
remarked that in many instances a fibre may be 
ronning on each side of a capillary vessel. The two 
fibres are often connected by short branches wM^ 
paas over or under the veaeel. Plate XVI, figs.' 1, 2, 
3, Plates XVIII, XIX, and XX. 

Not nnfreqnently the nerve is bo close to the 
capillary that it cannot be seen distinctly in all psrta 
of its course, but oftentimes the capillary shrinlca 
after death, and then a distinct interval is left between 
its walls and the nerve-fibre (Plate XIX, fig. 1). 
some cases the nerves are still more nninerooB, 
1 the bat's wing I have seen three or four veiy 
I fibres nuaifying over a capillary for a short dietanoe. 
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(Plates XIX and XX). Over the capillary vessels 
of the mucous membrane of the frog's palat*, these 
fine nerve-fibres are easily demonstrated, and often- 
times may be seen a complete plexns of delicate 
nerve- fibres with numerous oval and triangular 
masses of bioplasm connected with them. Upon the 
capillary loop of the fongilbna papiUiB of the human 
tongue (young aubjeot) I have seen very fine nerve- 
fibres in considerable number. Over the capillaries 
of the ciliary processes of the eye fine nerve-fibres 
ramify very freely. All these nerve-fibres are con- 
nected with oval omsses of bioplasm, which vaiy in 
size and number in different animals and in different 
tissues of the same animal. In sonie cases the bio- 
plasts are separated by a considerable distance from 
one another (-j^oth of an inch), but often they are not 
more than Too*''' °^ ^^ inch apart. At the point 
where a fine bi'auch divides into two others the mass 
of bioplasm is triangular ; and specimens in which 
four, or even five excessively dehcate nerve-fibres 
divei^ from a mass of bioplasm, with as many angles 
is occasionally met ■with. Thus, as in other situations, 
las networks are formed, the meshes of which are 
for the most part long and narrow. 

sas. central nrlKin and peiipfaeral conncctionB of 
nerre-flbreH dlacrlbntcd to the caplUaries. — As regards 
the origin and connections of nerve-tibrea ramifying 
upon the capillary vessels, 1 have some important 
facts to record. 

1. In many instances,, particularly in the fibrous 
membrane about the bladder of the frog-, I have 
followed fine nerve-fibres from ganglion cells to the 
amaUest arteries, where they form a plexns from 
which pass branches direct to the capillaries. 

2. I have traced nerves direct from the ganglia 
embedded in connective fibrous tissue to the capil- 

3. One of my specimens proves that a fine nerve- 
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fibre given off from a bundle of dark-bordered fibres 
distributed to voluntary muscle may be followed 
direct to a capillary. See Plato XTX , fig. l^ p. gjg, 
4. From the ganglia between the m oscular and 
mncons coats of the Btnall intestine of any small 
ftnimal (mouBe, mole) fine nerve-fibres can be followed 
in cODBiderable numbers, and traced to the capillaries 
of the mncona membrane. I have never been able to 
see them on the vessela of the vilh, but feel CMnvinced 
lliey are to be demonstrated as far as tliia point 

I Even in the human subject, 1 have saeceeded in 

l.inaking some good, thoiigh not perfectly demonstre- 

I tive specimens. 

' 5. " I have seen a dark-bordered nerve-flbre divide 
into two branches, one of which ramified apon an 
adjacent vessel, while the other was distributed to the 
elementary fibres of the muscle." Also, as already 
8tat«d, " nerves distributed to arteries and to ele- 
mentary fibres of striped muBcle have been seen to be 
derivedfrom the same trunk of dark-borderod fibres." 
— (Croonian Lecture, " Proceedings of the Hoyal 
Society," May 11th, 1865.) 

With reference to the peripheral connections of 
nerves distributed to capillaries, T have to remark — 

1. That in the papiU» of the frog's tongue, I have 
followed fibres from the expansion of the sensitiTe 
nerves above the capillary loop to the capillary 
vessels, and also from a somewhat similar stracture 
in the mucous membrane of the snake's mouth to tile 
capillaries. In both cases fibres are also given off 
from the bundles of dark-bordered fibres before they 
break up to form the reticulated sensitive expansion. 

2. The bundles of sensitive fibres which break np 
and form expanded networks in the meshes of the 
beautiful capillary network at the extremity of the 
mole's nose give off fibres which may be traced to 
adjacent capillaries. 

3. Brandies from the nerve-fibres ramifying over 
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the minate arteries may be frequently foUowed from 
these to the capillary vesaela. 

i. la the case of the striped uraaclea of the 
chameleon's tongue, I have succeeded in following a 
fine fibre from the so-called nerve tuft to the neigh- 
bouring capillary vessels. 

5. Ill the muscular coat of the frog's bladder, in 
that of the oviduct, and in the mnscnlar coat of the 
small iutestine, the fine nerves form an intricate in- 
terlacement, some fibres of which are distributed to 
the muscles, while others ramify upon the little 
arteries, veins, and capillaries. 

These nerve-fibres distrihuted to the finest capil- 
laries of many tissues have therefore been traced 
from ga/nglia, from gensitive and motor nerve trunks, 
from the pen/pheral ramijieations both of seneHwe and 
motor nerees, and they are intimately related to the 
ultimate ramifications of some of the nerves of spemal 
sense. 

These anatomical facts suggest many considerations 
tearing' upon the mode of action of the peripheral 
!-fibre3, but the subject is too ext-en- 
to discuss in this place. It may form the Bubject 



Becent aliBFiTBtloiis on the dlatriliutlon at 
nervea ta the cbpIUbfIcs of the bat's wlner.- — More 
recent observations on the capillaries of the bat's 
wing have, however, convinced me that nerves distri- 
bnted to the capillaries of mammaha, follow the same 
general arrangement as those traced to the capillary 
vessels of batrachia. 

The nerves to the capillaries of the bat's wing are 
very sharp and defined in sncceasfiil preparations, but 
in many specimens not a trace of them is to he dis- 
covered. The slightest alteration in the medium in 
which the examination is made, causes these dehcate 
£bres to become indistinct, and unless the specimen 
be exceedingly thin they cannot be seen at all. 
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It is BO very difficnlt to demonstrate nerre-fibrea ii_ 
connection with the capillary yessela of man. and the J 
higher vertebrata, that for some time I waa disposed 
to donbt whether nerves were diBtributed to capillar} 
Teasels generally. I had Been Bach nerves in the 
whit* mouse and in the mole, also in the rabbit and 
Gninea pig, bat aa I coold not demonstrate them ii 
every instance, and in aU parts of the body in vrhich] 
looked for them, I could not feel snre that the i 
aence of nerve-fibres close to capillary vessels ' 
not owing to some epecial and perhaps exceptiontj 
circnmstonceB. Investigationa upon these nervB- 
fibres in the bat's wing were, however, concluaive. 
The arrangement of the delicat* nerve-i 
capillaries in this tissue is very beautiiiil. After long 
soaking in glycerine the skin may be removed, from 
both Bnrfeces of the thinnest part of membraaonsf 
tisane of the wing, and the specimen monnted nndep 
the thinnest glass, in order that it ra.ay be examined 
by the Yjth of an inch object glass. I have given a 
figure of the capiliaries and nerve- fibres aa ther 
appear nnder a quarter of an inch object glass in 
Plate XIX; and in the following plate is a drawing 
of a portion of a capillary vessel with its nerve- 
fibres, as they appear under a magnifying power of 
?00 diameters. The division and subdivision of thtt 
finest branches of the dark-bordered fibres ia well 
defined, and the distribution of some of the fine pale 
nerve-fibres to the capOlary is represented. The two. 
drawings should be carefully examined, as a great 
many points of interest and importance are repre- 
sented, which 1 cannot describe in detail here. The 
arrangement here delineated is very different &oiiv 
that figured and described by Dr. Jos. Schobl, i 
paper on the bat's wing, published in the first part 
of the seventh volume of Max Schultae's ArchiTca, 
1870. 

The method of preparation adopted by Schobl, does 



PLATE XIX.— DISTRIBUTION OP NERVES TO CAPILLARY 

VESSELS. 
Pi.^. T. 




From an iuterval between the fibres of the mylohyoid muscle of the hyla. a, Tioinks 
of fine dark-bordered nerve-fibres, 'with fine fibres coming from them, one of ^vhich 
may be traced to the capillary, while others are distributed to the muscular fibres, 
-which are not represented in the dra^dng. The arrangement of the nerves supplying 
the capillary ve A sel is well seen. From a specimen nearly ten years old. X 215. p. 310 

Dig. 2. 




Capillaries and very floe nerve-fibres distributed to the bat's wing In many parts of 
the specimen the nerve-fibre couTd be followed from a bundle of fine nerve-fibres to 

the capillaries. X 215 p. 313. 

^ of an inch x 215. 
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not render clear the arrangement, even of the nerve« 
fibres constitiiting the large trunks. Of the division 
and sabdivision of the nerve-fibres so very distinct in 
every part of my specimens (see Plate XX) not an 
indication has been given in Schobl's beantiful draw- 
ings. The method of preparation I have adopted 
seems, so to say, to carry one a long way further into 
the wonderful details of minute structural arrange- 
ments than the processes of preparing specimens 
nsualiy resorted to. 

I have already described the method pursued. It 
is that which I have followed for more than ten years, 
and which in my hands has been most successful, 
and is given in "How to Work with the Microscope," 
4th Edition, and in the " The Physiological Anatomy 
and Physiology of Man." By Dr. Todd, Mr. Bowman, 
and myself, Second Edition. Part I, page 57. I feel 
sure that the plan is capable of further improvement 
in practical details, and that, upon the principles 
which I have laid down, delicate structures, which 
Lave not yet been seen by man, will be demonstrated 
by patient and well-practised observers. The process 
is troublesome, and for this reason it has not been in 
much favour. In these days investigation must be 
conducted with great haste, and new facts discovered 
very quickly. There is therefore little chance of get- 
ting many persons to spend sufficient time in mere 
practice to enable them to gain the requisite skill for 
the very much more minute investigation by which 
alone the structure of the most delicate textures 
which is now so much desired can be demonstrated, 
and which must be carried out before we can hope to 
arrive at positive conclusions on fundamental anato- 
mical questionB of the greatest importance. At the 
same time, it seems scarcely fair on the part of ob- 
servers who object to one particular method of 
enquiry, to condemn it, and to mistrust the results 
without having examined the specimens. 

u 2 
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O. Tbe ACtloD of the nerves dlstiibnted M the 

capillary vessel*,— We ha¥e now to consider the office 
of the nerve-fibres diatribnted to the uapillary vessels 
which I have been fortnnate enough to demonstrate 
in the tissues of so many vertebrate animals, as to 
leave no doiibt that they are constantly present and 
discharge a h ighly important office in connection with 
general physiological changes going on in all ports 
of the organism. These nerve-fibres of the Cftpillajy 
vrasels ai-e essential. If they are deranged or damaged 
the healthy action of the tissue or organ involved ifl 
no longer properly discharged, while if the nerve-fibre 
bo destroyed the nntrition of the tissues adjacent 
to the capillary mufit Buffer. If the nerve-fibres 

, distrifanted to the capillaries extending over a, con- 
siderable area be destroyed by diseafie or damaged 
indirectly owing to changes having taken place in 
the nerve-centres connected with them, aerions de. 
rangement of the function of the organ involved is 
the result, and a diseased state immediately follows, 
which may progress quickly or very slowly until at 
last much normal tissue, which cannot possibly be 
replaced, is completely destroyed. In many organs 
such changes will cut short life, either immediately 
or after prolonged suffering &om progressive stmc- 
l;nral change. 

It is very desirable, therefore, to detern 
exact action of a nerve mechanism which plays so 
highly important a part in man and the hjghor 
animals in health and in disease. With tliis object 
I propose now to consider what is tbe nature o" 
work discharged and the way in which it is 
formed by the nerves distributed to the capillaries, 
the arrangement of which had been described. 

Am t]ie nerve-fibres of tlte ca/pillariee fleiwitwe P — . 
Considering the arrangement of nerve-fibrea in the: 
organs of sense, no one would be likely to infer VaaM, 

k thoBB distribttted to capillary vessels were inanyv 
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concerned in special sensation. We know that many 
of the ultimate parts of organs which take part in 
sensation — which, indeed, constitute the active por- 
tion of the sensitive apparatus, ai^ destitute of vessels 
altogether. These and other considerations render it 
almost certain that the nerve-fibres of the capillaries 
are not nerves of sense. 

Are they motor f — The capillaries are not provided 
with muscular fibres, nor is there any contractile 
tissue to be demonstrated in connection with them. 
Although it has been confidently asserted that the 
capillary walls consist of protoplasm (!), anyone who 
will be at the pains of examining actual capillaries, 
as, for example, those of the pia mater, will soon be 
convinced that this view is a mistake. It is, as I have 
shown, one of those conjectural anatomical observa- 
tions which are in favour in these days. An hypo- 
thesis was advanced to account for the passage of 
blood corpuscles through the capillary walls, and this 
and other hypotheses rendered it necessary that some 
one should demonstate the protoplasmic character of 
tJis capiUa/ry walls. Protoplasm has been therefore 
conjecturally discovered in the capillaries by more 
than one microscopical philosopher. 

The membrane of which the walls of capillaries are 
in part composed can be seen, and the bioplasts con- 
nected with it demonstrated in considerable number, 
and without difficulty. The membrane is transpa- 
rent, slightly fibrous in the vessels of old animals, 
highly elastic, but destitute of any structure that can 
be regarded as contractile. We may therefore, I think, 
dismiss the idea that these nerve-fibres are motor,or 
are in any way concerned directly, — that is, by any 
influence exerted by them on the walls of the capil- 
laries, — ^in reducing the calibre of these minute ves- 
sels. K protoplasm could only be proved to exist in 
the walls of the capillaries, the presence and action 
of the nerve-fibres would be accounted for. It would 
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be inferrad that throogh their interventicm the pro- 
toplasmic snbstftnce was excited to tsmtract. But if 
the capillary walls do not consist of protoplaam, snob 
a theory is altogether inadmiflsible. 

Are theif mUrltivE or secretary in their action f — I 
mnst aak the reader to omsider with me whether it 
IB pi-ohahle that these nerves are connected with 
nutritive or secretory operations. Now, althoi^h 
many high authorities still hold to the opinion that 
nerves do act directly npon the nutritive process, 
many considerations render it at least doubtful 
whether the action of secreting cells is directly in- 
fluenced by nerve-fibres in any ciiae. Nutrition and 
growth and secretion are carried on at a rapid rate 
in many structHres which are destitute of nerves, 
andat every period of life. Indisease the most active 
nutritive changes occur in tisanes which appear to ba 
wanting in nerve-fibres. For esamplB, tho formatiot. 
of pus from epithelium Mid the formation of tubercle, 
can hardly be attributed to the influence exerted by 
nerves, seeing that the phenomena occur in partd 
to which nerve fibrea do not reach, and yet the qnan* 
tity of nutrient matter taken up in a short time is 
very considerablB. Again, nutrition and growth arO 
most active in all living beings at a period of devei 
lopment anterior to that when nerves are fonned, Se* 
cretion is very active in glands which receive* limited 
supply of nerves, and in those parts of glands to whioh 
very few nervea are distributed. Contrast, for ei-« 
ample, the mnltitudes of fine nerve-fibres ramifying 
npon the surtace of a sensitive mucous membrane,' 
with the few that can be traced around the uriniferooB 
tube, or followed to the follicles of the sebaceouB 
glands, or to those of the sahvary glands. Pfliiger'a 
statements on this point have not been confii-med bj" 
other observers, and from my own observationa I am 
convinced that if, as Pfliiger asserts, nerve-fibres are 
dii;tributed to secreting cella, they are araanged diff^* 
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rently and are in character very different from that 
represented in his drawings. In those cases in which 
nerves can be followed near to secreting cells, it is 
more probable that their ftinction is afferent as regards 
the nerve-centre governing the nearest vessels, than 
that they are directly concerned in the actual secern- 
ing process, which I beheve to be due rather to the 
properties and powers of the bioplasm of the cell, 
than to any mysterious, and at this time purely con- 
jectural, influence of nerve force. 

What is their office ? — ^What, then, is the probable 
office of the nerve-fibres which are so freely distri- 
buted to many of the capillary vessels ? Upon many 
sensitive surfaces the fine nerve-fibres running very 
close to the capillaries are indeed so numerous that 
we can hardly avoid coming to the conclusion that 
these very nerve-fibres must be concerned in sensation. 
The capillaries of the mucous membrane of the frog's 
palate, for example, are surrounded by a complete 
network of very delicate nerve-fibres, which lie im- 
mediately beneath the epithelium. In this situation 
there are no papillce, nor is there any form of sense 
organ to be discovered. By experiment we know 
that this surface is eminently sensitive, but there is 
no reason to think that it is concerned in the setise of 
taste. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that upon the tongue of the frog are very highly 
elaborate nerve organs of a special structure, which 
have a very large number of nerve-fibres distributed 
over a small space quite at the summit of the papilla 
(" Phil. Trans.," 1864). If, therefore, the frog pos- 
sesses the sense of taste, the dehcate papillsB above 
referred to are doubtless the organs concerned, and 
not the general surface of the palate, the nerves dis- 
tributed to which probably take part in general sensa- 
tion only. 

They manj he concerned in general sensation. — The 
nerve fibres distributed to the capillary vessels pro- 
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bably in all cases take part in what may be called 
c^eneral EGnaatioo. It is tbrangh. the agency of the 
beautifnl little " tactile corpuBoles " in the papillse of 
the akin that we are able to diBtinguifih those very 
alight diflerencea of quality in fabrics when the tip 
of tie finger ia gently drawn across them. But if 
every tactile corpuscle were destroyed, we shonld still 
' be able to feel, and the skin of the finger would still 
I ,te difierently acted npon by hot things and cold thinga. 
1 The same sort of reasoning, jufitifies the eappoaition 
I thai the nerves which I have shown are distributed 
I to the capillaries of voluntary muscle, act as sensitive 
fibres, and are perhaps concerned in conveying to us 
I the sensation by which we are enabled to form a 
\ conception of the exact degree of contraction which 
' has been effected ia the mnscle under different cir- 
cumstances. And in certain forms of disease in 
which there is no loss in the power of contracting 
the muscle, but in which the mind does not form an 
accurate idea of the degree of contraction which has 
been induced, it is probable that those nerve fibrea, 
I or the centres with which they are connected, are the 
, particnlar parts of the nervous system which are 
I involved. The cold feeling, the chill and shivering 
which precede a cold or an attack of fever, result, I 
believe, iroxa a change brought about in these fibres 
distributed to the capillaries, consequent upon dia- 
turbance in the capillary circulation, and the phe- 
: induced thereby just outside the minute 
[ vessels. 

Their connection with ganglia, — Few queationa are 
I of higher importance than Ihe determination of the 
relationship between the nerves distributed to the 
capillaries and those ramifying in such great number 
on and amongst the muscular fibre cells of the smAlI 
arteries which divide into the branches from which 
the capillary vessels spring. Now, I can adduce 
I direct anatomical observations in favour of the view 
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which I have been led to accept. In the frog I have 
succeeded in actually tracing nerve fibres from a 
ganglion to a nerve trunk, and from the trunk to the 
capillary vessels ; and in the bladder of the frog I 
have been able to follow fine nerve fibres from the 
ganglion both to arteries and capillary vessels. It 
is surely justifiable to infer that a similar disposition 
exists in the higher vertebrata and in man. Such 
an inference is, however, almost irresistible if we bear 
in mind the vast number of ganglia existing in the 
submucous areolar tissue of the intestinal canal and 
the course taken by the nerve fibres from these, and 
the fact of the great alteration frequently taking 
place in the vascular turgescence of the mucous 
membrane. But, further, there are certain physio- 
logical experiments which have a most important 
bearing upon the question under discussion, and to 
which I will direct the reader's attention. 

Physiological Experim&nts. — Many years ago when 
I possessed two living specimens of the Proteus, 
which I brought home from the cave at Adelsberg, I 
often observed the change which instantly took place 
when a bright ray of light was suddenly thrown upon 
the vessels of the exposed, branchise. The little arteries 
of the gill suddenly contracted, and the entire volume 
of the vascular tuA was reduced by at least one- third. 
The circulation through the vessels was instantly 
retarded, the diameter of the capillaries was sensibly 
reduced, and the flow of the blood stream distinctly 
checked. The ray of light, I conclude, acted directly 
upon certain nerve fibres distributed around the 
capillaries, and an impression being carried to the 
nerve centre, the muscular fibre cells of the artery 
were made to contract through the vaso-motor nerves 
which are connected with the same nerve centre. 

Another experiment which may be easily tried upon 
the web of the foot of the hving frog is almost as 
conclusive, although it is open to the objection that 
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the fibres which cany the impression to the nerve 
centre are not those of the capillary Teasels, but the 
sensitive fibres distributed to the cnteneona enr&oe. 
It mnst, however, be remembered that there are no 
special tactile organs in the part, of the web experi- 
mented npon, and that the capillary vessels with 
their nerve fibres lie immediately beneath the thin 
cmticnlar covering of the web. 

The experiment is performed as follows : — The foot 
of a yonng living frog is well arranged for observa- 
tion and covered with thin glass, so that t'ho cironla- 
tion in the vessels can be well studied with n, qnarter 
of an inch object-glass. The illumination mast be 
good. The tube of the microscope is then lengthened 
by ten or twelve inches. By this proceeding we 
greatly angment the magnifying power. Nest, a 
small artery is brought well into the field of the 
microscope, and carefally focussed. While the ob- 
server is looking intently at the artery the sarfaoe 
of the web near the spot under examination is Tery 
gently touched with the point of a netidte, which 
shotkld have been already mounted in a handle made 
of a piece of light wood.* Instantly the artery begins 
to contract, and in a few seconds its cavity is so 
narrowed that not a single blood corpuHcIe can pass. 
The contraction is not finite even, for the outlines of 
the vessel appear more or leas wavy. After a f&i 
seconds an undulatory movement of the coats i 
noticed, and the artery graduaUy dilates to the sam' 
degree bb before the irritation of the web. 

The results of these experiments, considered ii 
uonnection with the facts discovered by carefii! ana- 
tomical investigation, prove, I think, conclnsively the- 
function of the fine nerves distributed to the capil- 
lary vessels, and indicate the pi'eoise manner in whiob, 
they act. These fibres must be afierent and cany 

* The eipnriment often succeeds when the moat distant 
parts of the web are touched. 
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impressions to the nerve centres from whicli the 
efferent or motor branches distributed to the coats of 
the arteries spring. In many tissues and organs in 
which the circulation is easily disturbed by peripheral 
irritation the nerve fibres distributed to capillary 
vessels are exceedingly numerous. 

811. Of the self-acting mechanism by which the 
supply of blood to tissues is regrulated. — We are now 
in a position to consider the probable arrangement 
of the reflex nerve mechanism by which the flow of 
blood in the capillaries is regulated, and the equable 
distribution of nutrient fluid to the tissues outside the 
capillaries is ensured in a state of health. We shall 
also see how this elaborate mechanism is rendered 
self-acting, self-regulating, and self-adjusting during 
the healthy state. 

As is well known, the nutritive operations of man 
and most vertebrata have to be carried on with com- 
paratively little alteration under very variable and 
corvtin'oally changing external conditions. A limited 
range of variation is permitted, but if the limits 
within which this self-adjusting apparatus acts per- 
fectly, be overstepped in either direction, as not 
unfrequently happens under the very variable and arti- 
ficial conditions to which civiHsed man and domestic 
animals are exposed, the range of the capacity for 
self -adjustment is exceeded, the mechanism is strained, 
and a part temporarily thrown out of order, or seriously 
damaged. Unfortunately repair can only be imper- 
fectly carried out, and the arrangement restored to its 
normal state in cases in which the injury is compara- 
tively slight. So complex is the mechanism and so 
widely distributed are its interdependent parts that 
renovation after its destruction is complete is im- 
possible, and I doubt of its re- formation in the adult 
has ever occurred, or is indeed possible. 

In the diagram in Plate XXI, I have collected and 
aiTanged the facts ascertained by anatomical investi- 
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and have represented tte several parts of 
which the seli-regiilating mechanism is, I believe, 
made up. I Lave also indicated what I believe 
to be their true relationship. By reference to the 
plan the reader will obeerve that the artery a is snr- 
rounded by nmscalar fibre colls which are Bnpposod 
to be contracted, and the capillaries near the artfiry 
over the fignre 2 are also represented as they wonld 
appear when very little blood was traversing them; 
while those to the left of the drawing, over figure 1, 
are as they woald appear if distended with blood. 
It is obvions that in tlie first case an interval would 
exist between the nerve fibres and the capillary 
veBsels, while in the latter, where the capillaries are 
distended, the external surface of their walls woald 
be almost in contact with the nerve fibres and the 
particles of bioplasm connected with them. A dark 
line on each side of the artery indicates the diameter 
of the vessel when its walk are relaxed, and similar 
dark lines within the dilated portion of the capillary 
vessels, over figure 1, show the diameter attained by 
these vessels when the flow of blood through the 
artery is checked by the contraction of its muscular 
coat. 

Such an arrangement as that represented we 
should find would act as a self- regulating mechanism, 
of the most perfect kind. Suppose for a moment a 
tissue is receiving more nutiiment than it appro- 
priates, the capillary nerve fibre will be at once dis- 
turbed, a change instantly transmitted to the nerve 
centre, and the efierent nerves distributed to the 
artery participating, the muscnlar fibres will contract. 
The arterial tube will be instantly narrowed, and lesB 
blood consequently sent tothetiasne. In an opposite D 
state the phenomena would be reversed — the arterial I 
walls relaxed and the capillaries distended with blood. | 
Or suppose that any noxious materials or living i 
germs of any kind were making tbeir way from with- 
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ont into the blood, it is obvions tbat if the nerve fibres 
distributed to the capillaries were healthy they 
would be instantly affected by the contact of the 
foreign body, and the vaso-motor nerves of the 
arteries would as instantly respond to the disturbance 
excited in the ganglion cell. The contraction of the 
arteries would follow, and the narrowing of the 
capillary vessels, and a corresponding increase in 
the thickness of their walls would result. This last 
condition would be likely to prevent, and would 
certainly retard, the ingress of particles to the blood. 
The foreign body' thus kept firom entering the current 
of the circulation might remain till it was destroyed 
or altered by the surrounding fluid, and thus ren- 
dered harmless, or, in the case of living matter, till its 
death had occurred. In this way it may be that the 
capillary nerves of a person in perfect health protect 
him and are directly instrumental in preventing the 
access to his blood of substances which are with 
great difficulty changed, or which must infallibly 
produce disease if they find their way into his cir- 
culating fluid. The fibres distributed to the capil- 
laries BJ-e probably those which are irritated or 
paralyzed by certain substances which after being 
absorbed by the blood at one part of the system 
transude tliough the delicate walls of the vessels in 
other situations, and are thus brought into contact 
with the nerve fibres just outside the capillaries. 
These nerve fibres are, I believe, primarily affected in 
cases of sudden death resulting from the presence of 
certain poisons, such as hydrocyanic acid, and are T 
think influenced in the production of those slower 
changes which arise fix)m poisonous matters of another 
kind being introduced into the blood. 

812. Influence of the yeins. — In regulating the 
flow of blood through the capillary vessels it must 
not, however, be forgotten that the veins perform 
an important part. By the reduction of the calibre 
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of the vein fhe circulation of the blood in the 
capillarieH wonld be retarded ; 
degree of contraction of the mnsi 
be preserved for a, certain period of time, it is clectr 
that the veins share with the little ftrteriea tlie office 
of regulating the flow of hlood through the capillaries, 
and form an important part of thut mechamem 
through the inatrnmentjilitj of which the distribution 
of blood to the tisaues and organs of man and the 
higher animals is constantly regulated and contailled. 
By the contraction of the muaenlar fibres of tha 
Bmall veins the lateral pressure of the blood upon 
the capillary walls may be altered troni time to time, 
and the rapidity with which the blood traverses the 
capillaries mitde to vary. 

The smallest veins, like the capillar 
titute of muscular parietes, but are remarkable for 
the great number of oval bioplasts connected with 
their coats and projecting into the interior of the 
vessel. In many of the smaller veins the united a 
of the bioplaale would considerably eseaed that of 
the membranous portion of the wall of the vein. 
Fig. 2, Plate XV, page 293. These bioplasts are the 
^ents concerned in the absorption of iintrient c 
stituenta from the blood and their distribution in 
altered form to the tisaues. It is these bodies which, 
by removing and taking up certain of the substances 
dissolved in it, promote the onward flow of the blood. 
Thus, as has been already stated, the vix~a-fronte 
action may be accounted for and explained. If, from 
any circumstaoces, these bioplasts do not act pro- 
perly, the blood flows through the veins at a Blower 
rat«, unless the force with which it is propelled is in- 
creased. 

SIS. Aetlon of the nerrc-tlbres of tbe capmary 
veiselB In Inaammatlon. — It is scarcely possible that 
nerve-fibres lying very close to the capillary walls 
should be uninfineuced when the volume of blood iu 
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the capillarj' is increased, as in congestion. By the 
long-continued Btretching or pressure to which these 
dehcate nerve-fibres would bo 8ubject«d, partial 
paralysis would be induced. 

In inSammatioiis and in the long-continued feverish 
condition, the growth of bioplasm external to the 
vessels, and which results from the multiplication of 
bioplasts that had traversed the capillary walls during 
the stage of congestion, must seriously impair the 
action of these neiTe-fibres ; and there is good reason 
to think that some of the phenomena that ensue are 
the direct conaequenco of the nerve disturbance. 
Let na, therefore, conaider very briefly the changes 
occurring in one of the Hlightest and most familiar 
forma of inflammation — a common flea-bite. 

The tissues which are perforated by the cutting 
instrument of the flea as it penetrates, would be, 
first, the epithelium ; nest, that modi&ed connective 
tissue with its " corpuscles " (masses of bioplasm) 
of which the papillte and the moat superflcied layer 
of the true sktn consist. Embedded in this con- 
nective tisBiie are certain vessels and nerves. The 
following tissues would be more or less damaged by 
the passage of any sharp instrument through the 
difierent layers of the sltin, — enticle, connective 
tissue, the capillary veBsels (lymphatics in some in- 
Btauces), and nerves ; and these are the only tissues 
which can be afiected under the circumatanceB 
alluded to. Now the capillaries, as we know, receive 
blood from the arteries ; and the calibre of the latter 
vessels, and therefore, the quantity of blood travers- 
ing them and the capillaries, is determined by the 
state of the nerves which supply them, and the nervo 
centres. ■ 

Now, it will be noticed in a flea-bite or other in- 
flammation of skin, that there is a certain blush 
which is very deep in colour close to the wound, but 
paler in tint extends a considerable distance around 
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the point actnaUy injured. Thia inflammatory blnah 
too, as can be eaaiJy proved, may be completely re- 
moved, by pressure. If I press tiie skin, tbe tint of 
the portion infiamed will become pallid and of pre- 
cisely the same hue as the aurronnding healthy ^aa. 
When I withdraw the presHure, and the blood is per- 
mitted to retnm, the pallor is gone and the capjllariBa . 
of tbe nonnai skin are distended to precisely the 
same calibre as before ; tbe dilated vessels in tbe eeat 
of inflammation are again dilated, and to precisely 
the same degree as before the blood was pressed &om 
them. This simple esperiment proves not only that 
there exists some mechanism by which the cahbre of 
the vessels may be not only increased and reduced so 
as to allow a larger or smaller quantity of blood to 
flow through the capilLiries in a given time, but that 
the increased quantity of blood which traverses these 
tubes in inflammation is determined and regulated 
by the degree of contraction maintained by tbe mns- 
cular fibre-ceUa of the small arteries. The particalar' 
state of contraction can be kept up only through the 
inatrumsntality of nerves and nerve-centres in which 
a certain temporary change has been established and 
is maintained for a time. Such an arrangement as 
that described in page 327, would enable ns to ex- 
plain the facts above referred to. 

In the early stages of inflammation probably more 
blood actually flows through the capillaiies of the 
inflamed part than through those of the healthy 
tissups ; but after a. time, as is well known, the cir- 
culation becomes slower, tbe capillaries are distended, 
and at last the blood ceases to flow. The self-regu- 
lating mechanism fails to act, and, unless relief' 
speedily follows, may be desti-oyed. 

Inflammation, as it occurs in the tissues of ike 
higher animals is an exceedingly complex process, in. 
which vessels, nerves, and many other structures taks 
part. Bat changes are also ocourring during 
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fiammation wliich. prodnoe an influence npon the 
nerve-fibres oatBide the capillary vessels in. an indirect 
manner. If the inflammatory change is not qnictly 
succeeded by a retiini to the normal state, partial or 
complete paralysis of the little arteriea results; the 
capillariea necessarily become distended, and their 
-walls so attenoated, that the passage of fluids through 
them from the blood is very much iacilitated. There 
is increased exudation. Now the exudation that 
escapes is not simply a clear fluid from which par- 
ticles are deposited after the manner of crystals, and 
aggregated so as to form " cells," but at the time it 
is poured out there are saspended in it numerous 
living particles. These particles are fooud in con- 
sidenihle number, and are probably composed of 
matter hke that which ent«rs into the composition of 
the white-blood corpuscle. Moreover, the small par- 
ticles detached from the white-blood corpuscles make 
their way through the capillary walls, and divide, 
and subdivide, and give rise in a short time to mul- 
titndes of minute bioplasts which can only be dis- 
tinguished by the aid of very high magnifying 
powers. This was referred to in a papei" which was 
presented to the Microscopical Society, in 1863, and 
published in the "Transactions." In many cases 
where the capillary vessels are distended, living par- 
ticles of bioplasm pass through. These being sur- 
rounded with nutrient matter, grow, and divide, and ■ 
subdivide very freely, and in this way are produced 
the multitudes of bioplasts commonly found imme- 
diately surrounding the capillary vessela in the earlier 
periods of inilammation of complex textnrea. Wliere- 
" ' ' ' I which are suspended living pai-ticles 



stagnates, the conditions are favourable for the 
ab^rption by the living bioplasts of an increased 
quantity of nutrient material. Not only may this 
increased absorption of nutrient material occur out- 
side capillary vessels, but it may proceed in the sub- 
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^^^H stance of a, blood-dot. The wliite-blood coi^nBcIes 
^^^f entaogled in the clot hare been known to multiply ti 
■ such an extent aa to gi\'e rise to the formation of 

r mnltitndes of bioplasts which form a Boft pale Bemi. 

I fluid mass, exactly reeemblisg a drop of pus. Fas, 

I indeed, has been formed in a clot of fibrine. 

I possible, that nnder some cirtnunstanceH, pus may be 

formed iti a ciot of blood. 
L. In this way I would Tentnre to explain alao the 

^^^_ changes which ensue in the Beroua or fibrinoQB e 
^^^L dation which occure in the inflammation of certain 
^^^H special tissues. As is well known, serous membranes 
^^^V are subject to what is known a 
^^^ tion, which ia described by some pathologists as if ik 
were distinct from the snppniatiye. But pua may W 
formed upon the earlace of a serous membnine. 
When we consider the structure of the serous mem- 
brane, and bear in mind how exceedingly thin it ia, 
and how cIobb the yessels are to its free surface, it is 
easy to conceive that minute particles of bioplas 
would pass through, collect upon the free surface, 
grow and multiply, and give rise to the enormous 
quantity of fibrinous material frequently seen, for 
example, upon the surface of the pleura and peri- 
cardium in inflanmiatiou. In this way is prolMibly 
produced the "recent lymph." We know, howeTer, 
that puB may he formed if the process goes on. As ' 
nutrition increases, the little bioplasts multiply ex.- 
ceedingly ; the " lymph " is found to consist almost 
entirely of bioplasts, which even take up the flbrtnooB 
matter, aa well as soluble nutrient Rubstencea bf 
which they are surrounded, and at last " pus," whioh, 
aa I have shown, consists of multitudes of rapidly- 
growing living bioplasts, results. 

It is not possible that such changes as those de- 
scribed could take place jnst outside capOlary v 
ivithout seriously implicating the nerves themaelveB, 
leading thei-eby to disturbance of the nerve ceDtcw,' 
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and by reflex action to the extensive and widely- 
diatribnted nervona derangement which URiially at- 
tends aerionB inflammatious and general fevers. In 
both clasees of diseases the characteristic general 
disturbance is dae entirely to changes in the capillary 
vessels and in the nerves of the capillary vessels, 
the arrangement of which has bpea described. 

SI4. Alteration of nerve fibres And twpUlnrleB In 
chronic disease. — The condition of lieaUh is dependent 
upon the integrity of the nerve fibres distributed to 
the capillary vessels. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance to do all we can to keep these delicate 
norve fibres in an active state. By exercise, cold 
bathing, and external rubbing, that amonnt of activity 
of the nerve fibres and change in the capillary circu- 
lation is ensured at least once in the twenty-fonr 
hours that ia required for keeping the nerve mechaniam 
which has been described in good order and activity. 
These nerve fibres are, as it were, the sentinels which 
give the earliest inf ormatiou of the dangerous proii- 
mity to the vessels of matters the entrance of which 
into the blood might occasion serious disease or cause 
death. So long ns these sentinels arc active and in 
good working order, warning ia given in time for 
the performance ot acts which prevent the ingress of 
deleterioua substances ; bat if they act sluggishly, or 
if the excitability of these nerve fibres is numbed by 
certain agents, time is allowed for the poison just 
outside the vessels to make its way into the blood; 
while if they are paralysed, even temporarily, the 
state of things is far woree. No watch ia kept, and 
the organism maybe destroyed by an invading poison 
that under otlier circumstances might have been 
effectually excluded. 

In many forms of chronic disease the nerve fibres 
distributed to the capillary vessels, as well as those 
ramifying upon the small arteries and veins, de- 
generate and are at length destroyed. So that the 
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I TariationB in Tascnlar tensifm and Wood distribatiou 

L which occur in the healthy state through the agency 

^^^H of these nerves cannot take place. If, therefore, in 
^^^^h conseqnence of the body being exposed to Teiy ad- 
^^^H verse conditions the circnlation be mnch disturbed, 
^^^H the derangement cannot he compensated or the injury 
^^^H repaired. It too ojleo happens, indeed, that the 
^^^H d^age progressively increases until sofSciently great 
^^^H bo render a fatal result Inevitable. 
P^^P In fatty degeneration of the capillary vessels and 

snuiU arteries, the fine nerve fibres are also involvBd, 
and the mechanism for regiilating the flow of blood 
throngh theni is gradnally impaired- In some cases 
the nerve fibres ajid the muacnlar fibres of the arterial 
coats have so completely degenerated that the distri- 
bution of blood is greatly impeded. The ontline of 
the vessels becomes nneveu, their coats thicker is 
some places than in others, and the lining membrane 
rough. The elasticity of the vascular walls is maoh 
impaired, and in not a few instances the tube is 
actually rigid. The nutrition of every organ in the 
body sufiers partly from changes which act through 
the circulation of the blood, end in part fi^m J^a 
altered composition of the blood itself, which is 
gradually induced by the deranged circulation oc- 
curring in the blood-forming and blood-changing 
organs. 

The changes in the minute vessels are, I believe, for 
the most part brought about in this vrise. I'roia in- 
creased nntrition the bioplasts of the capillary waUe in-, 
crease in size and divide and subdivide. (See "Disease^ 
Germs," 2nd edition, page 218,) Plate XXII, figs. 
1, 2. Again, owing to llie dilitation of the capi^< 
lariea and thinning of their walls, particles of bi(^ 
plaem. escape from the blood and accuuiDlate outsidft 
the capillary wall. These grow and multiply, uid 
give rise to bioplasts from which connective tisana- 
inay be formed, or which after a time may die, and 



PLATE XXII.— COATS OF ARTERIES ALTERED BY DISEASE. 

Fig. 1. 




Artery from a diseased kidney, shewing great irregularity of calibre and degenerated 
muscular coat. The walls of the vessel have probably completely lost their contractile 
power. Oil globules and debris are seen in the interior, x 215 p. S38. 



Fig. 2. 




A transverse section of a small artery from the same kidney as Fig. 1. x 216 p. 338 



Fig. 3. 




Artery from the peritoneum of a frog, w^hlch had been kept for some time without 
food, showing wastirug of muscular fibre cells and great diminution in calibre. In its 
present wasted and contracted state, the external areolar coat is many times the 

diaonaeter of the vessel. X 215. 
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give rise to prodacts which cannot be readily ab- 
aorbed, and which as they accnmuiate will seriously 
interfere with the operations connected with nutri- 
tion and impede the flow of nutrient fluid from the 
blood to the adjacent tissues, as well as prevent the 
return to the biood of the prodncta of decay. We 
Bee, then, that the structural alterations are conse- 
quent upon, changes occurring in bioplasm. The 
bioplasm itself would not have been in the situation, 
indicated if the normal action of the capillaries, 
arteries, and veins had been maintained and con- 
trolled by the self-regnlatiiig mechanism which haa 
been described. 

The deterioration in structure of the coats of the 
lai^er vessels is also due to an abnormal growth of 
bioplMm, depending probably upon a previous change 
in the composition of the nutrient fluid by which 
their coats are permeated. 

The deposition of the so-called "atheromatous" 
material in the wall of the ai'tery is due to changes 
consequent upon the presence of bioplasm in undue 
proportion at a much earlier period. Bioplasts grow 
and multiply in the substance of the arterial coats. 
By the increase of these collections the layers of elastic 
and mnscnlar tissue are separated from one another. 
In consequence the tassue deteriorates. After a time 
the bioplasts die. Of the substances resulting from 
their death some are absorbed, but others, such as the 
fatty matter and calcareous salts remain behind and 
accumulate, constituting the hard or soft matter 
which is found in the substance of the arterial walls 
in cases of very long-atanding disease. Such are 
some of the remarkable alterations which take place 
in the walls of ari«ries, and not commonly precede 
rupture and the occurrence of anenrismal dilatafciona 
in the case of the largest vessels. Changes of the 
Game character affecting the smaller arteries and 
capiUaries invariably lead to serious derangement of 



the nBtritive operatioiB, and eventnally to irreparabla 
Btrnctnral alteration in the tisBues in which they 
romiiy. A number of fatal diseases originate in 
chan^I^a in the vessels, and in nuiny casBB it IB ahnost 
certain that the change in the wall of the Teasel ia 
indirectly due to an altered state of the blood, whitA 
may hare been caused by injudiciona living as regards 
the qnantity and quality of solids or liquids Bwal' 
lowed. 



I. Frog'e foot, ehoning Arteries, Teins, and capilloides 
injected . . .. . . . . . . . , 

I. Blndder of frog, ehowiiig arteries, veins, and cnpilla- 
Tiee, injeoted with pnisBian blue . . 

). Cnpillariea of pis. mater injected with pniaeiaa blue ■ 

1. Capilluriea of retina- Ox injeoted with prussian 



blue 



132. CapillariBS of lung 130 



i. Malpighian bodies, sbowing afferent and efferent 

I. Capillaries of villus . . 

large intestine 

I. Capillaries of the margin of the cornea, shoning 
mode of development, injected vith pruesiaa bhie 
— Guinea-pig. . . . . . . . . , ■ , ; 

'. CttpiUories of striped muscle — IVog.. 

I. Capillaries of nerve — Frog . . , , . . . . . 

I. Capillaries of pia mater, injected with pale prusaian 
Uuo, showing thin transparont wall . ■ . . ' 

I. Capil^ries of ciliary processes of eye, showing trans- 
parent walla, with namerous bioplasts . » . . ! 

.. Bioplasts of arteries, veins, aud capillaries, uolouTtid 
by carmine fluid — Pia raater, lamb . . . . . 

'. Bioplasts, of capillaries, of nerves to cspQlorieB, of 
connective tissue, and of fat eolla — Frog.. .. 1 

I. Bim)laBts of capillnrr vessels, well colouruil b; Dar- 
mine — Fia mater Itunb . . . . . . . . I 
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No. mBgnfflcd. 

145. Elastic tiaaue of larRe artery.. * 220 

1J6. Triangular ninseular fibre celJfl — Aorta human suh- 

joet 220 

147. Elastic tiestie of Teina S2n 

148. Striated muscular tiaeua of cara near auricle — 

Frog ... 220 

149- Large arteries, fro^, shoving ganglia and truukg of 

nerve- fibres in great number .. .. .. iil 

150- Small artery of frog, showing muscular fibres and 

numeruus nerve-fibres distributed in the connec- 
tive tisaue around . . . . . . . . . . 220 

161. Tfervo-fibrea distributed to muBcolar fibro-cellB — 
Small artery frog. With the aid of a high power, 
le of the finest ramifications of the nerve- 
QBj be traced amoogst the muscular fibre- 
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152. Nerre-fibrea ramifying in the areolar coat of a very 

small artery— Frog 220 

153. Nerves diatributed to arteries, reins, and capillariaa 

ofbat'B-ning 220 

154. Dark -bordered nerve-tranks and brani^hes to capil- 

lary veaaala, which run parallel to tha vaasel, and 
are connected at intorvaU by communicating 
branohos. See Plate XIX, page 315. In this spe- 
cimen fine nerve-fibrm can be traced from trunks 
eonBiating of five or sii fine darft-bordered nerve- 
fibres, and foUowed to the capillaiyveasala- From 
the eoDUBctive tissue covering part of the mylo- 
hyoid muscle of the hyla or green-tree frag . . 215 

155. Port of some specimen showing nerve-fibres ramify- 

ing olose to eapillariea 70O 

15S. Fine nerve-fibres distribated to the cornea. Hyla- 
In this specimen nuraerone networks of extremely 
fine ncrve-fibrea are seen in the substance of the 
oomeal tissue. Most of the masses of germinal 
matter in every part of the field belong to the 
corneal tissue, and are the so-called connective 
tissue corpuscles, but oval masses of bioplasm are 
' -' seen in connection with the norve-Gbrea- 
nervea afe not continuous with the branches 
I'Of the connective tissue corpuscles as Elihne 
I li^posed, nor do th^ give off numerous branches 
t to the epithelium of the conjunctiva, as recently 
V-'Sttated by Colinbeim ^20 
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I 167. Di™iDii and btanclimg of fine nerve trmilB, and 
dietribution of Gne pole fibrea to oapUlor; tpsspL 
The portion of the Bpecimen under the miuroacope 
u m an intervaJ betn-eeu tiro portioDg of a luUEole 
(voluDtary) from tlie neck . . . . . . . . 1 

Part of this preparutioa la ropreaented in Plate XIX, 
Bg. 1. In tluB and Beveral other flpeoiinenB, tlie 
fa«t of ihe aiisteniM of noryea to the cnpiUary yea- 
eeli is positivelj demonstrated, I have elecwliere 
addnced raasona for concluding that these with 
tLu Sue nerve-fihrea ramifying in the propnr tisaue 
of the comcB and other fibrous teitiires, those 
nround the uriniferouB tubus and iBrious gland 
follicles, &e.. constitute the ofierent portion of the 
sj'stem, to vhich belong, as efferent branches, the 
ao-c^ed vaso motor nercs* diatributed to the arte- 
ries. Tfaese two setfi of fibres with the eangUa 
cnminoii to both, constitute the lelf-regvlating 
mfl-AanuM, bj which in health the equable flow of 
nutrient matter to the various tiaeues and organs 
of the body is maintained, and through whioh any 
temporary disturbances are »t once oorreoted or 
compensated for. Anatomical obserratiini does 
not justiiy the conclusion so ^nerally acoepted, 
that there is a special sjstem of nerres presiding 
in some mysteriouB way over the actual prooessea 
of nutrition and change, going on in each indiyidual 
cell. Aud many of the facte taught lis by experi- 
ments on living animals reooive a more Botiafactory 
explanation upon the view here advanced. For in- 
stance, there is the interesting observation on the 
foot of the living frog reeordeirin page 3SG. 

158. Eiperiment. The frog's foot arranged as to show the 
circulation small artery is to brought into the field of 
the microscope. By gently touching the surface of 
the skin, even at a cotisidcrable distance from the 
point where the small artery is situated, it may be 
made to contract violently. In this eiperiment, 
the afferent fibrea are irritated, an imprcsBion is 

carried to the nerve centre, and by the disturbance 
produced the efierent fibres ore eicited, and eon- 
traction of the artery resolta . . . . , , j 

159. Fine nervc-tibrca distributed to capUlaiy vesrels of 

the palate of the frog forming uelworka and 
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No. of diameters 
No. magnified, 

plexuses of fine fibres, many of which are less than 
*^® i6^d(t6 of an inch in diameter , . . . 220 

160. Fine nerve fibres distributed to capillary vessels of 

papilla of the tongue of the hyla, or green-tree 
frog . . . . . . • • . . • . . . 700 

161. Fine nerve fibres distributed to capillary vessels of 

the peritoneum of the frog . . . . . . . . 220 

162. Capillary vessels and nerve-fibres from the tip of the . 

mole's nose . . . . . . . . . . . . 220 

163. Yery fine nerve-fibres distributed to the capillary 

vessels of the bat's wing . . . . . . . . 220 

164. Another specimen, showing capillaries and nerve- 

fibres of bat's wing . . . , . , , , . . 700 
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With new Hescttrchea on Inflammation and Forer. NumennU 
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